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GRINNELL FIRE PROTECTION 


Research — since 1864, to provide efh- 
cient equipmert. 


! Engineering — in layout and products, 
for complete protection. 


Diversification — a wide line of equip- 
ment, correct for every need. 

Quality —every piece of Grinnell equip- 
ment is our unstinting best. 


Installation — men trained to install 
1 with minimum disruption. 


gg Responsibility — over fifty billion dol- 
lars’ worth of the world’s property 
protected by Grinnell. 


Accessibility —thirtv-four offices for 


routine or emergency service. 
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but Human Hands Can’t Protect 
Against Fire — 24 Hours A Day 


If you are an operating ofhcial of a private school, don’t d 





upon Suman CyCcs and hands for fir brotection! ( 18¢ after case has 
proved that janitors, teachers — even superintendents themselves 


can’t anticipate hazards. There are five school fires a day, and 


1G 


responsibility is an unceasing one, 24 hours a day! 


. }) 
How can you guard against fire leaping from a frayed electric wire? 


From a pile of collected waste, or a forbidden match flame in the 


dormitory? Guard it automatically — with Grinnell Automatic 
Sprinkler Fire Protection. It operates without human supervis 
classroom or dormitory, day or night — and stops fire a/ 


The Seven Standards assure you that Grinnell is worthy of 


responsibility of school fire protection. 


Since 1930, seventy-five hundred fires put themselves out with 
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Grinnell Automatic Protection! Put Grinnell Equipment on guard 


sch ua 
over your buildings — parents of students and prospective students 
lt aca : nen 
Will De quick tO approve your judgment. A check-up of vour school 
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LES will gladly be made without obligation. Grinnell ¢ ompany, Inc., 


I Kecutive Othces, Providence, R | 9 Br il 
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25 School Officials’ Office Files 


The executive, be he in the industrial, commer- 
27 cial, or professional field, knows the value of a 
filing system which will render readily accessible 





the information he needs for the moment. The 
31 school executive engaged in managing the busi- 
ness affairs of a school system, or wholly con- 
34 cerned in the professional labors carried on there- 
35 in, finds it expedient to draw upon documents and 
33 records in order to be adequately informed and 
to enable him to perform his daily task efficiently 
~ and well. 
40 Thus, he must have access to catalogs dealing 
‘a with books, supplies, and equipment; to price lists, 


and to correspondence bearing on the things that 
43 go into and about the school plant. An alert school 
administrator knows what the commercial field 





” can contribute toward the efficiency of the school 
49 | plant, and to lay his hands upon the things he 
so | needs. The enterprising publisher bears in mind 
| that the school executive wants to be informed on 
51 | all new and revised textbooks. The manufacturers 
<2 | and distributors of supplies and equipment will 
_ see to it that his catalogs and price lists are on 
- file. 
72 Since so much of the success of a school system 
rests upon proper equipment and upon the tools 
- | and accessories that must go into a schoolhouse, 
54 | it remains that those in charge must not only know 
+ _ what is needed, but where to obtain it when 
= needed. 
55 The commercial interests must supply the 
$$ answer to every question likely to be asked on the 
we equipment likely to be required. The office file 
7; should hold all the answers. The advertisements 
79 | in this JouRNAL will be helpful in replenishing 
~ school-board files. 
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—— THAT'S THE BASIS OF 


Undernwad 


Touch Tuning—A single stroke of Under- 
wood engineering genius saves the opera- 
tor a ton* of dead-weight lifting every 


business day. The typist must be pleased! 


Champion Keyboard 


aching finger tips become things of the 


Broken finger nails, 


past. Underwood engineering scores again! 


The typist must be pleased! 


Cushioned Typing — Shock, vibration and 
noise are absorbed —the entire action of 


the Underwood made quieter — by scien 


tific cushioning at strategic points. The 


typist must be pleased! 


Year in and year out, American business, 
like the American school, makes the Under- 
wood its first typewriter choice and know: 
that when you give a typist a machine she 
really likes she'll do a better typing job. 


The typist must be pleased! 
Telephone our nearest Branch fora free trial. 


Tests prove the Ur derwood type bar requires /¢ liftin 


nergy by more than two ounces—thus saving more than a 


of energy every business day 


Every Underwood Typewriter is backed by 


nation-wide, company-owned service facilities. 


Typewriter Division 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


lypewriters, Accounting Machines, 
f , Adding Machines, Carbon Paper, 
{ F Ribbons and other Supplies 
it One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the W orld’s Business 


Underwood — 


World's Largest Manufacturer 
of Typewriters 
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Supervision and the Teacher 


Dr. A. T. Stanforth’ 


Objects and Purposes of Supervision 

The purpose of supervision is to improve 
the quality of teaching by promoting the 
professional growth of teachers. This in- 
volves many related activities such as 
checking pupil progress, organizing subject 
matter, measuring the efficiency of teach- 
ing, and experimentation and demonstra- 
tion teaching. All activities have as their 
object the improvement of teaching which 
will be brought about directly through 
teacher growth. 

Pupil progress may be checked by 
means of standard tests, observation, atti- 
tude of pupils toward schoolwork and 
society, ability of the pupil to govern him- 
self, and many other means. 

Supervision is directly related to the 
course of study, for aims and outcomes will 
determine methods of teaching. The rela- 
tive emphasis to be placed on different 
subjects and outcomes also plays a funda- 
mental part in supervision. 

If supervision is to be effective, some 
way of evaluating the services of the 
teacher must be found. This is commonly 
carried out through the use of rating cards, 
surveys, the development of objective 
standards, such as check lists and observa- 
tion items. 

Demonstration teaching is a relatively 
unimportant avenue for securing improve- 
ment of classroom teaching. Other direct 
agencies are individual conferences, di- 
rected observation, directed teaching, class- 
room visitation, and the development of 
standards for self-improvement. Experi- 
mental study from the standpoint of the 
teacher involves the construction and use 
of standardized tests for purposes of classi- 
fication, comparison, diagnosis, and guid- 
ance. One prolific field for experimental 
work from the viewpoint of the teacher is 
curriculum research. Other much-needed 
development is a scientific study of teach- 
ing procedures. 

According to Nutt* the objects of super- 
vision are as follows: 

1. Laying the basis for co-operative teaching. 

2. Selecting and organizing subject matter and 
courses of study. 

3. Teaching for the purpose of experimenta- 
tion and demonstration. 

4. Directing systematic observation of expert 
and inexpert teaching performance. 

5. Directing teaching activities. 

6. Checking pupil progress. 

7. Measuring progress and 


teachers. 
8. Measuring the efficiency of supervision. 


efficiency of 


What Teachers Expect of Supervision 

Since the first purpose of instruction 
supervision is to improve the quality of in- 
struction, teachers naturally expect super- 





1Supervising Principal, Sewanhaka High School, Floral 
Park, N. Y. 


vision to give them specific help in this 
field. Teachers need assistance in solving 
many problems relating to general and 
special methods, to subject matter, selec- 
tion of textbooks, individual differences, 
testing, and many other general problems. 

According to Barr and Burton’ the prob- 
lems on which teachers need help are as 
follows: Problems of (1) general methods; 
(2) special methods; (3) the course of 
study, subject matter, textbooks; (4) in- 
dividual difference; (5) miscellaneous. 

In the conduct and management of 
faculty meetings for supervisory purposes 
teachers expect to have these meetings 
arranged for small groups in which specif- 
ic classroom problems will be discussed. 
The conference and panel methods of dis- 
cussion, rather than the lecture method, 
should be used. Attendance at these group 
meetings should be limited to teachers who 
have common interests. 

As a rule, teachers do not expect meet- 
ings to be held more frequently than once 
a month. Meetings should not be more than 
one hour in length, should not emphasize 
too much administrative detail, and should 
be co-operatively planned. Teachers do not, 
as a rule, favor meetings organized as spe- 
cial study groups and led by teachers. It 
seems that teachers in their meetings pre- 
fer leadership other than by teachers. 


Visits Must Be Planned 


Visits of supervisors should be planned 
in accordance with some definite purpose, 
and possibly should be made for the most 
part at the invitation of the teacher. In the 
event that the principal acts as a super- 
visor and visits classes, teachers usually 
prefer that he participate in some way in 
the classroom work. Possibly the better 
form of participation would be for the 
principal to teach or talk to the class. In 
any event, the principal as a supervisor 
should visit classes more frequently to be- 
come better acquainted with the work of 
both the pupils and teachers. However, he 
should refrain from detailed criticism of 
methods in all fields in which he is not a 
subject-matter specialist. 

The teacher has a right to expect that 
the supervisor through his visits to the 
classroom will secure first-hand knowledge 
as a basis for constructive suggestions. 
Teachers also may reasonably expect super- 
visors to be able to present demonstration 
lessons and, at the same time, to display a 
sympathetic understanding of the situation 
facing the teacher. 

In general, it may be said that teachers 
expect supervisors to do more teaching, to 


*Nutt, H. W., The Supervision of Instruction (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1920), p. 23. 

‘Barr, A. S. and Burton, W. H., The Supervision of 
Instruction (D. Appleton and Company, 1926), pp. 5-8. 
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show more intimate knowledge of the class- 
room teacher’s problems, to commend the 
good things in the teacher’s work, to con- 
demn the bad ones, and to suggest ways 
for improvement. 

Teachers are entitled to a_ scientific 
supervisory program from principal and 
supervisor. What, then, are the steps in a 
modern supervisory program? At least the 
following ones would be involved: (1) a 
general program giving the point of view 
of modern education; (2) demonstrations 
of changed procedure needed in education; 
(3) provision of necessary working ma- 
terials and supplies; (4) objective imper- 
sonal professional criticism; (5) apprecia- 
tion of effort and progress by both teachers 
and children. 


What Supervisors Expect of Teachers 


The writer requested fifty superintend- 
ents and general and special supervisors to 
list the specific traits and abilities which 
they expected beginning teachers to bring 
to their work as a result of a course in stu- 
dent teaching. The list is long and in many 
instances indefinite. Some of the items in 
the order of their importance were as fol- 
lows: 

1. A broader vision of the possibilities of 
teaching. 

2. An enthusiasm for school-work. 

3. Initiative, resourcefulness, and originality. 

4. An optimistic outlook toward teaching. 

5. A willingness to work and a knowledge of 
how to work with people. 

6. The habits of neatness, accuracy, fairness, 
and firmness. 

7. The possession of cultured and refined 
manners accompanied by high moral sense. 

8. The habit of promptness. 

9. The ability to analyze and discover own 
weak points. 

10. The ability to control one’s voice, posture, 
movements, and mannerisms. 

11. A love for and patience with children. 

12. A knowledge of lesson plans. 

13. An understanding of school organization 
and purposes for which the school exists. 

14. Ability to control and regulate the me- 
chanics of a classroom. 

15. Skill in marking and grading papers. 

16. Knowledge of school records and reports. 

17. An understanding of what constitutes a 
good lesson assignment. 

18. Ability to locate the interests of children 
and a realization of the importance of motiva- 
tion. 

19. A thorough knowledge of the art of ques- 
tioning. 

20. Ability to organize material. : 

21. A knowledge of how to emphasize pupil 
activity rather than subject matter. y 

22. Ability to use commonly known teaching 
devices. 

23. Some skill in directed study. 

24. Ability in foreseeing pupil difficulties. 

25. A sense of value. 

26. A knowledge of how to use reference ma- 
terial in teaching. 

27. How to apply the laws of learning. 

28. To know how to instruct groups of re- 
tarded and advanced pupils as well as average 
pupils. 

(Concluded on page 99) 
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Capital Outlay in the School Finance Program 


Edgar L. Morphet’ 


tricts in particular and, in many instances, districts. Correction for density or sparsity 


: ; PART II. MAINTAINING A has brought criticism on the schools. of population will need to be made in de- 
— BALANCED PROGRAM 3. Capital outlay and debt service are termining teacher units to be allotted. Such 

4 In the first part of this article an at- so closely interrelated that they cannot be correction, however, will be needed only for 
: | tempt was made to show that: completely separated. Administrative units the smaller schools (that is, for schools with 
i 1. There has been some criticism of the which have any indebtedness should, first an enrollment up to 200 or 250 pupils). 
_ io proportion of the school budget devoted of all, meet these obligations. Those which Transportation can, to a certain extent, 
» a to capital outlay and debt service in a_ have no indebtedness would use the allot- be used to overcome the factor of sparsity 
_ & number of local school systems. ment for capital outlay or other services. and is probably used in that capacity in 
> in 2. Several states have attempted by law It must be assumed that, in general, a sparsely populated counties whose schools 
; to limit the proportion of the school bud- school system which has a relatively heavy exceed this minimum size unless such 


get that can be devoted to capital outlay debt service has already carried out part schools happen to be located in densely 


ni and debt service. of its building program and that the most populated communities where the factor of 
€ 3. These attempts have not always ac- urgent need is to retire existing indebted- sparsity does not enter. 

a complished the purpose intended, have ness. In some states, indebtedness may The number of teacher units allotted 
: usually resulted in severely handicapping have been contracted for operating ex- will thus represent fairly well the number 


the poorer districts, and have frequently penses rather than for building purposes. of classrooms which will be needed in any 
prevented such districts from carrying on In such cases local school systems have administrative unit. When the value or 

; even a conservative building program. followed procedures which do not repre- allowance per teacher unit (not including 
| 4. There is need for a plan that will help sent good business practice and for which transportation) has been determined, the 

to insure a balanced school program for all the state cannot be expected to assume di- capital-outlay and debt-service allotment 


' | districts and that will not needlessly handi- rect responsibility. Such school systems per teacher unit can be set at a certain 

y cap the poorer districts. will have to meet their obligations even proportion of the total value of the unit. 

d In this part of the article such a plan’ though needed buildings cannot be con- In practice the allotment for capital out- 

y will be proposed. This is not merely a_ structed immediately. However, the fact lay and debt service will probably not be 

1 theoretical proposal but a plan which has_ that the minimum program allotment for less than 10 per cent of the teacher-unit 

. been adopted by the legislature of one capital outlay and debt service can and _ value in any state and will seldom exceed 

state and which has been in successful should be used in those school systems to 20 per cent. This proportionate allowance 

ay operation in that state for over a year. retire such indebtedness will put them in for capital outlay and debt service can then 

; . position to construct needed school build- be added to the allowance or minimum 

Six Basic Factors ings at an earlier date than would other- program need for transportation, for 

The plan herein proposed is based on a_ wise be possible. teachers’ salaries, and for other current ex- 

f number of assumptions, some of the most A school system which does not have in- penses in order to determine the total cost 

) important of which are listed below: debtedness will, in many cases, have urgent of the minimum program. The program 

) 1. The plan of state school support in building needs. If the school system has thus determined will, if properly set up, 
sas any state should assume — in fact, should been fortunate enough to have carried for- be a balanced program. 

guarantee—-a complete and balanced ward its building program so that its needs 5. If this plan is to operate successfully 

; minimum program for all of the local are no longer acute and has avoided con- and satisfactorily, the school program in 

n school administrative units of the state tracting indebtedness, the allotment should the state must be carried out in accordance 

' which are making a uniform minimum be available for routine capital-outlay with well-recognized principles of long- 

; effort to support their schools and which needs or, if desired by the local school time planning involving units of adequate 

meet necessary minimum standards. The authorities, for enrichment of other phases size. An allotment for capital outlay and 

=| state should, of course, provide for each of the program. debt service will insure a balanced school 

; local school administrative unit the amount 4. The need for capital outlay and debt program for only part of the children un- 

+ ar which represents the difference between service over a long period of time will be less school buildings as well as other phases 

local funds available from the uniform roughly proportionate to the number of of the program are planned to meet the 

minimum tax effort and the objectively teacher units needed in any district. Under needs of all children. If capital-outlay 

“ determined cost of the complete and bal- most conditions this assumption seems to funds can be spent for buildings which are 


a” 


anced minimum program for that unit. be reasonable. However, if any of the local expedient rather than for buildings which 
2. An allotment for capital outlay, or school administrative districts in the state are needed, this plan will not work any 
rather for capital outlay and debt service, are too small to meet even minimum desir- more satisfactorily than any other plan 


oP 
"YY 


a ‘ should be considered just as essential to the able standards, this proposal will not en- would operate under similiar conditions. 
school program as an allotment for teach- able those districts to meet their capital 6. Each local school system should have 
ers’ salaries, for transportation, or for any outlay needs unless adjustments are made tax-levying or tax-voting ability or other 
a other item or combination of items. From for the larger proportionate costs in such resources above those required to meet 
g a long-time point of view, it seems strange districts. It is assumed that the state does the cost of the minimum program. These 
that so many states have guaranteed, not have an obligation to reward small dis- other resources should be available to be 


through their system of state support, only tricts by developing a plan to provide for used for buildings, debt service, enrichment 
a partial program or have assumed that all of their needs regardless of cost. Rather of other phases of the program, or in any 


. the needs for capital outlay and debt serv- the remedy in such cases would lie in the manner which the local board of educa- 
ice would be met in some other way. The reorganization of these small administra- tion considers will be to the best interest 

S| result has often been an unbalanced pro- tive districts or units. of the children. The more wealthy systems 
re \ gram which has handicapped poorer dis- In sparsely populated counties there will thus have some advantage over the 
i iecter of Adatehtattin end Mien, Oe ee will, in general, be fewer pupils per teacher poorer communities but that very fact 


ment of Public Instruction, Tallahassee, Florida. than in more densely populated counties or should contribute to the progress of all 
19 
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schools when a minimum program for the 
poorer systems is guaranteed. 


Steps for Making Plan Effective 

The specific steps which need to be 
taken in establishing and carrying out this 
proposed plan for insuring a_ balanced 
school program are given below:* 

1. The allotment for capital-outlay and 
debt-service purposes must be determined 
for each school system in the state on the 
basis of objective formulas developed as 
indicated above. This allotment will merely 
be a part of the computed minimum pro- 
gram and will not be a specific amount 
alloted by the state. The state allotment or 
apportionment to each school system will 
be for the purpose of carrying out the 
balanced minimum program and presum- 
ably will apply proportionately to all 
aspects of the program. In effect, this 
means that the state will provide a large 
proportion of all phases of the cost of 
the minimum program including capital 
outlay and debt service in the poorer coun- 
ties and will provide only a limited pro- 
portion of the cost for the more wealthy 
counties. 

2. Any school system participating in 
the allotment for capital outlay and debt 
service must necessarily meet certain 
minimum requirements. Among the basic 
requirements are the following: 

a) The amount allotted to any school 
system must be used, first of all, to meet 
any outstanding indebtedness (principal 
and interest) which must be paid during 
the year. These payments are prior obliga- 
tions which have to be met regardless of 
whether the minimum program is main- 
tained by the school system. It is, there- 
fore, logical that they should constitute a 
first claim against the amount allotted for 
capital outlay and debt service. The re- 
mainder of the allotment, after this debt 
service has been met, will be used for new 
capital outlay or, if there is no indebted- 
ness, the entire allotment presumably will 
be used for that purpose. If the local school 
authorities will certify that there is no 
debt service and can show that there are 
other needs more pressing than the needs 
for capital outlay, all or part of the allot- 
ment might be permitted to be used for 
enriching or extending other phases of the 
program. 

b) Each school system should be re- 
quired to submit to the state department 
of education annually a detailed capital- 
outlay and debt-service budget showing 
plans for the expenditure of the allotment 
during the year. This budget should show 
the debt service to be met and should list 
all projects which are to be undertaken or, 
in other words, should give in detail the 
proposed capital-outlay program for the 
year. If any part of the capital-outlay allot- 
ment is to be used for other than capital- 
outlay purposes, application should be 


2Explained more fully in ‘‘Handbook on Schoolbuilding 
Program for School Superintendents and Boards of Edu 
cation.” Bulletin, 1936, No. 7. Alabama State Department 
of Education. 
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made in connection with this budget justi- 
fying such use. 

c) The capital-outlay program and 
budget submitted at the beginning of the 
year must be related to the long-time 
building program. The projects proposed 
should be checked against the recommenda- 
tions of a survey and should not be ap- 
proved in the program unless they are in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the survey or unless evidence can be sub- 
mitted showing or justifying the need for 
modification in the recommendation per- 
taining to a particular project. 

d) The general budget submitted at the 
beginning of the year should show that all 
schools will be maintained for the mini- 
mum term in accordance with minimum 
standards and the teachers will be paid at 
least minimum salaries required by the 
state. This requirement is necessary to pre- 
vent local school authorites from shorten- 
ing the term or decreasing teachers’ salaries 
in order to carry out an ambitious capital- 
outlay program. 

3. The state must make provision for 
local school administrative units to issue 
serial bonds for capital-outlay purposes. 
To safeguard the program and, also, to 
insure a favorable market for school bonds, 
at least the following regulations will be 
necessary. 

a) The total payments required for 
principal and interest during any year on 
the proposed issue of bonds together with 
payments on issues outstanding should not 
exceed approximately 75 per cent of the 
allotment for capital outlay and debt serv- 
ice. Each school system will need a small 
margin for what might be termed routine 
capital outlay as well as some margin to 
meet unexpected building needs. A 25 per 
cent margin will not be too great for those 


purposes. 
Bond issues will, of course, be secured 
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by pledging receipts from local (preferably 
county-wide) property taxes. The mini- 
mum program will be safeguarded by, in 
effect, pledging the amount allotted for 
capital outlay and debt service for the 
amortization of any bonds authorized al- 
though, of course, the local property taxes 
will actually be pledged. 

6) The annual payments of principal 
and interest on the proposed issue of bonds 
and on all previous issues must be ap- 
proximately equal over the period for 
which bonds are to be issued. If this is 
not observed, payments of principal and 
interest may be so heavy during certain 
years that the minimum school program 
would be jeopardized while during other 
years payments would be very light. 

c) A proposed bond issue should not 
need to be approved by the voters of the 
district but should be recommended by 
the local board and approved by the state 
superintendent of education in order to 
assure the necessary protection for the 
minimum program. The state superintend- 
ent should be authorized to approve a 
proposed bond issue when the requirements 
outlined above have been met and when it 
can be shown that: (1) The projects pro- 
posed are to be located at recommended 
centers and in accordance with survey rec- 
ommendations, and; (2) when the mini- 
mum school program will not be jeopard- 
ized by the issuance of the bonds. 


The Plan in Alabama 

This distinctive plan for maintaining a 
balanced school program and insuring a 
fair allotment for capital-outlay and debt- 
service purposes in the poorer as well as 
the more wealthy counties of the state 
was adopted by the legislature of the State 
of Alabama during the summer of 1935. 
The plan has now been in operation for 
more than a year, which is a sufficient 
period of time for some of the virtues as 
well as some of the defects to become ob- 
vious through practical operation. A few 
pertinent observations, based on this ex- 
perience, are listed below: 

1. A legislature which was_ skeptical 
about increasing appropriations for schools 
because of the voiced criticism that 
“Some boards of education would soon be 
in just as bad financial situations as they 
are now’ accepted this plan for assuring 
the preservation of a balanced school pro- 
gram in all school systems as recommended 
by State Superintendent J. A. Keller, and 
without a dissenting vote, greatly increased 
the school appropriations. 

2. At least five boards of education, 
which have relatively heavy obligations 
for capital-outlay purposes as a result of 
indebtedness incurred some years ago, have 
been prevented from jeopardizing their 
whole program by contracting additional 
indebtedness. The temptation to incur ad- 
ditional obligations was particularly great 
during the year because of the liberal 
grants of federal funds which were being 
secured by numerous school systems. In 
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spite of this situation, both business and 
schoolmen in communities which were not 
in position to incur additional obligations 
for school purposes have, almost without 
exception, recognized the merit of the new 
laws and have given their support to the 
maintenance of a balanced program. 

3. PWA and WPA authorities in the 
state have consistently refrained from as- 
sisting any board of education to carry on 
any capital-outlay projects unless the ex- 
penditures were made in accordance with 
the regulations explained above and unless 
evidence that a balanced school program 
could still be maintained was submitted by 
the local school authorities and approved 
by the state superintendent. 

4. Buyers of school bonds (called war- 
rants in Alabama), issued in accordance 
with the regulations explained above, have 
shown greater confidence than at any pre- 
vious time. This confidence is indicated by 
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the demand for these bonds (warrants) 
and by the particularly low rate of inter- 
est that is being offered, usually between 
3 and 4 per cent with small premiums. 

5. Just before the new measures were en- 
acted, when practically all school bonds 
(warrants) sold in the open market car- 
ried an interest rate of from 4.5 to 5.5 
per cent, a number of boards of education 
arranged to secure loans through the PWA 
at 4 per cent interest. Within the past few 
months all of thése PWA loans (4 per cent) 
have been called and refinanced at an 
annual interest saving of over 2 per cent. 

6. Some counties which seriously need 
buildings but are in bad financial condi- 
tion are prevented from carrying on any 
building for the present. However, these 
counties could not have done any build- 
ing anyway until their financial condition 
improves. If these counties are to have 
any relief in the near future, the propor- 
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tion of the minimum program devoted to 
capital outlay and debt service will have 
to be increased. Since this cannot be done 
without a further increase in state ap- 
propriations, such counties will either have 
to make the best of present inadequate 
buildings or make a special local tax effort 
to overcome their accumulated handicaps. 

7. School-building programs are being 
planned more carefully in the various ad- 
ministrative units and buildings are being 
constructed largely on the basis of need. 
There is now less likelihood that build- 
ings will be constructed in local communi- 
ties or that programs will become unbal- 
anced because of political pressure than at 
any previous time. 

8. The poorer counties in the state that 
had little or no previous indebtedness have 
been put in much better position to con- 
struct needed school buildings as part of 
a planned school-building program. 


"A Finding School” 


Are you interested in high schools and 
their problems? Perhaps you are a parent 
or a board member or a superintendent or 
principal. Maybe you are a taxpayer, privi- 
leged to help pay the bills. Whatever the 
immediate cause of your interest, the 
accompanying chart from the January 2nd 
issue of the Bulletin to the Schools, Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, can 
scarcely fail to challenge it. 

Since 1920 the steps of increasing high- 
school enrollment move up and up almost 
as evenly as the treads of the schoolhouse 
stairs and as inexorably as the sections of 
the pyramids. The army of high-school stu- 
dents in New York State, 200,000 strong 
in 1920, passes the 400,000 mark in 1928; 
and 400,000 in 1928 becomes 750,000 in 
hve more years. 

In 1932-33, in cities and villages in New 
York State, 40.37 per cent and 42.94 per 
cent of the total enrollment was in grades 
7 to 12, the junior-senior high-school 
period; 15.1 per cent and 17.5 per cent in 
grades 9 to 12, the four-year or traditional 
high-school period. 

These facts are not new, of course. They 
are not peculiar to New York State. They 
have called and still call for study. Every 
day more is learned as to their important 
implications. 

Obviously the old-time high-school 
group as a favored selected few, fortunate 
in having the ambition and opportunity 
and usually the capacity to prepare for col- 
lege, is no longer typical of the high school 
a a whole. The name “high school” has 
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become completely nondescriptive unless it 
is worth while to note that students move 
up from the grades to what may be termed 
higher levels. Most of our pupils now reach 
high school and through the years courses 
have been added — commercial, social, 
scientific, industrial, technical — for their 
accommodation. Activities of all sorts have 
been developed, clubs and student associa- 
tions have grown up. The cosmopolitan 
high school often includes about every in- 
terest which society includes, from auto- 
mobile driving with skill and safety to air- 
plane construction. 

For most of the students, school life 
moves along successfully. What of the fail- 
ures, under sixteen, now required to re- 
main in school? Would you say 2 per cent 
or 3 per cent or 5 per cent of the enroll- 
ment? Probably 5 per cent (1 in 20) would 
be too high a figure. Whatever the propor- 
tion, there is this group of young people 
needing special attention. 

What are their difficulties? What is back 
of their failures? Some lack capacity, some 
ambition. Some are frankly lazy. Some are 
troubled by home conditions in which lack 
of employment, poverty, broken homes, ill 
health play a part. Some so lack any 
definite interests that finding suitable 
courses for them is difficult, even where 
wide choice is possible. Some are unstable 
and difficult to keep at any one thing. A 
few are both unstable and definitely anti- 
social. Many lack purpose and are decided- 
ly vague in ideas as to their future. 

It is, of course, this group so clearly re- 
quiring individual consideration that has 
most definitely encouraged the establish- 


ment of counselors in high schools some- 


one to whom the perplexed student may 
turn for advice. Fortunate, indeed, the 
school where such service is in competent 
hands! 

A few weeks ago, I visited friends in 
Troy — Ernest Robinson, principal of the 
Troy High School, and Jim Lenden, in 
charge of the Continuation School, but also 
in charge of attendance and school census 
and managing a school which is a good 
deal more than its name implies. He has 
more than 250 pupils enrolled. Some 130 
of these are full time, 30-hour-a-week stu- 
dents, while a nearly equal number come 
once a week for four hours, being employed 
at regular jobs. 

Of course, I asked where the full-time 
pupils came from, why they were not in the 
regular grade or high-school classes, and 
what he did for and with them. It appears 
that this school, with a fairly generous 
allotment of teachers who are especially 
interested, is a sort of haven for pupils in 
difficulty. 

A seventh or eighth grader beyond his 
depth, making no progress and exhibiting 
no interest, is likely (with parents’ con- 
sent) to be transferred to Jim’s school. 
They don’t always like the idea at first but 
the boys are curious and there are all sorts 
of shops to intrique the curious and, of 
course, any girl consistently failing in 
mathematics or history would like to make 
a try at typing with its action and mechan- 
ical skill requirements. So we must put it 
down to the credit of this school that it 
holds out a chance to the discouraged and 
defeated in the upper grades. What about 
the high school? Jim pointed out the lofty 
and commanding site where the new high- 
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school building will soon be erected. Of 
course that means that the present build- 
ing is overcrowded; 1,740 throng its halls, 
classrooms, shops, and laboratories built 
to accommodate 1,200. 

When the classroom teachers, the assist- 
ant principal, the principal (whose 40 years 
in the business have made him widely 
known for his effective interest in chil- 
dren), and the parents of the boy or girl 
get a case which they can’t solve, they 
transfer the pupil to Jim Lenden and his 
school, which seems to me well described 
as a “Finding School.” 

What happens? First and promptly, the 
pupil has a long, leisurely, comfortable 
(more or less) talk with Uncle Jim. Just 
what has been the matter? “Speak right 
out; nobody but ourselves will know any- 
thing about it. How can we fix you up so 
that school will be worth while for you?”’ 
Of course, the answers are various. Jim 
gets the confidence of the youngster and 
that is the all-important foundation step. 
He then discovers interests, hopes, plans. 
Also he discovers the weak spots. Perhaps 
the boy missed a number of tricks in his 
arithmetic. Nothing to do but to go way 
back and build in the missing items. It 
takes good teaching, understanding of the 
individual. Perhaps the girl “can’t do her 
history.”” Nobody ever showed her how to 
“do” it. Given short lessons and required 
to do careful analysis, she soon learns 
something of the way to do it. 

Most of the girls want commercial work. 
Some particular shop activity is more like- 
ly to hit the boy. Whatever program is 
worked out, the student has enough of 
some one thing to work deliberately and 
steadily with it. /s it so startling that for 
most pupils who are left behind the pro- 
cession is moving along too swiftly? 

I asked Mr. Lenden whether the stu- 
dents wanted to come and he said ‘more 
wanted to stay.’ The high-school student 
who is transferred is conscious of failure, 
though in some cases he welcomes the 
change because crowded classes have 
placed him in the wrong group. Everybody 
likes the taste of solid, well-founded suc- 
cess and all the Finding School has to do 
is to enable a student to make real prog- 
ress, in order to add a firm supporter. 

What becomes of them? Some leave at 
seventeen. Some get jobs and leave before 
that. Many return to high school. This last 
is perhaps the important item. How many 
returned to high school last year? ‘About 
thirty-five.” Did they make good? “Yes.” 
Why? “Because we found out what they 
could do and wanted to do and gave them 
a good start in it; because we could locate 
them in the right classes; because we had 
picked up the dropped stitches (call it 
remedial instruction, if you will) and re- 
stored interest and confidence.” 

“Give me a case,” I said. Well, here is 
the story of Mary Brown (that not being 
her name). 

“Mary came to us from high school, be- 
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lieving that she could not possibly suc- 
ceed, on account of both economic and edu- 
cational reasons. Coming in from a small 
school, the noise and crowding confused 
her. Too many others were ahead of her in 
asking the teachers’ attention. She never 
really got started in any of her classes and 
saw nothing but failure ahead. What work 
would she like to do? Commercial. So we 
started with typing, lots of it; then using 
a calculating machine, followed gradually 
by shorthand, bookkeeping, business arith- 
metic, business English, salesmanship. 
Mary made good. She promptly became 
one of our best students. 

“After a year, return to high school was 
suggested. This was found to be possible 
only on a half-time basis. Mary had to earn 
her own way. So an afternoon job was 
found for her and now she is in high school, 
holding her own with the other students 
and planning to work her way through 
State College, where at present grades of 
85 or better are required for entrance. In 
high school Mary has a broader course, but 
in the “Finding School” it was not all key 
thumping and pot hooks. Would you be- 
lieve it, the teacher sometimes read poetry 
and encouraged her pupils to read it to the 
class and like it! 

“A good teacher can bring in anything 
worth while in a commercial course. The 
thing is having the good teacher and not 
just a mechanic.” 

Jim continued. “Mary Smith didn’t have 
quite the same history, but her advance 
was as steady and rapid. When my secre- 
tary became ill, she did the office work 
(regularly employed) for 6 months and did 
it well. She went back to high school for a 
time but had to take a paying job for the 
sake of her mother. She has already been 
advanced twice and is now in the statistical 
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division of a concern in the Capitol Dis- 
trict. How was it done? Oh, just good 
teaching, individual interest, and under- 
standing.” 

“What about Sam Jones, the young 
man of whom I read in the paper?” 

‘Well, Sam was a seventh grader who 
got in with a bad gang of older boys. 
They very cutely went around breaking 
into stores at night and helping themselves 
to whatever they wanted. The police got 
the gang (and Sam) fortunately on the 
first occasion of Sam’s appearance with 
them. The grade-school principal thought 
that Sam had better be over here. His at- 
tendance had become quite irregular.” 

“So!” I said, “A truant school too!” 

“Well, perhaps,’ said Jim. “We don’t 
call it that. Maybe about 10 per cent of 
our pupils are attendance cases. What do 
names amount to anyhow? We just try to 
give them what they need.” 

‘Yesterday three plain-clothes men were 
here to take Sam to court.” (Might have 
asked why three but missed it.) “I had 
talked with Sam and since this was his 
first serious slip of this nature I thought 
he ought to have a chance if he would 
take it. After some argument, the boy was 
put on probation in my charge, to see if 
court action might not be unnecessary. He 
has done well so far. You never can tell. 
His mother sends me a note every week. 
We hope that with continued support he 
can make good. If he does, he will not be 
the first such case to the credit of the 
school. If he fails, we shall know at least 
that he was given a real opportunity.” 

Well, that’s the story. I’d say a “Find- 
ing School” was a likely instrument to have 
around, assuming, of course, you have good 
teachers and a good man to run it. Prin- 
cipal Ernest Robinson, who is a cracker- 
jack in his own job, thinks so too. He 
said as much. 

What does it mean? Well, perhaps the 
way to help a failing pupil is to provide 
him with a friend who has time enough to 
listen to his story, character and kindliness 
enough to win his confidence, judgment to 
guide him intelligently and place him in 
charge of good teachers who will advance 
him step by step from wherever he may be 
educationally to a point of higher attain- 
ment. 

Perhaps it means that if your high- 
school classes are badly overcrowded, you’d 
better set up some sort of safety-valve 
school to care for the pupils who somehow 
are missing out. 


Teacher Participation in Administration 

There are many ways in which teachers may 
add to the general efficiency of the whole edu- 
cational program by an intelligent, co-operative, 
and constructively helpful participation in the 
formulation and execution of administrative pol- 
icy and procedure. Some of the ways that are 
the most obvious to me are: curriculum con- 
struction, selection of textbooks, planning of 
buildings, working out salary schedules, and 
helping to formulate public-relations programs. 
— Albert M. Shaw, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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How many school executives have con- 
sidered the thought, “If only I could choose 
my school board?” How often have ad- 
ministrators said to themselves, “Now if 
I were to choose my board of education, 
I would select — ?”” What are the occasions 
that bring up such thoughts? Which in- 
cidents make the administrator feel that 
his present board members are not doing 
all that he could hope for? What relation- 
ships between board members and admin- 
istrator would be considered desirable? 
Which undesirable? 

Perhaps the simplest way to answer 
these questions is to examine the causes 
of difficulties or misunderstandings between 
board members and administrators. A state- 
ment of factors making for harmony and 
accomplishment would serve to throw light 
on the matter. As a basis for concrete dis- 
cussion, reference frequently will be made 
to the conditions existing at the Eggerts- 
ville Elementary School where the prin- 
cipal’ works directly with the board of 
education. There are many practices here 
which deserve attention. 


School-Board Membership 


There are too many school-board mem- 
bers who are elected or appointed because 
they belong to a certain political party, 
because they are old citizens, because they 
raise the most fuss at the annual school 
meeting, or for other equally irrelevant 
reasons. Under such circumstances, mem- 
bership on a school board is often con- 
sidered by such persons to be an honor, to 
be worn as a badge of distinction. More 
and more this attitude must give way to a 
sense cf duty for the important trust vested 
in the board. 

School-board membership is not a title 
to be conferred upon distinguished citi- 
zens; rather, it should denote the begin- 
ning of an important and often arduous 
service. With the assumption of school- 
board duties, the individual becomes 
wedded to the myriads of problems in- 
volved in the organization and operation of 
the schools. 

In Eggertsville, we have one board 
member whose visits are frequent enough 
to be almost daily. It would be difficult to 
place a pecuniary value upon this man’s 
work, not only in the direct service ren- 
dered, but also in the loss to his personal 
affairs, which he neglects while devoting 
time to the school. Many problems which 
might become real issues if allowed to 
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maturate, have been solved almost simul- 
taneously with their appearance because of 
the close contact of this man and the 
principal. 

The other members of the board are 
equally interested but do not appear at 
the school so often, due chiefly to the 
press of business. However, all of the 
members are vitally interested in the 
school. The amount of time spent in school 
affairs by the Eggertsville board is par- 
ticularly significant because of the fact 
that its members constitute one half the 
membership of the high-school board. 

One of the board members (a woman), 
and the wife of another, have taken active 
part in the club program‘ of the school 
with the result that various parents have 
consented to act as club sponsors. This 
factor has provided our youngsters with a 
greater variety of hobby interests and, at 
the same time, has acquainted the board 
members with the work of the school and 
its problems. The other board members 
have taken an active interest in the boy- 
scout troops. This work has enabled the 
board members to maintain an interest in 
the problems and viewpoints of youth 
which, in turn, reflects itself in a more 
ready acceptance of measures designed to 
capture the interest and co-operation of 
the yourigsters. Once a school-board mem- 
ber loses the viewpoint of youth he should 
no longer serve on the board, for sooner or 
later, this lack will produce friction. 

Administrators meet frequently to dis- 
cuss their problems and policies. In this 
manner they often find the solutions to 
problems in their own situation, but when 
they return home, they find themselves 
blocked by one or two hostile or un- 
sympathetic school-board members. The 
school board can render the administrator 
a real service by keeping in touch with 
other school boards, especially in towns 
of similar size. Naturally, such boards will 
tend to have comparable problems. The 
solution of a problem in one situation will 
throw much light upon its solution in an- 
other. No brief, therefore, need be pre- 
sented to indicate the saving in time, 
money, effort, and pupil progress, from 
such interchange of ideas. Many boards 
are outrightly opposed to experimentation. 
However, when they hear from the lips 
of other laymen, board members like them- 
selves, how certain situations have been 
handled successfully, they are more ame- 
nable to the policies advocated at home. 

In Erie County, the school boards hold 
regular conventions for the discussion of 
common problems. Usually a speaker ad- 
dresses them to give insight, knowledge, 
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and inspiration. The organization is un- 
questionably of benefit to the schools 
represented. Where a similar plan is al- 
ready in use every effort should be made 
to make it fully effective. 

Some uninformed persons may assume 
that these meetings will cause the board 
members to take over the administration 
of the schools. On the contrary, if an ac- 
tive program of educational policy and ex- 
perimentation is pursued, the fact will soon 
emerge that proper handling of the edu- 
cative process requires the efforts of a 
trained expert. Rather than decreasing the 
importance of the part played by the 
superintendent, the board will have 
greater respect for his training and abili- 
ties, and will make use of his talents. 


Relationship to Principal 

Of primary importance in board-super- 
intendent relationships is confidence by 
the board in the ability of the administra- 
tor as educational leader. A board may well 
look upon the hiring of a new superintend- 
ent or principal as its most important 
function. It is imperative that, above all 
other considerations, the community should 
look toward the principal as an individual, 
with a progressive professional outlook. 

If the superintendent or principal has 
had a long period of service and, due to 
subsequent elections, must work with a 
new board of education, every attempt 
must be made by all factors to appreciate 
and understand the viewpoints represented. 
Should it be impossible to arrive at a mu- 
tual understanding, and the board mem- 
bers are truly representative of the com- 
munity, the superintendent should take 
steps to seek employment elsewhere. When 
this is not done, long years of petty bicker- 
ing may ensue. Sometimes, an inconsequen- 
tial incident may be magnified to furnish 
proof to the community that the adminis- 
trator is no longer competent to hold office. 

The time should soon come when board 
members realize that the characteristics 
which make an administrator unsuited to 
one community are often the very reasons 
why he will be a distinct asset to another. 
The present practice of looking askance at 
any administrator who has displeased a 
few influential members of the community 
and has, therefore, foregone his position 
is productive of many of the malpractices 
now found in education. Lowering of stand- 
ards, favoritism, lack of initiative, careless- 
ness, loss of morale, and other evils re- 
sult when an administrator fears the loss 
of his position. When all of this is realized, 
board members as well as superintendents 
and principals will feel more free to fit 
the job to the man. Such an attitude may 
increase the turnover in administrative 
posts at first, but ultimately it will make 
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for greater stability and progress in edu- 
cation. 

No educational program will amount to 
much, unless it is initiated wholeheartedly 
and continues with the strenuous co-opera- 
tion of all concerned. Initiative can be 
achieved by putting an educational leader 
in charge of the schools; continuance by 
supporting him through an_ interested 
board. Above all, time must be given a 
new experiment before a final estimate 
of its value is attempted. 

In order to carry out a policy embody- 
ing the best of educational thought and 
practice, the active co-operation of all staff 
members is essential. Some school boards 
continue to reserve for themselves the em- 
ployment of teachers and give the admin- 
istrator little or no voice in the selection. 
Little imagination is necessary to conjure 
the resulting conflicts in authority, in 
loyalty, in teacher-principal relationships, 
etc. Equally important are the differences 
in philosophy, method, and educational ob- 
jectives, which may be irrecoverable. No 
attempt is made here to advocate that 
every teacher must have the same training 
to work successfully with a certain prin- 
cipal or a particular administrator. A 
faculty representing a variety of back- 
grounds is likely to be the most stimulat- 
ing and progressive. 

School-board members feel it incumbent 
upon them to exercise some authority in 
the matter of teacher selection. The plan 
used in Eggertsville might prove advan- 
tageous in most towns. Here the principal 
makes a preliminary selection of candi- 
dates, narrowing the field to a few appli- 
cants. A choice is then made by the board 
from this recommended group, with em- 
phasis upon appearance, suitability in the 
community, social presence, etc. Such pro- 
cedure gives the board the confidence of 
a preview of the candidates engaged, while 
the preliminary selection by the principal 
insures a common front in the attack on 
educational problems. 


Relationship to Teachers 

Anyone who appreciates the importance 
of the relationships between school board 
and superintendent or principal is already 
convinced of the need for right relations 
between the board and the teachers. The 
board must be ready to co-operate with 
the administrator in his plans to staff his 
schools with the best teachers and to use 
every means at hand to maintain the 
highest ideals of service on the part of each 
instructor. 

Closely allied with the matter of teacher 
selection is the problem of in-service im- 
provement of staff members. This is always 
more difficult where the board acts as 
sole agent in employing teachers. Most 
humans hesitate to admit they have erred 
in judging other people. If a teacher, hired 
by the board, is weak in her work, this 
element of inertia will make her removal 
difficult and ruin the program of improve- 
ment. This is a strong reason for including 
the superintendent or principal in the selec- 
tion of teachers in any school. The co- 
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operation of the principal puts the re- 
sponsibility for the quality of teaching 
squarely upon him. This factor is, in turn, 
productive of a more energetic program of 
in-service improvement. Under this plan 
there can be no evasion of duty. 

One means employed at the Eggertsville 
School for the improvement of teachers is 
the provision of professional literature for 
the teachers’ library. In many schools 
where professional literature is provided, 
the problem arises of how to make the 
fullest use of the material. Both teacher 
and principal find their hours so filled with 
school duties that time is hardly available 
for reading. A plan found satisfactory has 
been the sharing of reading experiences 
through self-selection of topics. The salient 
points are reported to the staff through oral 
reports, bulletins, or conferences. 

Provided with the sources of inspiration 
in teaching, teachers often wish to try out 
the things read about. The visiting day 
provides them with this opportunity. By 
coupling reading with actually seeing new 
ideas translated into practice, an accurate, 
vivid impression is gained. Two visiting 
days with pay are allowed per year, one in 
the fall and one in the spring. The teacher 
informs the principal when she would like 
to make her visitation and where she is 
going. Once impressed with the value of 
some method observed, it requires little 
effort for the new idea to spread in the 
school. 

In smaller communities, board members 
and teachers enjoy opportunities of know- 
ing one another. Unfortunately, all boards 
do not avail themselves of these opportuni- 
ties. In Eggertsville, the board members 
are invited to the social activities held by 
the teachers where all have an opportunity 
to see the informal side of the others. 
Board members and teachers enter into 
games and sports with no thoughts of their 
respective in-school relationships. As a 
natural consequence friendship and under- 
standing are heightened. Teachers become 
individuals with personalities, hopes, and 
desires. Board members become human 
beings with an interest in the welfare of 
their charges. There is little friction in a 
school where everyone knows everyone 
else and where understanding is the key- 
note of relationships. 


Relationship to Community 


The relationships of the board and the 
community are important. Taxpayers have 
a right to know what is going on in the 
school. Bulletins of information prepared 
by the principal for the guidance of teach- 
ers, pupils, or parents are always turned 
over to each of the board members. In this 
way the board members are as well in- 
formed as the teacher on school policies, 
procedures, methods of handling problem 
cases, etc. This attitude of keeping the 
board informed has yielded rich dividends. 
Most of the complaints which inevitably 
come have failed to carry weight because 
the board members know in advance all 
sides of the case. Keeping the board in- 
formed is advisable in all small communi- 
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ties where the board is elected directly by 
the people and where most parents know 
such members on rather intimate terms. 

Little can be gained when the adminis- 
trator assumes the attitude that what hap- 
pens in the school is his business alone, 
and that his contact with the actual case 
places him in the best position to judge 
its disposition. This type of administra- 
tor will be troubled with what he would 
refer to as a meddlesome school board. By 
the very nature of things, board members 
are bound to learn the circumstances under- 
lying complaints. When a matter is not 
clarified by the principal, doubts may arise 
which may easily grow into misunderstand- 
ings. The principal who keeps his board in- 
formed usually finds its members his 
stanch supporters. 

Just the attitude of a board member to- 
ward a parent who has come to complain 
about the school, can make a vital differ- 
ence in the work of the administrator. 
Should the board member at a time like 
this simply say, without further investiga- 
tion, that undoubtedly the principal or 
the teacher must be wrong, and that there 
will be an apology or someone will be fired, 
much harm can result. The board member 
is wise who can listen and withhold judg- 
ment and promises until he has discussed 
a case with the principal and teacher. A 
promise made in advance of the considera- 
tion of all evidence cannot easily be evaded, 
thus making for friction on all sides. 

Board members will find it to their ad- 
vantage to refer complaints to the admin- 
istrator, the appointed representative for 
this purpose. Nothing can so quickly under- 
mine the value of a principal than non- 
support by his board. Before making a 
decision regarding some incident, it would 
be best for a board member to suggest to 
the complainant that he will investigate 
the matter. Such procedure reduces the 
number of unwise decisions and curtails 
the execution of rash promises, and relieves 
the board members of many petty calls. 

In Eggertsville, all complaints to the 
board members are referred to the prin- 
cipal. When a complainant has made the 
proper attempt to have difficulties straight- 
ened out with the principal, and still feels 
he has received unfair treatment, he may 
ask redress of the board. Naturally, such 
cases are few, and since the policy has 
been established complaints to the board 
have almost ceased. 

Through all of this, every effort is made to 
cause the parent to feel that both the school and 
the board of education are interested in him and 
his child. A proof of the effectiveness of this pro- 
cedure is the fact that last year a school-board 


member was elected unanimously to his fourth 
three-year term. 

Board members can contribute to home and 
school co-operation through their attitude to- 
ward the parent-teacher association.’ In Eggerts- 
ville, the board members are vitally interested 
and active in the PTA. One member has been 
president, as has also the wife of another. The 
board members attend PTA meetings to keep 
their fingers on the pulse of the community, and 
in turn to explain and justify school policies. In 

Kumpf, Carl H.. “The PTA: An Asset or a Nuisance?” 


The National Parent-Teacher Magazine. January 1937, 
p. 27 


(Concluded on page 97) 
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In 1921, the citizens of Chicago voted 
by referendum to provide all elementary- 
and high-school pupils with textbooks. Be- 
tween 1922 and 1932, the various boards 
of education spent a total of $9,667,000 
for textbooks, library books, maps, seat- 
work material, and tests. 

Suspecting that the schools could have 
been amply supplied, but at the same 
time that a substantial fraction of that 
huge sum could have been saved, except 
for uneconomical and wasteful policies of 
administration, a strong-minded school 
board inducted into office in 1933 on a 
platform of “efficiency and economy in 
school administration’? authorized a _ re- 
organization of the system of textbook 
control from top to bottom, and concen- 
trated all phases of textbook administra- 
tion, heretofore scattered among four dif- 
ferent offices, in the Bureau of Research 
and Building Survey. : 

The suspicions of the school trustees 
were well founded. 

Throughout the years each of Chicago’s 
four hundred schools has been provided in 
the annual budget with a per-pupil allow- 
ance for the purchase of textbooks — and 
it was customary for the full amount to 
be used up. In fact, spending was some- 
times made easy as the following incident 
shows: A salesman from a visual-educa- 
tion supply house visited a certain school 
near the end of the fiscal year. This school 
had not used up its appropriation for 
visual-education materials. Without solici- 
tation the salesman went to the office, told 
the principal what the school’s unexpended 
balance was, pointed out that this sum 
would lapse unless spent soon, and then 
pulled out of his pocket a requisition made 
out in complete detail. The only effort re- 
quired of the principal was to sign on the 
dotted line. 

The amount of the per-pupil allowance 
allotted to the schools in the annual budget 
was purely guesswork; it was never based 
on any objective criterion of need. Of 
course, on the face of it a per-pupil appro- 
priation seems fair. However, some schools 


are located in neighborhoods where the 
population is increasing. The budget for 
each current year has traditionally been 


based on the membership of the school of 
the previous September or October. Thus, 
a fast-growing school may have been given 
a textbook allowance for 600 pupils, but 
actually may have had 700 pupils during 
the year the budget was in operation. This 
might continue year after year, and the 
school would be constantly behind its 
schedule of needs. On the other hand, 
schools in decadent localities might be los- 
ing membership regularly. Such schools 
would have plenty of money to spend, and 
sometimes more than they needed. 


How Chicago Practices Economy in Textbooks 


Don C. Rogers, Ph.D.’ 





Sorted and graded ready for rebinding. A portion of the huge stockroom into which 
books are brought from the schools and from which they travel into the bindery 
and back again into service. 


These, and other reasons, account for the 
fact that the new textbook inventory (prior 
to the reorganization of the textbook ad- 
ministration Chicago had never had an in- 
ventory) shows that under the per-capita 
plan of budgetary appropriation an enor- 
mous disparity had developed between 
schools. Five million textbooks were in- 
ventoried — an average of more than 10 
per pupil —but one school had 23 text- 
books per pupil, and another only 3 books. 

The Bureau of Research and Building 
Survey changed the basis of budgetmaking 
from per-pupil allowance to book need per 
pupil, as shown by the textbook inven- 
tories. For example, a school with few 
books on hand was given an appropriation 





worn textbooks. A 


Two hundred tons of 
glimpse at the huge pile of books which 
was accumulated when the book rehabili- 


first 


tation 


program was inaugurated. 
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sufficient to bring it up to a quota of 10 
textbooks per pupil; a school already ex- 
ceeding this quota was given only a 
nominal sum. 

Although the first inventories were pio- 
neer strides in the development of an ade- 
quate system of textbook accounting, there 
were many omissions and inaccuracies. (As 
one principal turned in his inventory book, 
he declared he was positive it was within 
2,000 books of being correct!) To insure 
complete and accurate inventories and to 
stop innumerable wasteful practices, the 
Bureau introduced a series of corrective 
measures. 

Five book auditors were employed, one 
of whose duties it is to audit the textbook 
inventories. Incidentally, these young men 
are graduates of Chicago Normal College, 
hold bachelor’s or master’s degrees from 
a university, have had either business or 
library training, and were also chosen for 
their apparent ability “to get along’’ with 
people. 

Last year, one of the high schools re- 
ported 7,000 books “lost or stolen.” The 
book auditor was sent to the school to in- 
vestigate and found all 7,000 of them 
tucked away on shelves in teachers’ closets 
and other out-of-the-way places. Although 
the principal of the school was originally 
incensed at the Bureau for doubting the 
accuracy of his signed statement, when he 
learned of the book auditor’s findings, he 
did not spare his faculty. He sent the fol- 
lowing mimeographed bulletin to his teach- 
Cts. 

“A book auditor is now completing an investi- 
gation of the textbook situation. He has found 


several thousard books concealed in rooms at 
the main Building and Branch. There is no use 
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Rehabilitating worn books at the board of education bindery. The binders are all 
experienced journeymen and the work which they produce is of the best quality of 
library binding. 


in being mealy-mouthed about this situation. I 
have used every decent means to collect the 
books at the end of each semester and to secure 
an accurate inventory. I know, exactly in some 
cases, approximately in others, what teachers 
have caused us to report seven thousand books 
lost or stolen because they insisted on storing 
books as a squirrel stores nuts. The book auditor 
will visit your cupboards and closets this time 
and they will probably be revisited as justified 
suspicion directs. If books not accounted for are 
found, do not blame your principal for what 
happens next. The intention of the textbook 
division downtown is to put textbook matters on 
a clearing-house basis, to fix responsibility for 
books, and to enforce their system. I am for this 
all the way and will do what I can to help it 
along.” 


The five book auditors took over the 
job of approving (or disapproving) requi- 
sitions for the removal from the schools of 
worn or obsolete books, a duty heretofore 
falling on the district superintendents. The 
district superintendents have many respon- 
sibilities. They are conscientious but each 
one has eighty schools. It was physically 





Sewing a book in the board of education 
bindery. Careful supervision of the work 
insures maximum life for rebound books. 


impossible for him or her personally to in- 
spect the piles or bundles of allegedly 
worn-out or obsolete books, probably 
dumped in the engine room to await a 
truck to haul them away. Consequently, 
many books not worn out and many books 
not obsolete found their way into these 
piles and bundles, and received an O.K. for 
removal. The auditors, however, put on 
overalls and examined by title every book 
in the pile. They divided the pile into three 
parts: Usable books: Texts physically 
sound and reasonably up-to-date are not 
approved for removal unless the school does 
not need them. In that case the books are 
taken to some other school and the first 
school may not order any other books in 
that particular subject for one year. Books 
to be rebound: Sometimes worn books are 
not so badly worn but that they can be 
rebound and restored to use. These are sent 
to the book bindery. Books to be dis- 
carded: Worn-out books, not worth at- 
tempting to rebind, and obsolete books not 
needed at the school, are O.K’d for perma- 
nent removal from the school — to be sold 
for paper pulp or exchanged for a credit 
allowance on the purchase of new books. 

In the near future it is planned to do 
away with the textbook inventories and 
the 400 different methods of textbook ac- 
counting, and to install in their stead a sys- 
tem of continuous accounting, uniform in 
all the schools. Equipment has already been 
purchased for every classroom of each 
school in the city, with a control file in 
each principal’s office, and a master con- 
trol in the Bureau of Research and Build- 
ing Survey. 

The Bureau of Research and Building 
Survey wanted to establish a book bindery 
but funds were not available for it. How- 
ever, the Federal Government helped out, 
first with the Civil Works Administration. 
and later with the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. Seventy book binders were 
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supplied by the CWA. They worked in 
pairs and went from school to school. Their 
work was helpful but not particularly effec- 
tive, mainly pasting and gluing, and occa- 
sional hand sewing. A WPA book bindery 
is now in operation which will compare 
favorably with a commercial bindery. It 
is considered so valuable that the presi- 
dent of the school board telegraphed to 
Washington, and the mayor of Chicago 
spoke to the Works Progress Administra- 
tor personally, to retain it. This book 
bindery is concentrated in seven rooms of 
a centrally located school building. The 
personnel consists of a foreman, two fore- 
women, two clerks, a_ timekeeper, 71 
trained, experienced, union book binders, 
and 30 laborers. The last mentioned han- 
dle books, sort them, load, and unload de- 
liveries. The board of education has pur- 
chased and installed power cutters, stitch- 
ing machines, gluing machines, stamping 
and lettering machines, and the necessary 
furniture and supplies. Within the past 
eleven months the book bindery has re- 
habilitated 118,000 textbooks, at an aver- 
age cost of five cents per book for sup- 
plies. (The average price of a new text- 
book is 84 cents.) 

Several other steps have been taken to 
increase the efficiency of textbook admin- 
istration: (1) a textbook depository 
operating under the supervision of the 
Bureau; (2) an exchange of worn and 
obsolete books for a credit allowance on 
the purchase of new books; (3) careful 
comparison of requisitions with the text- 
book inventories before approval of pur- 
chases; (4) speeding up deliveries by a 
package trucking service; (5) installation 
of a sample library where copies of text- 
books, library books, maps, and seatwork 
material on the approved lists, are available 
for inspection; (6) preparation of new ap- 
proved lists of textbooks and maps to in- 
sure that Chicago children study from the 
latest and best textbooks published; (7) 
restriction of the list of approved text- 
books in mathematics, English, and science 
from a dozen choices per subject — to one, 


and (8) a new system of competitive bid- 





Rebound books are inventoried and 
stored for shipment to schools. During 
1936-37, 118,000 books were restored to 
use at an average cost of 84 cents for 
rebinding and handling. 
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ding as a basis for textbook purchases. 


Out of all these policies have come six- 
figure savings annually, as the following 
table shows: 


Pupil Mem- 
Expenditure bership in 
Three-Year for Grades 1 to 
Average Textbooks 12 Inclusive 
1927-1928-1929 $613,892 413,183 
1934-1935-1936 $433,890 


437,245 


The expenditure for textbooks in the 
three years since the reorganization of 
textbook administration, compared with 
the last three “normal” years before the 
depression, shows a total savings of $540,- 
000, or an average of $180,000 per year — 
notwithstanding the fact that there are 
24,000 more pupils now than then. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out 
that the board of education placed text- 
book administration under the control of 
the Superintendent of Schools and the Di- 
rector of Research and Building Survey. 
Thus, in the desire to effect economy in 
the use of textbooks, there have been no 
educational sacrifices. As a matter of fact, 
educationally the Chicago school system 
has been improved by these new policies. 

For example, Chicago now buys only 
the latest and best textbooks published; 
namely, books which have been rated 
“above average” by committees of teach- 
ers and principals, and bear late copyright 
dates. Since the Bureau of Research and 
Building Survey took over textbook ad- 
ministration, median reference book 


the 
and textbook “adopted” for the Chicago 


1This does not include library books, maps, seat-work 


materials or tests 
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QUALIFICATIONS WHICH MAKE FOR SCHOOL-BOARD 
SUCCESS' 
J. B. Edmonson, Ph.D. 


1. A strong conviction that an adequate system of public education is im- 
perative in a democracy and is also an essential service to be supported in 


every American community. 


2. A sufficient background of experience in the community to insure an 
adequate understanding of its educational needs, resources, and aspirations. 

3. A well-established reputation among associates for high intelligence, 
sound judgment, personal honesty, and genuine co-operativeness. 

4. An ability to grasp the necessity of employing the needed expert per- 
sonnel to administer the school system in terms of general policies as adopted 


by the board. 


5. A willingness to devote the time and energy required for an adequate 
understanding of the problems of the local school system. 

6. A genuine desire to render a quality of service that will promote the 
educational well-being of children and young people. 

7. A devotion to high ideals of public service such as will prevent the seek- 
ing or acceptance of special privileges for himself, for his family, or for 
his firm involving employment, the sale of goods or services, or any type of 
favor not extended to other school patrons. 


‘Presented to the Toledo, Ohio 
of Education, University of Michigan 
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school system, bears a 1936 copyright date. 

Instead of certain schools having only 
three, four or five textbooks per pupil, now 
every school has at least 10; instead of 
schools having as few as one tenth of a 
library book per pupil, every school now 
has at least 2 per pupil. 

Every school has been equipped with a 
minimum of the following reference sets 
(many schools have more): a new un- 
abridged dictionary, four collegiate dic- 
tionaries, three sets of encyclopedias, and 
two sets of general references in literature 
and social studies. 


League of Women Voters, May 11, 1937. 


Dr. Edmonson is dean of the School 





Before the depression Chicago was 
spending 39 cents per pupil annually for 
high-school library hooks; in the last two 
years 75 cents per pupil has been spent 
(even though there are 46,000 more stu- 
dents in high school now than before the 
depression ). 

An anomaly of the last three years of 
the depression has been the improvement 
in the quality of Chicago public-school 
textbooks and the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity in the use of textbooks 
— while the sum of $540,000 was being 
saved. 


Whistles in the Valley 


NEW DOCTRINE FOR MONROE — XXX 


I 


It was now long past noon in Monroe, beautiful. Those busy 
local executives had long since pushed back their chairs from 
the plaid-covered tables at the Union House, around the corner 
on Broad Street, had paused long enough to pay their bills and 
exchange the latest quip with the stout lady behind the desk 
near the entrance, had lighted their cigars anew, and gone their 
way. Long past noon in Monroe, long past the time usually de- 


voted to lunch in the Hamilton household. 
cold. 


for your father. 


Familiar words in any schoolman’s home! 

And now Hamilton had swung across his lawn, and now he was 
“No, nothing much has happened; I was going 
Over a couple of things with Mr. Benkert this morning, and the 


at table. 


time slipped away before we noticed it.’ 


as long as I can; must try to eat something. Make a bluff at it, 


he author 


, Monroe 
of Brooke W 


f New Doctrine for 
Hills 


( I wonder what makes Smith so late. 
sit down, children. You may as well start eating; we won't wait 


who has been writing under the pen name 
S supervising principal of schools at Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Albert S. Davis’ 


anyway. 


with me.” 


. The meat will get 
Oh, dear: 
bothering me. 


that you say? 


Benkert said I may have some visitors this after- 
noon; now I wonder who he means by that? 
my dear; I was just thinking.” 
likely it’ll be the committee to “have a pleasant, quiet little talk 
That’s what they said to Todd over at Lunt- 
ville when they broke the news to Aim. 


“Excuse me, 
Visitors at the office? Most 


He got another job. 


‘ They won’t have to waste their time on me; they can have 
the peace they’re after, when I’m gone 
and Peter Barron. I’m sorry for them; pretty tough on those nice 
young people — and all because they stood up for me. ; 
There’s the telephone; suppose it’s somebody else calling up 
about this latest rumpus. Can’t even let me eat lunch without 
I'll answer it. 


. and Miss Ross 


“Oh, hello, Mr. Benkert. 


. Of course, it’s all right; I was nearly through. W hat’s 
Don’t let him print a retraction? . . . What? 
7, Ot . «+s & 


that so! 
Keep it from her 
awful Mr. Short! 


porch. 


Hold it over his head indefinitely? 


Excuse me a moment.” ‘ 

It was Mrs. Hamilton calling, calling from the bay window in 
the dining room. “Smith, Smith! There’s a man coming up the 
street just as fast as he can run. 


Why, why, it’s that 
He’s turning in here! Oh, Smith” 


There was a frenzied drumming of feet on the steps, on the 
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Exclaimed Hamilton, “Don’t answer that doorbell! Run up- 
stairs, quick; and keep out of this!’ 

A second prolonged, one might almost say agonized, peal of 
the bell rang through the house. And the next instant a flurry 
of indubitably agonized fists beating at the door. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it, Short. So ‘you’ve got to see me,’ have you? 
You ‘must’? Well, I don’t want to see you/ Oh, ‘it’s all a 
mistake,’ is it? Tell that to the judge, Short; 7 won't listen to you. 

No, I won’t talk it over. No, you can’t come in.” 

But Short had slipped past in spite of Hamilton’s energetic re- 
fusal; had slipped past into the living room — breathless, white- 
faced, shaking a very, very different Short from the erst- 
while jaunty head of the table among the boys down at the fire- 
house; a Short who babbled incoherent explanations, who mouthed 
cringing apologies through frantic lips; a Short, who clung desper- 
ately to Hamilton’s sleeve, praying for pardon — anything, any- 
thing, rather than face a Grand Jury; a Short who cried out in 
dismay as his eager promise to print a full retraction was con- 
temptuously refused. 

And to his despairing, “Oh, think of my wife and my family! 
You wouldn’t ruin them, would you?” came the stern rejoinder. 

“Suppose you think of my wife and family, Short! You haven't 
hesitated to try to ruin them!” In growing excitement as the long, 
long train of the last few months swept across his mind, “It was 
perfectly all right for you, wasn’t it, Short: for you to fill your 
paper week after week with abuse, with lying innuendo, with 
malicious suggestion! Perfectly all right for you to try to tear 
down what we were honestly and decently trying to set up. Per- 
fectly all right for you to make my family the victims of your 
cheap wit; to make my wife almost ashamed to be seen on the 
streets of your self- styled Monroe, beautiful! You didn’t think 
of them any of this time, did you, Short?” He stepped nearer. 
“You've been pretty clever, pretty clever, all these months, Short; 
but we’ve got you at last! And now you have the brazen im- 
pudence to come to me — here in my own home, unbidden, un- 
wanted”’ 

There is no telling what Hamilton might have said or done 
next, had there not been that instant an unexpected eruption in 
the form of a middle-aged gentleman who burst suddenly into 
the room; a gentleman, who let out a yell of triumph as he caught 
sight of the cowering editor; a ponderous gentleman, who tore 
off his coat and dashed it on the floor with the utmost celerity 
and reckless abandon; who danced around the room with the 
ease and grace of a trained athlete half his weight and years, who 
brandished his arms in the air, the while he uttered strange 
things in a hoarse voice — things that had to do with a certain 
person’s nervy attempts to keep Aim out of town; things that had 
to do with his own overpowering and irresistible yearning to 
knock somebody’s head off right away, and his unbounded delight 
at having found the right place to consummate this desirable 
ae 

“Hold on a second, Bill Dobson!” interrupted the amazed 
Hamilton who had managed to distinguish the infuriated fea- 
tures of his friend in this unexpected apparition which, at the 
moment, resembled a helicopter working overtime, than 
anything else. “This is my party!” 

“Oh, yes?” bellowed Mr. Dobson. “D’ye think I drove over 
here a mile a second and got every traffic cop in the world after 
me, just for nothing? Mebbe it is your party, Smith Hamilton: 
but I’m going to furnish the music, and don’t you 


more 


forget it, 


either! _ Hey, you, git up out from under that divan and be 
quick about it!” 
“Why?” reasonably inquired Mr. Short who had taken ad- 


vantage of this momentary respite to seek refuge in the most 
likely spot available on such limited notice. 

“Now, isn’t that dumb?” loudly commented Mr. 
tones of the utmost exasperation. Then, by way of patient ex- 
planation, “So’s I can knock you down, of course!” Throwing 
himself flat on his not inconsiderable stomach with complete dis- 
regard of drawing-room convention, to say nothing of the dignity 
of bookdom, the while he peered under the furniture. 
coming out of there, or have I got to fetch you out?” 
the more convenient of Mr. Short’s wildly waving legs. 


Dobson in 


“Are you 
Pulling at 
“Come on 
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out, you!’’ Mr. Short came; came so suddenly he skidded half 
way across the room, eventually coming to rest near Hamilton 
who promptly stepped in front of him. 

“Now, see here, Bill Dobson,” commanded the host of this 
pleasant little gathering. “Just why you're so anxious to tear this 
shrinking violet apart, I don't know; but I’m not going to stand 
for it here, not in my house.” 
‘ “Bless you for saying that,’ 
of attention. “I'll never forget this.” 

“Probably not,” returned Hamilton, 
that the war-like Mr. 
temporary rest period. 


’ almost blubbered the main object 


noting with satisfaction 
Dobson had ceased his gyrations for a 
“There are some other things you’d better 
not forget, too—not if you know what's healthy for you. I 
can’t help what Mr. Benkert may decide to do in your Case; 
that’s up to him. But if you do manage to stay out of jail a while 
longer, Short, there’s one thing you are going to do, and that’s 
just this: hereafter, every single word you print about the school, 
about the teachers, the school board, or the children — absolutely 
everything must first be shown me for my approval.” 

“Why, why,” stuttered the wretched Short. “Why, that makes 
you the absolute censor of almost every word that goes into 
The Item.” 

“Exactly; I’m glad you get the point so quickly,” grimly replied 
Hamilton. “That’s precisely what I intend to be from now on — 
censor! Of course, if you'd rather talk it over with the 
judge” .. 

“Anything you say!”’ hastily interrupted Short, as he noticed 
signs of renewed anim: ition being evidenced by Mr. Dobson. 

‘Just anything you say. 

“And while I’m thinking of it,’ remorselessly continued Hamil- 
ton. “I believe it would be very nice for you to print a good, 
ringing editorial about me and my good works in your next issue. 
Don’t you agree that this is a very good idea, Mr. Dobson?” 

“Perfectly splendid!” enthusiastically agreed that gentleman. 
“In fact, to get matters started correctly, I’m going to censor 
this first of a series of such editorials, my self — immediately 
(pronounced with an intensive emphasis, syllable by syllable, that 
baffles all description). To Mr. Short, then: “‘Won’t we have such 
good times together from now on? And isn’t it lucky my car is 
right out in front of the house, so we can hustle down to your 
office and get on the job?” Struggling to his feet, “Go ahead, 
you!” As he propelled the palpitating editor toward the door, 
energetically shaking him by the collar, Mr. Dobson paused for 


a second. “Blam my hat down, so’s it'll stay on. Can’t you 
see I'm busy?’ Mr. Hamilton obliged the aggrieved Mr. Dobson. 
Renewing his grip, ““Now, then, you git!” 


And for the second time in this short but crowded afternoon, 
Mr. Short got—an instant in advance of the heavy shoe at- 
tached to the energetic right foot of Mr. William Dobson. 

“Why,” said Hamilton in surprise as he glanced across the 
porch at the wake left by his departing visitors. “There are two 
cars parked out there in the street!” 

There were. 

II 

Possibly fifteen minutes before the stirring events just related, 
a certain mud-spattered sedan pulled up in front of the office 
of The Monroe Item and parked beside the curb. Immediately, 
thereafter, three unusually husky gentlemen, their coats buttoned 
tightly up to their chins, with great dignity emerged and glanced 
about them. 

“Look out fer that bullpup!” exhorted one of these gentlemen, 
a gentleman with huge, gnarled fists, fists quite capable of driv- 
ing home cast-iron pipes unaided, in the event of his own well- 
digging apparatus breaking down. ‘“‘Come away from that ‘ere 
policeman; ain’t you got sense enough to know we ain’t a’lookin’ 
fer him?” This reproof to a panting, lop-eared bulldog of singu- 
larly hideous and businesslike appearance, who was casting yearn- 
ing glances in the direction of an officer of the law, idling on 
the corner. 

‘Seems like a pretty desp'rate critter,” 
the bluecoat. 

“He is,’ was the agreeable reply, 
skunks.” 


admiringly commented 


“and he cert’ny is death on 
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“Was you a’lookin’ fer one?” inquired the other, with a thor- 
oughly delighted and comprehending glance at the front entrance 
to the office of The Item. 

“We sure are!”’ promptly replied the gentleman with prominent 
hands. “To be honest with youse, we have just come over from 
irish Hill fer that express purpose.” 

“Well,” said the officer, regretful longing in his tones. “I’m 
sorry to have to tell you gentlemen that the partic’lar skunk I 
think you're a’lookin’ for I just seen tearing up the street toward 
the school superintendent’s house as tight as he could jump. 
You might find him up there, that is if you’re not too busy to 
drive along a piece. "Tain’t very far” . hopefully. 

Swinging his night stick he watched the sedan roll in 
the direction indicated. ‘““Dern the luck!” he exploded. Then, as 
a sudden and pleasant thought seemed to come into his mind, 
‘“Mebbe they'll be back in a little while, an’ I won’t miss a// 
the fun.” Wistfully, ‘They /ook like pretty good fellers”’ 


“Yes, sir!” was his comment that evening as he related the 
events of the afternoon to a most appreciative audience in the 
back room of the brick building which sheltered the police officers 
of the municipality of Monroe in their off hours. “Yes, sir, I 
never seen such a elegant parade in all my life. First, there was a 
car which was drove by a great, big, fat feller, who hopped out 
mighty quick; and he had that ‘ere Short right by the neck, just 
a’‘luggin’ him along. And you oughta heard the way he lit into 
that crook, tellin’ him what he thought of him. Why, you coulda 
heard him a block away; / couldn't a’thought up all them things 
he called him, not if I didn’t do nothing else but think fer a mil- 
lion years. It was the finest bawling out / ever heard, an’ every 
word was strictly true. An’ then this other car I was a’tellin’ 
you about stopped, an’ they all piled out. This ‘ere bullpup 
bounces out, too, and quicker’n lightning he lets out a most 
awful wicked yell and starts fer Short; and one more jump he’d 
a’ had him, too, but this fat feller gives one last yank and slams the 
door just in time. Yes, sir, just a second more and that ’ere dog 
woulda had that crook by the hind legs.”’ 

“And served him good and right,” observed one of the group 
after a moment of thoughtful silence. “7 wouldn’t a’cared much if 
he'd a’had to walk lame fer a year, not after the way he’s been 
a cuttin’ up about everything in Monroe he thinks he ought to 
be able to boss.”’ 

“Say!” exclaimed another. “I happened to take a look in the 
window of the paper on the way home tonight, and there was that 
crook a’poundin’ away on a typewriter fer dear life, and there was 
a monstrous big fellow standin’ right over him, and just as I 
looks in I hear him holler, ‘Put that in capital letters; and under- 
line it, too!’ ” 

“Betcha the next paper will be mighty interestin’ reading!” 
delightedly observed the first. 

It was, as all Monroe observed with great edification a day or 
two later. Very interesting, indeed, thanks to the thoroughgoing 
editing of Mr. William Dobson. 


II] 

Tyrone was gone, and Atkins was gone: and now Editor Short 
was through, definitely through, if the immediate cessation of his 
weekly diatribes and streams of invective launched at the Monroe 
schools in general, and Smith B. Hamilton in particular, might 
be considered as an index. Gone, all gone; torn down from their 
seats of long-fancied security, this precious trio. And now new 
leaders were there to take their vacant places at the long table 
at the firehouse — leaders, who were perfectly willing to take over 
the task of turning these shallow intelligences into other channels, 
other and less dangerous. Quite willing to take up other matters 
lar apart from the particular subject which had featured their 
endless discussions during long winter nights in months past. 
The rank and file of the boys, confused, their perfect confidence 
in their former heroes shattered by the sudden turn to the fan- 
tastic whirl of events through which they had followed like sheep, 
knowing only that something had happened which had pulled 
down irrevocably their captains from their high places, willingly 
sought new fields where they might wander. Short learned this 
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to his own satisfaction — or intense dissatisfaction — the first 
evening he dared venture forth following the installation of the 
new editorial policy at The Jtem. On his arrival he was met with 
stony silence, eventually broken by Mr. Lumpkin’s solemn warn- 
ing: 

‘Brothers, there is a traitor in our midst!” 

‘“Who’s a traitor?’”’ demanded Mr. Short, looking suspiciously 
about him. 

“You are!” roared a large gentleman whose main function at 
fires was “keepin’ a tight holt on the extension ladders so’s the 
other boys wouldn’t fall offen it an’ bust their heads off.” “You 
double-crossin’, cock-eyed apology fer a human bein’! Git!” And 
once more Mr. Short got. Gittin’ was the easiest thing he did, 
nowadays; it was becoming a habit, he dolefully reflected as he 
dodged his solitary way homeward. 

Yes, so far as the schools of Monroe figured, from now on the 
boys down at the firehouse were through, definitely and finally 
through. Yet Monroe seemed to bear up bravely under it. 

It worried Mr. Tibbs, did this turn of events. It worried him 
still more as he approached the critical tine when appointments 
of teachers for the ensuing year were to be considered. The calm, 
quiet, matter-of-fact discussions at the board table were quite 
different from those at the long table down at the firehouse. These 
men spoke a different language, a language which he did not 
comprehend. Yet, they seemed to get things done, and done 
easily. There was a singular order of business, an order which 
secured results, an order which he did not understand. Toward 
him, to his surprise there was a perfectly pleasant attitude which 
took for granted his membership in this body. He went to his 
first meeting with the fixed intention of showing these would-be 
smart fellers where they got off, the very first crack they made. 
This he had promised the boys more than once; but how could 
he be expected to conduct such a demonstration when there weren’t 
any wisecracks? In this mysterious order of business there was 
that peculiar attitude which greeted his shrewdest sallies with a 
casual, good-natured reply, or no reply at all. Mr. Short began 
to realize a bit dimly that he was by way of being a nobody 
among somebodies, a fact which was the more noticeable as the 
weeks slipped past. And so Mr. Tibbs worried; and in a sur- 
prisingly short time — for him — although no word was spoken, 
there dawned on his not too acute consciousness the truth of 
that wise suggestion, a suggestion which any new school-board 
member may well remember: listen, learn, think and keep 
still! Still, until he knows what it’s all about; and when he’s 
sure he has reached this happy state, either keep still a while 
longer or else ask some good fellow on the board the answer 
and not try to tell him. 

Simple enough, isn’t it! Well 
Think this one over! . 

And so those near to the last weeks sped their way, those last 
weeks in the school year, which, for some reason, are so hard 
to remember. There were many visitors at the school office, 
nowadays — strange visitors. Doc Kern came, and talked a while 
with Hamilton; and having looked about a bit, departed with 
some ordinary pleasantry. And Berkins dropped in one after- 
noon on his way home from the Building and Loan, stayed a 
short time, examined the filing system in the office and went his 
way. . “He had the nerve to tell me the new record cards Mr. 

Hamilton installed are unusually well organized!”’ so Miss Ross 
indignantly reported to the languid Mr. Peter Barron a little 
later. “What does he expect, anyway?” And even the 
great Merkler called, a surprisingly pleasant Merkler, who spent 
a long time with Hamilton, inquiring about this and about that; 
a Merkler who remarked thoughtfully enough at parting, “Well, 
in the last analysis, Mr. Hamilton, what Monroe and any town 
wants are good schools and freedom from turmoil.” . . . 

A little peace! There it was again. Hamilton smiled grimly to 
himself. A little peace they all want. They'll have it soon 
enough with Tyrone gone, and Atkins gone, and Short 
bottled up — and when /’m gone! 

And at home his wife was planting perennials in their flower 
garden. Things like this hurt even schoolmen — but school- 


even Mr. Tibbs learned. 


men have no business being sensitive. 
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IV 

Last week in May, and Tuesday night. Regular board meeting 
date. Busy place, the office, busy all day. Very important work, 
too; for tonight is the time set for appointments of teachers, and 
the lists must be correct, and the totals must be well within the 
budget, and the superintendent must be ready for any one of a 
hundred possible questions likely to be raised, and give immedi- 
ately and without hesitation answers that will satisfy even the 
most critical member. 

But here is the school; and many more cars than usual are 
parked in front, for tonight, gentlemen, is the time set for ap- 
pointment of teachers and the superintendent must report 
and be reported on tonight; and it is all very important . and 
everybody knows what an awful time we have been having in the 
schools this year. 

All beautiful was the early evening and red in the west was 
the sunset as Smith B. Hamilton walked his last mile. ae 
make my recommendations exactly as if I expect to be here next 
year. They won't have to say very much to me; they'll 
have the peace they’re looking for. . . . 

A crowded board room. Benkert at his end of the table; Mr. 
Tibbs, two seats removed, an important mass of papers piled 
before him; the others in their usual places. But there is 
Berkins! What is Ae doing there? That’s Merkler over there! He 
never came to a board meeting, before; I wonder. Why, 
that’s Doc Kern coming in; it’s the Citizens’ Protest Committee! 
The whole outfit! Why, why? To see a superintendent 
ousted; all right, if that’s the kind of people you are, go ahead, 
and enjoy yourselves! 

“Report of the superintendent.”’ It was the gravely courteous 
voice of Mr. Benkert, his eyes on Hamilton. 

Opening of typed sheets, rustling of papers, 

“I recommend the reappointment of Miss Mildred Ross as 
school secretary at an increase in salary of one hundred dol- 
lars.” 

There it is, right out! Let them do what they want. Get it over 
with. 

But “Move the recommendation be approved.” “Second 
the motion.” “Any discussion?” “Those in favor signify assent 
by the usual sign.” “The vote is unanimous, Mr. Chairman.” 

What on earth, thought Hamilton; didn’t they get the name 
straight? All right, then — Aere’s one for you: 

“The board well knows that we have gone along this year 
without a high-school principal. . I have canvassed the situa- 
tion very carefully. I recommend the appointment of Mr. 
Peter Barron as high-school principal!” There! That will 
show where I stand. They won’t miss this one; they what's 
that they’re saying? ; 

“T agree with this part of the report, and I move that Mr. 
Peter Barron be appointed principal of the high school at the 
salary mentioned.” Why, they’re seconding the motion! 
Do they realize what they’re doing?” “Roll call on this 
motion, Mr. Clerk.” . . . “Benkert.”’ Without hesitation, “Aye!” 
“Perry.” Quickly, “Aye!” “Tibbs.” A straining forward of the 
crowd, a sudden silence “Ves, sir . I mean, aye!” 
Hamilton could not believe his ears. Unanimous a unani- 
mous vote! Something’s wrong, here! But it was Benkert 
speaking again, “Mr. Hamilton, please continue your report.” 
“T recommend the reappointment of” Clear down the list; 
every single recommendation, every one — approved! 

Impossible; but now it’s a matter of record. 

There was a pause following the last vote, and Benkert’s voice 
again cut the silence, the same gravely courteous Benkert, 

“Mr. Hamilton, if it’s a fair question, do you wish the board 
to act on the question of your reappointment at this meeting. or 
would you prefer to discuss it privately?” 

Here it is, at last, that “quiet, pleasant, friendly little talk: no 
hard feelings, you understand.” That’s what they said to 
Todd over at Luntville I hope Merkler and Doc Kern and 
the rest of them are enjoying this moment. 

Hamilton was on his feet, now, his hands pulling nervously at 
the papers before him. Slowly, 

“T realize, have realized for some time that what you wish for 
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the boys and girls of Monroe are good schools. That has been 
my own wish, increasingly so as I have become better acquainted 
with them. I greatly appreciate your endorsement of my recom- 
mendations, particularly that concerning Mr. Barron. I have 
every confidence in him; he will give you a good high school. Of 
that I am certain. Now, gentlemen,” still more slowly, “I know 
full well that Monroe is entitled to a little peace and quiet in its 
schools. It is due them; it is due you. I owe this to you; I owe 
this to the children. There is my answer: There is no other way 
out apparent to me. And now, since I have no other recommen- 
dations to make, I'll just ask one last privilege — possibly not 
too great a privilege, under the circumstances — of leaving quietly 
at this time.’’ Hesitating a hard instant, fighting desperately to 
speak in the same matter-of-fact way which characterized his 
usual manner of speech at board meetings. “Til just be 
going, now it will take me a second to get my papers to- 
gether.”’ Fighting, fighting. Keep your head up, you! 
Don't let them see the way you feel. 

“Mr. Hamilton, you have not answered my question! It will 
be unnecessary for you to leave this room, unless you so wish, 
Mr. Hamilton” Benkert was on his own feet, now; a 
Benkert leaning far out across the table, a Benkert whose every 
accent spoke the exultation ringing in his own kindly heart. 
Why, all the board is standing! They're voting! ’ 
Three more years, he says! “Why, gentlemen, do you 
mean you really want me to stay? You mean you don't 
want me to go?” 

Hands fumbling with idle papers 
head down, eyes unseeing. . . . 

But here was Merkler — Merkler, with his great arm about 
him. And there was Mr. Tibbs, trying to shake his hand, tri- 
umphantly repeating again and again, “I always knew he was a 
smart feller; why, he was the first person who mentioned I had 
ought to run fer the school board.” And little Doc Kern, straining 
to pat him on the shoulder: ‘‘Let vou leave here, young man; say, 
I’ll give you some good, stout medicine to bring you to your 
senses, that’s what /’// do if you talk any more such nonsense!” 
And now it was Merkler shaking him. ‘“‘Leave here? No, sir! Not 
after what you’ve done for this town! Why, gentlemen, this young 
man here has given us’’ he thought for an instant and his 
voice rose “7’ll tell you what he has given us! A new doc- 
trine for Monroe!” 


fighting, fighting 


Vv 

It was the languid Mr. Peter Barron who leisurely unwound 
his long legs and rose from his seat on the porch as Hamilton 
came whistling up the driveway the whistle his wife had 
missed these last months. The two friends shook hands. 

“Peter Barron, I’ve a surprise for you.” 

“Mr. Hamilton, I’ve a surprise for you! 

“Peter Barron, you've just been appointed principal of the 
Monroe High School.” 

“Heaven help the kids!’’ piously exclaimed Mr. Barron. And 
then, 

“Mr. Hamilton, tonight vou’ve been appointed best man at 
my wedding!” 

“Your wedding!” gasped the astonished Hamilton. 

“Of course.” It was Mrs. Hamilton who came out of the dark- 
ness of the porch. She was not alone. “Yes, and here she is.” 

Hamilton took one look and sat down heavily on the top step. 

“Why, Miss Ross! Why, I'll be everlastingly’ . . . He 
hesitated, 

“Darned,” cheerily supplied Mr. Barron. And for once in his 
life he moved quickly, quickly enough for even the very level- 
headed Mildred Ross. . 

There are those whistles in the valley. Bet those 
trains are taking away a lot of folks for a good time, somewhere 
for a vacation! You asleep, yet? Say, how'd you like to 
go down to the lake for a month this summer you know, 
the place we used to go to. Those whistles sound 
sort of nice, late at night going far away far away 
for a vacation. 


(THE END) 
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Perhaps the most retarded phase of 
American education is the entrenched ap- 
plication of “school marks” as the chief 
measure of student achievement. The use 
of “marks” is widespread from _ kinder- 
garten through to-specialized graduate in- 
stitutions. In the vanguard of educational 
statesmanship a group of prophetic educa- 
tors advocate the abrogation of the school 
mark or grade in favor of other plans. 
These leaders have analyzed with scientific 
insight the utter hopelessness of serving 
our millions of students in the largest way 
so long as our present grading system is 
followed. Change in educational procedure 
is to be desired when it can be demon- 
strated that through change the services 
of the school are enhanced. 

While an ever-increasing number of edu- 
cational leaders as well as many parents 
are alert to the futility of our present mark- 
ing system, the actual situation is that 
few school systems have discontinued the 
use of the traditional school mark of 
numerals, letters, etc. Most of the discus- 
sions in this field have been on theoretical 
aspects. It is to be admitted that the aboli- 
tion of school grades involves many diffi- 
cult problems of administration. No mere 
decision on the part of school officials is 
sufficient to assure the successful substitu- 
tion of another plan. Parents are intelli- 
gently concerned about their children, and 
want some tangible evidence of the nature 
and degree of their success in school. So 
it is clear that any substitute pattern of 
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A Viewpoint on “School Marks” 


C. H. Marple* 


procedure must carry with it public appre- 
ciation as to its soundness. Not the least 
problem is that of persuading a large pro- 
portion of our teachers that the school 
mark can no longer be defended. 


Objectives Sought 


This discussion is primarily a report on 
the system of measuring and motivating 
student achievement in the elementary 
schools of Helena, Mont. Grades were dis- 
continued in the primary grades in 1932, 
and in grades 4 to 8, inclusive, the follow- 
ing year. The change from grades has had 
a phenomenal acceptance by the public, 
and its definite success is established. The 
new plan was evolved upon the basis of 
extensive studies and investigations, not 
only of the few similar attempts in this 
field, but of the various related problems 
bearing upon grades, report cards, reten- 
tions, promotions, permanent student rec- 
ord systems, grade placement, and accept- 
able bases for admission to the first grade. 
Many of these matters were considered in 
principals’ meetings, teachers’ meetings, 
and before various parent groups. 

The plan substituted for the use of 
grades was outlined in the light of definite 
objectives. It was believed that an attempt 
should be made to 

a) prevent the ill effects of report-card 
comparisons, 

b) enable a parent to know at once 
when a child is doing less than we have 
a reasonable right to expect of him, 

c) place emphasis upon the various 


aspects of pupil welfare rather than upon 
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scholarship alone, and 

d) point out specific difficulties and give 
specific suggestions for improvements. 

The viewpoint underlying the elements 
of the developed program involves a broad 
educational philosophy. The chief animus 
of the discussions was first and always to 
serve the requirements and interests of the 
individual student. A number of assump- 
tions found place in the new setup which 
cannot be discussed in this article for lack 
of space. Some of these assumptions are 
moot questions. Take, for example, the 
matter of traits and their use in report 
cards and student record systems. It will 
be admitted that traits are too frequently 
used in the abstract; honesty, trustworthi- 
ness, promptness, and others. Some be- 
lieve that constant reference to desirable 
traits, even in the abstract, finally results 
in such traits becoming a basic part of per- 
sonality. Others believe that no trait exists 
as an abstraction, but only in connection 
with specific and concrete situations, and 
as a part of, and in connection with, ex- 
perience. The latter viewpoint was taken 
to determine the status of traits in the 
plan in use in the Helena schools. 

Report-card comparisons and the ill 
effects resulting therefrom constitute per- 
haps the most potent indictment of the 
school mark. The traditional grade has 
been guilty of violating the laws of growth, 
security, motivation, and success. The 
common pattern in American education 
has been to measure the achievement of 
each student in a given group against a 
common body of knowledge. Much has 
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been said about recognizing individual dif- 
ferences, and certainly much has been done 
both in curricular enrichment and homo- 
geneous groupings. Some schools have even 
worked out so-called lists of “minimum 
essentials” which have usually proven to 
be lists of “maximum essentials” instead. 
Far too many teachers continue to use the 
genius of competition in mass relationships 
to subject matter. The concern is regard- 
ing what the student does to or with sub- 
ject matter, rather than what subject 
matter and the effects of mass competition 
do to the student. 


Evils of Mass Competition 

Mass competition becomes most unkind 
in any heterogeneous group; that is, com- 
petition for the mastery or manipulation 
of any stated body of knowledge or prob- 
lem. Differences in ability to achieve are 
so obvious and so pronounced that they 
should be given continuous recognition. 
When ruthless competition prevails, a few 
with more effective neural connections 
always “head” the list, whereas another 
unfortunate few, due to less _ effective 
neural patterns, always “‘foot’’ the list. 
And to give this inequality publicity, many 
teachers and school systems not only per- 
mit comparative grades to be placed on 
report cards, but go still further by posting 
comparative ratings on bulletin boards, 
subject by subject. Not only teacher per- 
suasion, but social ridicule are invoked to 
compel students of low ability to do what 
the limitations of nature make utterly im- 
possible. No wonder a commissioner of 
prisons recently said: ‘Criminals are often 
made in schools through being doomed to 
failure because of the passing mark. They 
are branded as inferior and started on the 
road to delinquency.” 

In the elementary schools of Helena, 
students do not compete against a common 
task as a group. Each student competes 
only with himself. Expectancy in achieve- 
ment is made commensurate with ability to 
achieve. That ability is determined by 
teacher judgment, and by the use of a 
series of standard tests, both mental and 
achievement. The teacher’s task becomes 
that of guide, counselor. She encourages 
each student to work near the maximum of 
his ability. Many curriculum adaptations 
have been made to provide an enriched 
offering for the more capable students, 
while simplifying the offering for those 
with less ability, with endless variations 
and modifications for various ability levels. 
The tragic effects of hopeless effort are thus 
immediately and completely eliminated. 

The abrogation of grades has made it 
possible to balance acceleration and _ re- 
tardation, and retentions are seldom neces- 
sary under the new plan. Any student who 
works near the maximum of his ability is 
transferred to the next higher grade at the 
close of the school term. A recommenda- 
tion for any considerable number of reten- 
tions indicates a lack of adjustment. So the 
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question is asked, “What has failed?” 
Perhaps it is not the student at all. If it 
is the student, why has he not been kept 
working near his maximum? Perhaps it is 
the teacher who has failed; or the school 
administrators; or society in what it ex- 
pects of an individual. Perhaps it is a lack 
of adaptation in the curriculum. It should 
be said that almost all retentions are stu- 
dents who have come into the school sys- 
tem from other communities. In any case 
when a retention is recommended, the 
questions are asked, “What will this stu- 
dent gain by repeating the work of this 
grade? What effect will being retained have 
upon his outlook, his spirit? May he not 
possibly lose more than he will gain?”’ 

The use of school marks causes ill feel- 
ings not only among students, but among 
parents, and between students and teach- 
ers. Comparison of school grades is wide- 
spread. Parents resent grades for their 
children which they regard as too low. 
Grades cause many cases of maladjust- 
ment between students and teachers. The 
teacher is compelled to sit in the role of a 
judge. Many so-called personality malad- 
justments between students and teachers 
find their origin in traditional school 
marks. 

The indictment against school marks is 
broader than the competitive aspect. 
School marks do not indicate accuracy. 
All are familiar with the tremendous vari- 
ability of values attributed to a single 
manuscript by different teachers, even in 
such a precise subject as mathematics. 
School marks provide an artificial rather 
than a real motive in education. Their use 
tends to make the child a “course passer” 


instead of a learner. They serve as a pun- 
ishment for the incompetents who are 
driven to find an escape through cheating 
and copying. Students are driven to be 
more concerned with rewards in the form 
of school marks than they are with creative 
self-improvement or self-betterment. A 
premium is placed upon conformity rather 
than upon creativity. The teacher with a 
score sheet in before her class is a pathetic 
figure, inevitably defeating by the very 
system which she used or is expected to 
use, the major objectives for which the 
progressive school is supposed to exist. It 
is paradoxical to see schools progressive 
and alert in every other respect continue in 
the use of an ineffectual procedure to in- 
dicate the basis of their justification and 
the effectiveness of the function they per- 
form in and for society. 


The Real Failure of Marks 

School marks actually tell parents little 
or nothing abou’ a child’s real progress or 
needs. They are at best only relative, and 
may not even approximate accuracy in in- 
dicating school success. Hence the dis- 
parity which occurs entirely too frequently 
between school success as indicated by 
grades, and after school success. For any 
student to be encouraged or expected to 
work for grades is a travesty upon educa- 
tional decency; and yet, school marks have 
been commonly accepted as the chief ob- 
jective toward which student effort is di- 
rected. So the parent’s estimate of his 
child’s successful achievement is in terms of 
the grades shown on report cards. Some 
parents unwittingly aggravate an unwhole- 
some condition by “rewarding”’ their chil- 
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dren for high grades. Mary is promised a 
wrist watch upon graduation if her aver- 
age is B, or if she succeeds in getting no 
mark lower than C. Similarly the weak 
student is punished for his low grades not 
only by his teacher and classmates, but by 
his parents. His parents know that he is 
bright, and so he is accused of not trying, 
and privileges are withdrawn and a sound 
scolding administered. 

Academic achievements constitute only 
a small part of the total report on stu- 
dent progress and adjustment. There are 
other items of information on which par- 
ents should and do want to be informed. 
While it is to be recognized that no report- 
card plan or system of information on stu- 
dent success can possibly be broad enough 
to meet all contingencies or satisfy every- 
one, yet it is an obligation for school offi- 
clals to assume the responsibility in stimu- 
lating public acceptance of better and more 
ellective practices in making school re- 
ports to parents carry really significant in- 
lormation. Parents want to know about 
health needs, physical handicaps, social 
maladjustments, antagonisms, sportsman- 
ship, leadership and other positive qual- 
lues, and special interests. 

The chief features of the system of re- 
porting now in use in the Helena elemen- 
tary schools may be indicated as follows: 

a) Form I and Form II represent the 
report card sent to parents each six weeks. 


No grades are given. If a student is not 
doing what the teacher feels he is capable 
of doing in a given subject, the difficulty is 
indicated by a check, thus (\/). The 
various items provided afford the teacher 
a great breadth of choice and considerable 
variability in evaluating the adjustments 
of a given student. In this report academic 
values are not ignored, but are placed in a 
consecutive relationship to other values. It 
follows immediately that there is usually 
a definite relationship between maladjust- 
ments on one or more of the various items 
checked and failure in scholastic achieve- 
ment. Hence if success in subject matter is 
not satisfactory — if a student is not work- 
ing near the maximum of his ability to 
achieve —it becomes a mutual responsi- 
bility for the teacher and the parent to dis- 
cover the reason for the child’s failure, and 
to co-operate in promoting a better adjust- 
ment. 

b) In order to carry out the second ob- 
jective of the plan, namely, to enable a 
parent to know at once when a child 
doing less than we have a reasonable right 
to expect, the teacher sends a brief per- 
sonal letter written on official school sta- 
tionery to the parent, informing her that 
her child is not working up to her ability, 
or is not making satisfactory adjustments 
in other ways. These letters vary to fit in- 
dividual needs, and invariably invite the 
parent to confer with the teacher, and sug- 


is 








gesting a date for the meeting. So long as 
a student is doing satisfactory work, no 
matter what his ability may be, his parents 
are not bothered with letters. X is an over- 
size, overage boy with a low borderline 
mentality. He rates high in effort, but his 
work far below the class average in 
quality. His social adjustments are entirely 
satisfactory. In this case no letters of com- 
plaint were ever sent to his parents, hence 
they were not invited to discuss his diffi- 
culties. The boy was happy and secure in 
his school experiences, and his parents 
were happy with him. In contrast we have 
Y, with ability far above the average. He 
definitely has superior ability which he 
never uses. He has never been required to 
work to his capacity. He does not find it 
necessary to study to make a good show- 
ing. But his teachers enlarge and enrich 
his program which he refuses to meet with 
increased effort. While his work is in every 
respect far superior to the work of X, yet 
it is not satisfactory. He is not doing all 
that we have a reasonable right to expect 
of him. So his parents are invited in for a 
conference. 


IS 


Conferences That Help Children 

The success of this feature of the plan 
depends on the faithfulness of the teachers 
in arranging for parent-teacher conferences. 
All communications sent from the school 
are countersigned by the principal. Here is 
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a typical letter taken from the school files: 
“I am sorry to inform you that Albert is 
not doing all that we feel he is capable of 
doing. He wastes time in school and does 
not consistently do his home assignments. 
Perhaps by talking matters over we can 
help him make a better adjustment. Can 
you arrange to come to the school for a 
conference Tuesday at 4:00 o'clock? 
Please sign, and return this note.’”’ Here is 
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another: “This is to inform you that 
George is not making a satisfactory adjust- 
ment in school. He is irresponsible, and 
quarrelsome toward other students, always 
getting into difficulty. He seems fatigued 
and discouraged. Will you call at the 
school for a conference sometime this week 
either at 8:30 or at 4:00 o'clock? Kindly 
indicate the time when you will call. Sign 
and return this note.” 


July, 1937 


Usually the parent-teacher conferences 
involve only the parent and teacher or 
teachers. In unusually difficult cases the 
principal is sometimes asked to participate 
in the conferences. It can be said that al- 
most invariably much good results from 
these discussions. Not only does the teacher 
come to know the parents of these case 
students, and to better understand home 


(Continued on page 93) 


School-Board Members 


Who are Making Educational History in American Cities 


DR. DONALD C. CONZETT 
President, Board of Education, 
Dubuque, lowa 
Dr. Donald C. Conzett was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Dubuque board only last year, 
but his ability as a leader and his interest 
in the cause of popular education were soon 
recognized by his associates on the board 
Thus, in April of this year, he was chosen 

president of the board of education 

His professional standing in the com- 
munity is of the highest. He received his 
elementary- and high-school education in 
Dubuque. Later, he was granted the degree 


of bachelor of science, and then that of 
doctor of medicine, at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He is a Fellow of the American 


College of Surgeons, and subsequent to his 
took a 


graduation in 1931, postgraduate 





Dr. Donald C. Conzett 
President, Board of Education, 
Dubuque, lowa 


course in pediatrics in Philadelphia. His 
writings in the main have been confined to 
medical literature. 

He was born in Dubuque, Iowa, Decem- 
ber 2, 1898. 


MR. WILLIAM M. NIELSEN 
President, Board of Education, 
Sharon Hill, Pennsylvania 
Many of the recent developments in the 
Sharon Hill schools have been due to the 


splendid leadership given by the president 
of the board of education, Mr. William M 
Nielsen. Educated in the schools of Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Nielsen has been a resident of 
Sharon Hill for 25 years. Six years ago he 
was elected to the board of education and 
for the past four years has been its pres- 
ident. Recently he has been elected president 
of the Delaware County School Directors’ 
Association. This position carries with it 
much responsibility in the light of recent 
Pennsylvania legislation granting certain 


powers to county boards to bring about con- 
smaller school districts 


solidation of 





Mr. William M. Nielsen 
President, Board of Education, 
Sharon Hill, Pennsylvania 


Under President Nielsen’s leadership the 
Sharon Hill High School has completed a 
full six-year program, enlarged its faculty, 
reorganized its curriculum, improved its 
facilities, and is now planning a much-needed 
building program 


Professionally Mr. Nielsen represents the 
Burlington Railroad as a traveling freight 
agent in the Eastern District 

MR. HARVEY ADAIR 


Secretary, Board of Education, 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 
Mr. Harvey Adair has served as a member 
of the board of education of the Bloom 
Township High School, Chicago Heights, IIl., 


for the past nine years. For four years he 
served as president and for the past two 
years he has acted as secretary. During his 
administration as president a new _ million- 
dollar building was completed and occupied, 
all outstanding educational-fund tax-anticipa- 
tion warrants except for the current year were 





Mr. Harvey 
Secretary, Board of Education, 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


4 dair 


paid off, teachers have been paid cash and 
on time instead of receiving warrants as 
formerly, and an $87,000 funding bond issue 
has been floated to take care of outstand- 
ing obligations against the district. During 
this same time the enrollment has increased 
from 1,200 to 1,800 and the valuation of the 
property in the district has dropped from 
$24,000,000 to $14,000,000, with the educa- 
tional-fund tax rate remaining at the same 
legal rate of 1 per cent 

Mr. Adair is a real “dirt farmer” and for 
the past two years has been president of the 
Cook County Farm Bureau, which. strange 
as it may seem, can boast that it is in the 
county which raises the greatest agricultural 
crop of any county in the state, and has one 


of the strongest organizations. In spite ol 
the work on his own farm, and with the 
Farm Bureau, Mr. Adair has been able to 


find time to help carry out the financial pro 
gram of the board in such a way as to meet 
all obligations and keep the financial stand- 
ing of the district unimpaired 
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The buying of janitorial supplies, al- 
though it is one of the simpler tasks of the 
school purchasing agent or school-board 
secretary, is rarely performed with the effi- 
ciency which is applied to the purchase of 
larger and more complicated articles. The 
simple reason is that janitorial supplies 
are sold under a pernicious system which 
has grown up during the past four or five 
decades and which has brought into the 
field numerous grasping manufacturers and 
incompetent or at least ignorant salesmen. 

Many of these salesmen travel under 
such euphonious titles as “sanitary field 
engineers.” They have had no training 
which has familiarized them with the neces- 
sary character of satisfactory cleaning tools 
and materials, they cannot decide whether 
the prices asked by their employers are 
fair or not; they must sell, right or wrong, 
because their pay is a commission alone. 
As rule they are forced to use high-pres- 
sure selling methods because their houses 
apply such methods to their entire sales 
forces. When such an individual enters the 
school-board offices it is well to stop and 
look, but not to listen — at least not to the 
point of buying. 

Perhaps school purchasers would not be 
misled so often by the misinformation or 
the untruths which salesmen — consciously 
or unconsciously — pass on, if they them- 
selves were better prepared for their jobs. 
If it is a duty of salesman to know his 
goods and to sell them honestly, it is no 
less a duty for the man, entrusted by the 
school board with the duty of buying, to 
know what he must buy for a given pur- 
pose, and what he should pay. 

To uproot a few falsehoods of long stand- 
ing and if possible to point out right meth- 
ods of buying janitors’ supplies, is the 
purpose of this paper. 

For convenience, the janitors’ supplies 
to be discussed may be divided into 
several classes: brushes, mopping equip- 
ment, cleaners, special chemicals, soaps, 
etc., disinfectants, including deodorants and 
waxes. Supplies used by janitors for special 
work, such as carpentry, plumbing, the 
care of boilers, painting, roofing and ma- 
sonry, are more properly classed as sup- 
plies for “‘trade work.” For although thou- 
sands of janitors are called upon to make 
minor repairs, to cover the supplies needed 
would make this paper too long. 


Bristle Brushes and Others 

“Oh, yes,” a janitor once said to me, “I 
use a bristle brush,’ as he displayed a 
cheap black fiber stapled brush, as far from 
bristles as the poles, and after half hour 
of explanation, and with printed records to 
Prove the facts, he still believes he is 
using hog bristle brushes and that I was 
trying to “pull one over,” by selling him a 


Stop, Look, But Don't Listen 


C. D. Marshall 


sixty-dollar-a-dozen brush, which would 
have outworn, outswept, and outperformed 
the nine-dollars-sixty-cents-a-dozen type 
he was using, for which he paid three dol- 
lars — about ten to one! 

Ten days ago, I overheard a salesman 
“placing” an order for delivery to a hard- 
ware store, for a school district. The num- 
ber of the brush and the firm I well knew. 
It was a gray fiber-centered brush with an 
outer row or casing of mixed fiber and 
hog bristle. I have never accurately meas- 
ured the bristle content of this brush, but 
at a charitable estimate I would place the 
bristle content at 10 per cent. The school- 
board bid asked for 80-per-cent bristle. 
Now so far as I know, the goods were 
shipped direct to the local hardware dealer! 
He turned them over to the schools and 
the “janitor” has inferior brushes, not fitted 
for the job! 

However, someone overpaid for them, in 
this case the taxpayers, and the daily half- 
done job of sweeping reflects adversely on 
the health of the children. Why? Because 
the germ-laden dust is only half swept 
up with a poor tool. 

To begin at the beginning — what is 
this “bristle” we mention? Nothing more 
nor less than the hair that grows on hogs 
alone. Most of this comes from China, 
Siberia, Russia, Poland, and _ other 
European countries. Why? In these coun- 
tries hogs are raised for this purpose, while 
in our land we produce mostly the “lard” 
varieties. 

The bristle is gathered from live hogs 
at shedding time by the simple process of 
a scraping board under which the hogs 
pass. The bristle material is carefully 
gathered and bought up by regular collec- 
tors, much as hides, etc., are bought here. 
The material is then blended by a’ simple 
blower. Care is exercised to get exactly the 
right commercial shades or blends of the 
black or white or yellow, just as we mix 
paints. Then follows a tedious hand-sizing 
process, as the bristle is sorted in sizes of 
length; every eighth inch composes a 
grade. 

Why use hog bristle? Because, due to its 
elasticity, its taper from butt to flag, and 
by its flag or split end, by which bristle 
can always be identified, it differs from all 
like materials. Again why are these char- 
acteristics of importance? First, by its 
elasticity or snap, bristle never mats; it 
always stands up. Second, by its taper, dust 
falls down and out of the brush, which 
never clogs under ordinary conditions. Thus 
the split flag carries the dust and does do 
a finer job. 

Hence, having these three natural char- 
acteristics, not found in hair or fiber, the 
two cheaper substitutes which mat and 
curl, it may readily be seen that bristle 
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makes the best brushes. 

“Are not all brushes made of bristle?”’ 
you ask. “We call them bristle sweeps.” 
Yes, you call them that (some contain a 
small per cent of the material) and years 
ago they were made entirely of bristle. 
There are a few users; I know of one only, 
who insists on pure bristle. This man wants 
it 5 or 5% in. “out of block.”’ Such brushes 
cost plenty, but they save money in the 
long run. 

Years ago, I am told, all brushes were 
made of 100-per-cent hog bristle. This was 
before my time, although I have seen many 
of this type sold and know how they act 
and wear well under all sorts of conditions. 
Later, horsehair was used to blend with 
the bristle material, thus lowering the cost. 
Then cactus fiber was introduced for the 
same reason. This was blended with the 
hair because under certain conditions it 
gives better service than hair alone. Finally, 
all-fiber brushes appeared, and these have 
been made with too few holes for the 
tufts — the diameter of the holes has been 
reduced so that less and less of even the 
cheapest material has been utilized. To- 
day we have very few real bristle brushes 
and all kinds of blends of bristle, hair, and 
fiber; and an ever-increasing number of all- 
hair-and-fiber brushes. The greatest per- 
centage is all fiber! 

The plant kingdom has been combed to 
discover cheaper and cheaper fibers to be 
used in the constant war to produce lower- 
priced sweeping brushes, regardless of wear 
and service. Then, too, the methods of mak- 
ing have changed from hand manufacture 
(pitch set is the method of making hog- 
bristle brushes) to machine stapled. Not 
only is this true, but the cheapening proc- 
ess has included the block and the handles, 
till many and fearful are the substitute 
contraptions. 

How may a buyer be guided? The safe 
way is to examine the brush. Pay no atten- 
tion to color, which is easily camouflaged. 
Hog bristle has a flag or split end; fiber 
when lit with a match. burns like wood, 
which it is; hair will curl and give off a 
characteristic, offensive odor when given 
the burning test. Cost is the final test of a 
brush. A good bristle brush, with a suf- 
ficiently filled block so as not to be sleazy 
and sloppy, filled with material long 
enough to reasonably assure the buyer that 
it is hog bristle, cannot be sold by a sales- 
man for an honest house for less than $60 
to $90 a dozen. The price range stated 
covers the various lengths and grades of 
materials. 

Brushes of this range in cost or higher 
will show ultimate savings in practically 
every test. One important precaution — 
see the brushes are used and cared for like 
any other tool of good quality. 
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To hand dusters, ceiling and wall 
brushes —in fact to every type of brushes 
except scrubbing and heavy-duty brushes, 
the above information may be safely ap- 
plied. 

Exceptions will naturally occur. These 
are provided by the rougher types of floors, 
floors constantly wet or covered with oil 
and grease. Finally, the type of material 
to be swept up must be considered. Bristle 
brushes will be found to be perfect in use 
in schools, colleges, and libraries. They are 
not to be used to clean up iron filings, 
bricks, broken glass, bolts and nuts, piles 
of sand, etc., in the school shops and boiler 
rooms. For this latter class of work, fibers 
of any and all kinds in various combina- 
tions are on the market at lower costs. 
Heavy fibers due to the added stiffness and 
qualities of wear in water or oil, will give 
better service. 

Above all things, buy a brush as a tool. 
If it has been the practice to consider a 
brush just something which the janitor 
pushes around, change that attitude and 
get him a tool fit to be used, a tool that will 
repay its cost in better, more sanitary, 
more efficient results with far less effort. If 
further it has been the practice to let the 
janitor decide what he shall use or even 
to go out and buy, change this method. In 
far too many cases, the janitor who “buys 
his own” gets a cheaper brush to save his 
job. He can hear (mentally) the exasper- 
ated roar: “What! Six dollars for a 
brush?” And after all he is human. And 
what a shock all this will be to our friend 
the “field engineer’ when he 
that you know what a brush is! 


discovers 


Mopping Equipment 

Mopping equipment usually includes 
mop sticks, mop heads, and mop buckets 
or tanks. 

A cloth used in mopping picks up only 
as much dirty water as its flat surface, 
loosely or tightly woven as the case may 
be, will absorb between the threads. A rope 
or stand mop as it swirls across the floor 
presents more surface to the floor, which 
gives it greater absorbency. We shall deal 
only with the latter, more efficient variety 
of mops. 

Cotton, although a low-priced material, 
comparatively speaking, is the material 
from which mops are made. The manufac- 
ture consists of twisting the cotton, loosely 
or closely, and sewing on a header or band. 
None of these processes is expensive. 

Yet, why is there a retail range in price 
from $3 to $6 a dozen for mops? Because 
little by little those who strive to get busi- 
ness, regardless of what they sell, have sub- 
stituted more and more short cotton, till 
today some mops are made of mill floor 
sweepings. From the use of these cheap 
mops, apparently none but the janitor suf- 
fers. He suffers because it is necessary for 
him to sweep up the linters after he is 
through mopping. But, the buyer too suf- 
fers. He could get mops at very little more 
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in first cost that would outwear the short- 
cotton-linter mops ten to one. 

I am acquainted with a buyer for a 
theater chain who buys nothing but linter 
mops, so poor that his help refuse to use 
them and bring in rags from their homes 
and their neighbors’ homes. He is prob- 
ably “saving money,” but what will happen 
when his janitors’ rags are worn out? 
Further, the majority of his floors are not 
clean by any manner of means. However, 
he may not know the difference! Or know- 
ing it, care. 

For those who do care, it is necessary to 
pay a fair price for a better mop, which 
will do two things: wear and absorb water. 
Absorbency is the paramount issue, for 
the more thorough the soapy, dirty water 
is picked up, the cleaner the floor and the 
greater the saving in time. Naturally the 
long cotton will not fall off so easily as the 
short material does. Better mops do not re- 
quire a follow up with a brush, and there- 
fore provide saving in labor. 

Hard twisted mops do not absorb much 
water, but they do give long service for 
those who look for a scrubber. 

Mop sticks are mainly of the spring, 
screw, or “grab” types. There are on the 
market various makes of each, with many 
different prices. It is suggested that the 
more rugged types be bought rather than 
the lighter, lower-priced varieties. 

The various types of mop pails, either 
with or without wheels, and the mop tanks 
holding many buckets of water, deserve 
careful attention. Whether purchases are 
made in the open market or by bid, it is 
necessary to remember that the goods of 
better firms are closely copied by firms 
selling cheap products. A careful examina- 
tion should cover both materials and work- 


manship, since the “cheapening” may oc- 
cur in either way. 
Cleaners and Soaps 
‘Fools rush in where angels fear to 


tread” may well be said of an attempt to 
exhaust the discussion of soaps and clean- 
ers. The purpose here is not to influence 
the buyer to change from one article to 
another, but to correct, if possible, some of 
the common mistakes in buying these ma- 
terials. 

Scouring powder, called detergent by 
some, is a compound of soda ash and an 
abrasive agent. The price depends on two 
things: the grade of the abrasive and the 
percentage of materials used. Detergents 
can be and often are cheapened by the 
use of fillers or a higher percentage of 
cheaper materials. This compound is more 
nearly standardized than other types of 
cleaners, and is the least subject to extreme 
price juggling. A safe plan is to continue 
the use of the grade which has been found 
most satisfactory. A cheaper grade of 
abrasive is always more coarse, causing 
scratching, while an added amount of al- 
kali will work havoc in certain places. 

Special chemical cleaners, which in most 
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cases are blends or combinations of the 
soda, ammonia, and borax families, are on 
the market by the thousands, and ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, they are over- 
priced by 30 to 50 per cent. This entire 
group of materials may be classed as sol- 
vents, since they “dissolve” dirt and grease, 
or rather cause the water in which they are 
in solution to do so. 

Here and there, due to processing, will 
be found a solvent that is not overpriced. 
The great majority of the others are phys- 
ical blends or simple chemicals whose 
“manufacture” consists in removing the 
label of the manufacturing chemist and re- 
naming the material with some fancy name, 
for which the ‘field engineer’ demands 
and gets a fancy price. 

I have actually seen such a thing occur: 
A barrel of chemical cleaner was sold at 
17 cents a pound, while any man at the 
time could have sold the identical material 
at $5.85 per hundred pounds. The school 
purchasing agent here paid for his ignor- 
ance of chemistry and his reliance on a dis- 
honest house. Today, years later, the 
chemical is much lower in cost, but the 
same differential selling prices are in force. 

This same thing occurs daily with other 
cleaners. One fancy trick is the use of a 
dilute acid, sold in gallon bottles to clean 
rust out of toilet bowls. The seeming 
“magic” of this acid, natural though it is, 
tends to dull the native-born acumen of 
most purchasing agents, so that they sign 
on the dotted line while their natural 
shrewdness is in a condition of what we 
may call “suspension.” Another clever 
trick is a bowl cleaner which turns red. It 
is sold at an enormous profit. The red 
color must be the hypnotic element, for 
there are hundreds of equally effective ma- 
terials going begging for a tenth of the 
cost. Only they don’t turn red. 

One of the great troubles with purchas- 
ing agents is that, after an impressive 
demonstration by the “field engineer,” they 
figuratively ‘stick out their chins.” If the 
purchaser would ask, “What is the con- 
tent of this soap?” instead of “What 1s 
your soap worth?” the schools would get 
further! Why! Because in the purchasing 
agent’s desk would be a card, giving the 
actual soap content and the price of a 
dozen varieties of soap. From such com- 
parisons some definite information might 
be obtained. 

For quick reference: Write this state 
ment on a card and file it in the purchas- 
ing agent’s desk: Soap (referring to “oil 
soap” or “soft soap’’) is sold in various 
contents from 20 per cent to 65 per cent, 
sometimes as high as 75 per cent. This 
means actual dry soap units. Yes, you have 
it! One barrel of 75 per cent soap has the 
same amount of soap in it as three barrels 
of 25 per cent soap. So if the schools are 
paying 12 or 13 cents for the former, aren't 
they saving a lot when they buy the latter 
for 514 cents? 
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the lesser content varieties “look like” the 
higher content kind. It is an easy and often 
worked trick. Then, too, every and all 
sorts of oils are used to make the ma- 
terial. This last cannot very well be dis- 
covered unless the schools have access to 
a chemical laboratory. One thing, the older 
types of fish oil can easily be smelled. 
Certainly these oils clean — but what an 
odor! 

As we come to the combination soaps, 
such as pine oil soap, words fail us. This 
material may be made of any one of the 
thousand varieties of soap above men- 
tioned, good, bad, or indifferent, in any 
quantity whatsoever, then boosted to any 
degree of alkalinity, and the whole mess 
disguised with any variety of pine oil. Of 
all soap purchases, this one needs to be 
most closely watched. 

Without a laboratory test the purchaser 
is absolutely at sea. A good soap of this 
variety should run from 10 to 15 per cent 
soap, neutral to ordinary use, such as paint 
cleaning and a grade of pine that has a 
clean odor, not a strong one. It should be 
of the same consistency throughout, and 
this consistency should be distinctly not 
heavy. This last condition is caused by a 
cheaper combination of materials 
soap which is the expensive part of the 
combination, and a lot of chemical, the 
cheaper (and injurious) part. It is well to 
remember that the chemical, although a 
speedy cleaner, will dull paint and remove 
oil from linoleum in a short while. And 
linoleum from which oil has been removed 
is nothing but good kindling, regardless of 
first cost. 

While this material is to be recom- 
mended very highly, the buyer is cautioned 
to check it most carefully. An analysis by 
a reputable chemist will cost far less than 
a new linoleum. A chemist’s report is far 
better than the recommendation of users, 
who may be unduly impressed by the speed 
and ease with which the material cleanses, 
because they do not realize the evil effects. 

In the purchase of liquid soaps, a word 
of caution is in place. Perfume and color 
do not make a soap! Too often, far, far, 
too often cheap liquid soap is colored nice- 
ly and perfumed highly; in other words, 
it is “dressed up.” The value of liquid 
soap actually depends on one question: 
How much and what kind of soap is in the 
liquid? To give attention to the color and 
perfume is childish, yet many buyers make 
this mistake. The best bet is the labora- 
tory. For although 40 per cent is the high- 
est (in reality a little’over 39 per cent) 
soap content available or practical, a cute 
trick of using fillers to make cheap soaps 
look like the heavier varieties is as prev- 
alent as whiskers in Russia. 

Yet, if a good variety of cocoanut oil is 
used, a much better soap will result. Best 
ol all for the hands, although much higher 
in Cost, is cocoa and olive soap (from which 
the glycerine has not been removed). If 
this soap can be had in the 40 per cent 
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Rex Putnam 
State Superintendent of Schools-Elect, 
Salem, Oregon 


Mr. Putnam, recently appointed by the 
state superintendent of public instruction, to succeed C 
A. Howard, was born in South Dakota, and received his 
professional training in the State Normal School, at 
Spearfish, S. D. He was graduated from the University of 
Oregon with the B.A. degree in 1915. In 
1929 he was given the M.A. degree in education by the 
University of Oregon. 
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education in 


Mr. Putnam has been a teacher and school administra- 
tor for twenty-two years 
Springfield, Salem, Tacoma, and Redmond, and was for 
five years superintendent in Albany 
ment to his present position. 


He served as superintendent in 
before his appoint- 


He has been an active member of state organizations 
is a past president of the Oregon High-School Principals 
Association, was a member of the state textbook com 
mission, and is at 


committee of the Oregon 


chairman of the lezislative 


Teachers 


present 
Association 





solution at a reasonable price, it can easily 
be cut with water. Many buyers do this 
and have wonderful results. Adding three 
parts water produces a 10 per cent soap, 
for 40 to 60 per cent of what it would cost 
if bought “as is.” In addition, the freight 
on the water is saved. 

This will be found more economical and 
a lot less messy than dissolving in water 
the soap base itself which comes in a 60 
to 70 per cent form. Most any janitor can 
dilute soap in “so many parts” of water; 
few will go to the bother or have facilities 
for weighing off a given amount of base 
for given quantities of water. ‘here is to 
this method a wasteful residue. The other 
method of “pouring in water and pumping 
out liquid soap” gives too often a soap dif- 
fering daily in consistency. By this is 
meant adding water to the base in the 
drum, a process recommended by many 
“field engineers.” One such salesman 
actually made the statement that by the 
simple legerdemain of pouring in water the 
actual soap units in the barrel quadrupled. 
He was either a miracle worker or slightly 
in error. Stop, look, but don’t listen! 

That word legerdemain recalls a clever 
trick. School buyers have often been im- 
pressed by the field representative, who 
came into the school office, opened up a 
sample case and set up a _ miniature 
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laboratory. Remember how he diluted 
some of your soap, then some of his own in 
a test tube? Then he dropped some color- 
less fluid in each, and lo! the soap which 
the schools were using turned red as any 
bloody Bolshevist, while the salesman’s 
was only a slight pink? Then he solemnly 
informed you the red indicated excess 
alkali. Did you fall for it? Don’t feel bad- 
ly. You have lots of company! Next time 
one of these chaps comes in, you take 
charge. Put exactly the same amount of 
water and soap in each tube, down to the 
last drop, then add the same amount of his 
colorless liquid, and be sure the salesman 
doesn’t drop any white powder in either 
tube. Sure, you guessed it, that’s how he 
does it! 


Disinfectants Including Deodorants 


A disinfectant is unfortunately a neces- 
sary evil in the cleaning of buildings, for 
lurking in the tiny crevices and cracks of 
the building are untold millions of germs 
and bacteria of many kinds. These, with 
the rotting microscopic particles of animal 
and vegetable matter usually found in 
toilets, cannot be reached in all instances 
with ordinary cleaning methods. Hence the 
need of a material, simple and usually 
harmless to humans, to overcome this con- 
dition. 

Within the past few years scientific dis- 
coveries have greatly improved disinfect- 
ants. Formerly the idea seemed to be to 
kill one terrible odor with another, and to 
this day many buyers have the habit of 
smelling a disinfectant. No nose can detect 
the killing power of a disinfectant. With 
this in mind it is safe to go entirely by the 
actual guaranteed coefficient as shown on 
the barrel label. No nose knows. Compare 
the order you signed with the actual label 
on the barrel. If it is not exactly the same, 
regardless of color or smell or the firm’s 
reputation, return it. The chances are a 
thousand to one you have been “hooked” 
again. You see, the government insists only 
that what is printed on the label corres- 
ponds with the exact contents. 

For instance a firm recently sent out 
circulars on which they stated that their 
disinfectant is “four times stronger than 
pure carbolic acid.’’ Now the real truth is 
this: Pure carbolic acid is used in all tests 
to find the strength (coefficient) of any 
unknown disinfectant, just as pure as it 
can be made, but the standard solution 
used is an approximately weak one, diluted 
a great deal from the solution sold at the 
drug store! However, there stands that 
word pure — sticks out like a sore thumb. 
I'll admit it’s a clever trick, and down 
falls the buyer again. 

By the way, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, sends out a number of 
bulletins on insecticides and fungicides 
that would be a big help to all school buy- 
ers. And the Bureau of Standards has 
specifications for soaps, etc. 

(Concluded on page 94) 


Twenty Years of Readers 


Teachers, librarians, school administra- 
tors, and parents have long been concerned 
about the kind of reading children do out- 
side of school. Several studies have been 
reported showing which books children 
most frequently ask for at the city and 
school libraries. But to what extent are we 
cognizant, except in a very general way, 
of the kind of reading children do in 
school? ‘Those who would guide wisely the 
out-of-school reading of children need to 
be informed about their in-school reading 
so that the one may supplement the other. 

In an effort to discover whether or not 
there has been an appreciable change in 
the content of reading texts over a period 
of years the writer analyzed second readers 
published from 1916 to 1936. 

Since it was desirable to use those books 
which were read by a maximum number 
of children, letters were written to a num- 
ber of well-known textbook publishers 
asking which second readers were their 
“best sellers” in each of the following time 
intervals: 


1916 1920 
1921 1925 
1926 1930 
1931 1935 


Eleven books in each time interval were 
analyzed. Because some readers maintain 
their popularity over a period of ten years 
a few books were included in two periods. 
Thirty-two different second readers were 
analyzed. 

The Findings 

The findings are as follows: the amount 
of traditional or literary type of material 
folk and fairy tales, fables and poems 
has been steadily decreasing. The most 
popular second readers published during 
1916-20 contained fairy and folk tales, 
fables and myths to the extent of 60 per 
cent, by 1936 this amount had dropped to 
26 per cent. Should this trend continue at 
the same rate, classical folklore will have 
disappeared entirely from second readeys in 
fifteen years. 

While the amount of fanciful stories 
has been decreasing, the proportion of real- 
istic stories, such as everyday experiences 
of children and informational material, has 
increased from 3 per cent to 14 per cent 
in twenty years time. 

The social-studies theme shows outstand- 
ing gain. Readers of 1916-20 devoted 
only 2 per cent of their total content to this 
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topic, those of 1921-25 gave 8 per cent, 
those of 1926— 11 per cent, and the books 
of 1931-35 contain social-studies material 
to the extent of 22 per cent, an increase of 
20 per cent in twenty years time. The 
topics receiving the greatest amount of 
space rank as follows: transportation, 
Indians, history, Eskimos, city, communi- 
cation, and “safety first.” 

The older reading books which made 
any attempt at grouping usually grouped 
stories as to kind; i.e., a group of fables, a 
group of seasonal stories, a group of poems. 
There is a tendency today to group stories 
and informational material in units or 
topics such as stories about home, city, 
farm, transportation, Indians, and com- 
munity industries. The author of a read- 
ing series’ recently published has chosen 
for her readers the social-science topics 
having the highest [ 
courses of study 


frequency of use in 
recommended by the 
Curriculum Laboratory at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Poems are decreasing in popularity as 
textbook material. Second readers of to- 
day contain 94 poems and give only 6 
per cent of their total content to this type 
of reading matter. The readers of twenty 
years ago contained 215 poems which was 
14 per cent of the total content of these 
readers. Perhaps this was too much. With 
the meager supply of books the average 
child at that time had, it is perhaps safe 
to say that every selection was read and 
studied. If one seventh of this amount was 
given over to poems some of which were 
memorized, may not the child have had 
an overdose of poetry? 

Animal and nature seem to be 
growing in importance. One tenth of the 
content of reading books of 1916—20 were 
such stories. In readers published twenty 
years later these stories comprise 20 per 
cent or one fifth of the entire content. 


stories 


Some Old Favorites 

The old favorites that are found in one 
or more books in each period are: Hans 
Christian Andersen’s The Bear Who 
Played Soldier, Aesop’s The Hare and the 
Tortoise, Grimm’s One Eye, Two Eyes, 
Three Eves, and The Elves and the Shoe- 
maker, Lang’s Why the Rabbit Has a 
Short Tail, and the old tales The Three 
Pigs, How the Robin Got Its Red Breast, 
The Animals That Found a Home, two of 
Christina Rossetti’s poems and eight of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s. 

Publishers considered Aesop’s fables 
good textbook material until 1930. Twenty- 
six of his fables are found in books of the 


*U nit Activity Reading Series by Nila Banton Smith 
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first period, 28 in the second, 24 in the 
third, but the books of the next 5 years 
contained only 4. Such is the case with 
Grimm ’s stories which numbered 15, 16, 
and 11 in the books of 1916—20, 1921-25, 
1926-30 respectively, then dropped to 6 
in the books of 1931-35. Of Christina 
Rossetti’s poems 21 or more are found 
in books of the first three periods, only 
4 remain in books of 1931-35. Robert 
Louis Stevenson still remains the most 
popular poet in second readers. He is repre- 
sented by 11 poems in the recent texts and 
by 37 in readers published 20 years ago. 


A Contrast in Contents 

A child in the second grade 20 years 
ago would find his reading text made up in 
this way: classical folklore, 60 per cent; 
other fanciful stories, 5 per cent; animal 
and nature stories, 11 per cent; realistic 
stories and social-studies material, 5 per 
cent; poems, 14 per cent; miscellaneous, 
5 per cent. Readers of today provide the 
child with a greater variety of experiences 
through his reading. His text is made up 
of realistic stories, 10 per cent; social 
studies, 22 per cent; fanciful or imaginative 
stories including folk and fairy tales, 35 
per cent; animal and nature stories, 20 
per cent; poems, 6 per cent; miscellaneous, 
7 per cent. 

This study shows an increasing degree 
of change in readers of one five-year period 
over those published in the preceding 
period. The greatest similarity was found 
in the books published in the first and 
second period and the greatest difference 
between those published in the last two 
periods. 

Several explanations may be offered for 
this changing content of reading texts: (1) 
Perhaps some of the classical material such 
as fairy tales, myths, and legends have 
been placed a grade or two higher. (2) 
Perhaps readers reflect children’s prefer- 
ences for a certain type of story; we now 
know that children enjoy stories about 
themselves and about children whose ex- 
periences are similar to theirs. They play 
home, school, fireman, policeman rather 
than fairies, kings, or queens. (3) Perhaps 
the main reason for the change in content is 
due to the change in courses of study; text- 
books must keep pace with the curriculum. 


What of the Future? 

How sound a basis is the above data for 
predicting the content of readers to be 
published during 1936-40? Will readers 
published in the future continue in the 
same trend as those analyzed? Only time 
can tell. 

Noting the steadily diminishing amount 
of classical literature found in readers dur- 
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ing the past twenty years the writer be- 
came interested in investigating the content 
of readers published later than those used 
in the study. The following second readers 
were therefore analyzed: 


Mildred English and Thomas Alexander, Happy 
Hour Readers, Johnson Publishing Co., Chicago, 
1935. 

Katherine E. Dopp, May Pitts, and S. C. Gar- 
rison, Huppy Road to Reading, Rand, McNally 
and Co., Chicago, 1935. 

Nila Banton Smith, The Unit-Activity Read- 
ing Series, Silver, Burdett and Co., Chicago, 1935. 

Grace E. Storm, Guidance in Reading Series, 
Lyons and Carnahan, Chicago, 1936. 

Mabel O’Donnell and Alice Carey, The Alice 
and Jerry Books, Row Peterson and Co., Evans- 
ton, Ill., 1936. 

Ullin W. Leavell, Elizabeth G. Breckinridge, 
Mary Browning, and Hattie Follis, The Friendly 
Hour, American Bcok Co., Chicago, 1935 and 
1936. 

B. R. Buckinghan, The Children’s Bookshelf, 
Ginn and Co., Chicago, 1934. 

Clara Belle Baker, Mary Maud Reed, and 
Edna Dean Baker, The Curriculum Readers, 
Bebbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 1934. 

Julia M. Harris, The Child Development 
Readers, Houghton Mifflin Company, Chicago, 
1935 

These books are copyrighted in 1934 or 
later and are too recently off the press to 
have been included in the first part of the 
study. The content in these readers is dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Content Per Cent 
Social-studies material os ee 
PROGMOISE GROTEE occ avcvesicscces Oba 
Animal and nature stories. . 15.4 
Mcdern farciful stories.... a @2 
Heliday stories 5.2 
Poems ere re + <o wee 
Informational material ae 
Classical folklore 1.3 
Miscellaneous 1.2 

100.0 


The analysis of these books reveals some 
interesting things, most significant of which 
perhaps is the popularity of social-studies 
material as textbook material; such stories 
make up 35 per cent or more than one third 
of the entire content of readers. This so- 
cial-studies material is divided as follows: 
Indians, 7 per cent; community workers, 
6 per cent; transportation, 5 per cent; farm 
life, 4 per cent; Eskimos, clothing, safety 
first, each 3 per cent; communication, his- 
tory, city life, and Holland each 1 per 
cent. 

Realistic stories which in books of 1916 
20 made up only 3 per cent of the entire 
reader, contribute to these readers more 
than one fourth of the entire content. 

The most surprising thing found in the 
analysis of these very recent books is the 
small amount of folklore remaining in 
reading texts —less than 2 per cent. No 
fairy tales, myths, or legends are contained 
in these books and only one fable, and 
four folk tales. 


Are the Changes Wise? 

This survey reveals the change in sec- 
ond readers during the last twenty years. 
he amount of folk and fairy tales, fables, 
legends, and myths has decreased from 60 


(Concluded on page 97) 
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Thirty-Six Principles for the Selection, Purchase, and Management 


of School Supplies and Equipment’ 


1. There should be a standardized list of 
supplies and equipment, indicating supplies 
and equipment available per subject per year, 
which should be subject to annual revision. 

2. The kind, quantity, and quality of ail 
equipment and supplies, in any school sys- 
tem, should be justified from the standpoint 
of improvement of educational or instruc- 
tional services. 

3. Controlled experimental studies, having 
as their objective the scientific determination 
of quality and quantity of supplies and 
equipment required, should be continuous. 

4. Requests for new and additional educa- 
tional supplies and equipment should come 
from the teacher. 

5. These requests for a particular supply 
or equipment should be based on justifiable 
needs of desirable activities. 

6. Sufficient notice of contemplated change 
in any equipment or supplies should be given 
the purchasing agent to permit of arrange- 
ments whereby supplies on hand can be 
used before changes are made. 

7. Hoarding of supplies and equipment by 
teachers and janitors should be prevented. 

8. As soon as any supply or equipment 
becomes unnecessary in the place in which 
it is located, it should at once be returned 
to the warehouse or storeroom. 

9. A periodical inspection of the class- 
rooms and individual school storage rooms 
should be made to see that supplies and 
equipment are being properly and economi- 
cally used. 

10. Equipment and supplies should be 
kept in proper repair at all times and all 
means should be used to prevent any de- 
terioration. 

11. Expenditures for supplies and equip- 
ment should be in strict accordance with 
budgetary policies. 

12. Purchases should be made at times 
when best advantages of market prices may 
be had. 

13. All purchases, insofar as 
should be made from the largest number of 
competitive closed bids. 

14. Purchases should be made from speci- 
fications wherever possible. 

15. The quality of the material should not 
be in excess of that which will meet the 
specific need; neither should it be below such 
standards. 

16. The direct responsibility for the selec- 
tion of educational supplies and equipment 
should be lodged in the superintendent or 
someone responsible to him, those who are 
to use this equipment, and those assigned 
purchasing duties. 


possible, 


'These principles, prepared by the Committee 
on Supply Research of the National Association 
of Public-School Business Officials, and adopted 
several years ago, are today the best statement 
of a philosophy of school supplies which school 
boards can adopt 


17. The use of equipment and supplies 
should determine their selection. 

18. Supplies and equipment used in carry- 
ing out the curriculum should be selected on 
the basis of reliability, adequacy, flexibility, 
simplicity, durability, and economy. 

19. Supplies and equipment should be 
selected at such times as will avoid all de- 
lay in purchasing, delivery, and distribution, 
and so permit of the greatest service. 

20. The selection of supplies and equip- 
ment should be a co-operative task between 
the user, purchasing agent, committees, and 
superintendent. 

21. A scientific study should be made to 
determine which material or supply is best. 

22. Supplies and equipment should be 
selected by those who know their value for 
the purpose for which they are to be used. 

23. Selection and expenditure should be in 
accordance with budgetary provisions. 

24. Supplies and equipment should be 
selected in the order of the greatest need. 

25. The purchasing agent should keep an 
up-to-date file containing the names of all 
reliable vendors handling the various items. 

26. A copy of the specifications should be 
available for each vendor requesting it, pro- 
vided an intention to participate in the bid- 
ding is indicated. 

27. When bids have been opened and 
tabulated, consideration should be given in 
each case to the lowest and best bidder, 
quality and service considered. 

28. It is essential that samples be sub- 
mitted with bids when substitutes are offered 
or when specifically requested. 

29. All bids should be accompanied by a 
certified check amounting to not over 10 
per cent of the bid, assuming a fixed mini- 
mum and maximum. 

30. When specifications have been pre- 
pared, bids received, and contracts awarded, 
it should be understood that no changes are 
to be made until the supplies and equipment 
purchased have been exhausted. 

31. The person in charge of purchases 
should retain supervision and control until 
the supplies are delivered to the school. 

32. All supplies should be kept in and de- 
livered from a central or separate store- 
room. 

33. The stock room should have a diagram 
showing the location of all items stored in it. 

34. Co-operative purchasing among school 
boards is worthy of consideration. 

35. An order to purchase should consti- 
tute an order to use discounts for prompt 
payment. 

36. Emergency orders of principals, 
teachers, and janitors should be submitted 
for approval to a central agency in their 
respective departments before the purchase 
is made. — Committee on Supply Research, 
National Association Public-School Business 
Officials. 
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Qualifications and Salaries 


of Teachers in Smaller Schools 
Donald L. Simon’ 


Although the salary schedule has become 
an important factor in the administration of 
the teaching personnel in larger school sys- 
tems, it has not been generally accepted as 
an administrative device in smaller schools. 
The practice of individual bargaining — ‘‘get- 
what-you-can-get” and “pay-what-you-have- 
to-pay’” — in the determination of a teach- 
er’s salary still prevails in smaller school dis- 
tricts. The smallness of the local school, the 
influence of lay control, and the high rate of 
turnover among the teaching staff have prob- 
ably prevented the introduction of salary 
schedules in the small districts. 

The present investigation was undertaken 
(1) to determine the relationship between 
teachers’ qualifications and salaries in the 
small school districts of a state operating 
without salary schedules; (2) to locate in- 
equalities in salaries, giving due consideration 
to qualifications, among the teachers within 
a school, among the schools of a county, and 
among the counties of a state; and (3) to 
evaluate a recent state-wide minimum salary 
schedule in terms of its recognition of qualifi- 
cations in the determination of a teacher's 
salary. 

At the present time the need for the deter- 
mination of teachers’ salaries on the basis of 
scientific procedures is imperative. The 
method of guesswork and favoritism has no 
place in modern school administration. Fact- 
finding investigations on a large scale are 
needed before sound principles and_ policies 
can be formulated for the scheduling of 
teachers’ salaries in small school systems. 

The data for the present study were ob- 
tained from the principals’ reports on file 
in the office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Indiana for the school 
year 1931-32. The qualifications and salaries 
of 2,216 secondary teachers in township 
schools having eight-month terms were tab- 
ulated and analyzed. Data pertaining to 
qualifications included length of tenure in 
present position, years of experience in the 
profession, and weeks of training beyond 
high-school graduation. For purposes of 
analysis the teachers were divided into three 
groups; namely, men teachers, women teach- 
ers, and coaches. 

The township schools of Indiana are 
particularly suited for an investigation of 
the qualifications and salaries of teachers 
Chief responsibility for the administration of 
the schools of a township is placed in a 
trustee elected by popular vote for a term 
of four years. Prior to the introduction of 
a state-wide minimum salary schedule in 
1936-37, the only legal restriction upon his 
discretionary power in the matter of deter- 
mining salaries has been a law specifying 
minimum salaries for elementary and _ sec- 
ondary teachers. 


Relationship Between Teachers’ 
Qualifications and Salaries 
When the median experience, training, and 
salary of men and women teachers and 


1Superintendent of Schools, Griffith, Ind. 

2The salaries for 1931-32 are the most recent which 
may be used to show the results of a system of individ- 
ual bargaining without being unduly influenced by eco- 
nomic factors. 


coaches were compared, it was found that 
the men teachers were more experienced, on 
the average, than the others; that the three 
groups possessed about an equal amount of 
training; and that teachers with coaching 
duties were usually paid larger salaries than 
those who devoted their entire time to class- 
room teaching and, furthermore, that men 
teachers frequently received larger salaries 
than women teachers. 

When the teachers* were divided on the 
basis of tenure in present position, the data 
showed that the more experienced teachers 
had usually been in their present positions 
for a longer period of time than the less 
experienced; that the teachers in the various 
tenure groups were about equally trained as 
measured by college attendance; and that 
the teachers with the longer period of tenure 
received larger salaries, on the average, than 
those with the shorter period of tenure 
However, when the salaries of teachers with 
an equal amount of experience and training 
were compared, no_ relationship between 
length of tenure in present position and 
salary was evident. 

To determine the relationship, if any, be- 
tween a teacher's experience and salary, data 
pertaining to teachers with an equal amount 
of training and with the same length of 
tenure in present position were examined. 
They revealed a definite increase in salary, 
with an increase in experience, for the 
men teachers with fewer than seven years 
of experience, for the women teachers with 
fewer than five years of experience, and for 
the coaches with fewer than four years of 
experience. Furthermore, correlation  co- 
efficients indicated a _ positive relationship 
between experience and salary in the case of 
younger teachers and no relationship in the 
case of older teachers. 

In like manner, teachers with the same 
amount of experience and the same length 
of tenure in present position were grouped 
together for the purpose of determining the 
relationship, if any, between the amounts of 
training they possessed and the salaries they 
received. The data revealed that when expe- 
rience and length of tenure remained con- 
stant a teacher with four years of training 
usually received as large a salary as a teacher 
with additional training. 


Inequalities in Qualifications and Salaries 
When the qualifications and salary of one 
teacher were compared with those of an- 
other teacher in the same school, numerous 
inequalities were found. It was apparent that 
the employing official generally gave little or 
no consideration to a teacher’s qualifications, 
other than experience, in determining his 
salary. Many cases could be cited in which 
two teachers of equivalent qualifications re- 
ceived salaries differing in an amount rang- 
ing from a few dollars to several hundred 
dollars. Two teachers of the same sex were 
frequently paid the same salaries, although 
the one would have fewer years of tenure, 
experience, and training than the other. 


“When the term teachers is used alone, it refers t 
men and women teachers and coaches 
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Similarly, there seemed to be little or no 
consistency among the township schools of 
a county with respect to the determination 
of salaries. Counties were found in which the 
mean salary received by the teachers in one 
of the wealthier townships was several hun- 
dred dollars larger than that received by the 
teachers in one of the poorer townships. 
Furthermore, in some cases schools with the 
best qualified teachers did not pay their 
teachers as well as other schools in the same 
county with the least qualified teachers. 

Although differences in average salaries 
were found among the various counties with 
a school term of eight months, they were 
much more pronounced when the average 
salaries of the eight-month schools were 
compared with those of the nine-month 
schools selected at random for this purpose. 
While counties operating on a nine-month 
basis did not necessarily employ the better 
qualified teachers, they usually paid larger 
salaries to their teachers than those counties 
with a shorter term. As a rule, the wealthier 
counties have the longer school term. 


A State-Wide Minimum Salary 


Schedule 
The 1935 General Assembly enacted a 


minimum salary schedule applicable to 
elementary and secondary teachers.‘ The 
schedule for high-school teachers serving in 
eight-month schools is given in Table I. For 
comparative purposes the median salaries of 


TABLE I. The Indiana Minimum Salary 
Schedule for High-School Teachers Com- 
pared with the Median Salaries of Town- 
ship Teachers in 1931-32 Who Had 144 
Weeks or More of Training 


= 

.'s 

= 

Aw 

Eun 

ESS Median Salaries of Teaching 

Yearsof 328 Groups in 1931—32* 

Experience AG Men Women Coaches All 
0 $1000 $1214 $1141 $1236 $1202 
1 1020 1236 1213 1248 1219 
2 1040 1262 1230 1392 1247 
3 1060 1307 1250 1406 1282 
4 or over 1080 1398 1294 1442 1341 


*Only high-school teachers in township schools with 
eight-month terms are included 


teachers in 1931-32, who were serving in 
township secondary schools with a term of 
eight months and who had a minimum ol 
144 weeks of training, are shown. The salaries 
specified in the schedule represent, in the 
opinion of the legislators, a desirable 
minimum for teachers with amounts of expe- 
rience ranging from none to four or more 
years. The salaries for 1931-32 represent the 
amount received by the average teacher in 
individual 


each group under a system of 
bargaining before the depression years 
brought about a general decline in salary 
levels. 


The minimum salary schedule gives rec- 
ognition to experience by annual increments 
up to and including the fourth year. A 
teacher with ten or twenty years of expe- 
rience may expect to receive $80 more per 
year for his services than the beginning 
teacher. The schedule does not discriminate 
between teachers who have had their entire 


4‘.aws of the State of Indiana, 1035, pp. 1510-11 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Can a high-school stadium be planned 
to seat spectators for outdoor games and 
field sports and serve at the same time to 
house academic classrooms? The high 
school at Fort Smith, Ark., has such a 
structure and both uses are in every way 
efficient. In fact, a maximum of utility at 
a minimum cost has been sought for and 
achieved. 

Ordinarily a stadium is used only a few 
times each year. The football season pro- 
vides six Or more events; an annual track 
meet, a play festival for younger children, 
a graduation, two or three civic gatherings 

in all fifteen or twenty afternoons and 
evenings are the extent of the possible 
uses. Under the seating of the ordinary 
stadium there is a vast hollow space, all 
waste except for a few passages, showers 
and dressing rooms. 

\t the Fort Smith High School a unique 
departure in school construction has been 


Superintendent of Schools, Fort Smith 


Arkansa 


A Double-Purpose School Stadium 


J. W. Ramsey’ 


made to solve two problems. First, it was 
necessary to provide additional classroom 
space for the junior college in close prox- 
imity to the high-school building. Second, 
the available funds indicated the advisa- 
bility of utmost economy for a stadium 
structure of the needed seating capacity. 
The full utilization of the athletic field as 
well as of the stadium seemed possible by 
simply utilizing the space which would be 
available. 

The combination building was con- 
structed with a PWA loan and grant. The 
total cost of the project was $83,000, of 
which $43,000 was used for the stadium 
and bleachers and $40,000 for completing 
the classrooms, corridors, plumbing, elec- 
trical work, and heating. When the original 
high school was erected in 1929, sufficient 
boiler capacity was installed to provide for 
a possible additional load. The extension 
of steam mains to the stadium was simply 
made. 


The stadium measures 300 feet in length 
and about 50 feet in width at the base. 
The seating capacity is 4,500 and perma- 
nent bleachers opposite hold 1,500 addi- 
tional spectators. 

The floor plan on page 42 makes clear 
the arrangement of the classrooms in the 
stadium and the very practical utilization 
of space for storage, etc. 

There are five standard classrooms built 
in connection with the stadium, a band 
room 30 by 50 ft. in size, four individual 
band-practice rooms, a music library, in- 
strument rooms, uniform rooms, and di- 
rector’s offices. The practice rooms and the 
main band room are treated with acoustical 
wall and ceiling. There are two locker and 
shower rooms, one for the home team and 
one for the visiting team. There are 108 
built-in lockers for academic students, 
several storage rooms and offices built ad- 
jacent to the classrooms, and adequate 
storage space for football and other athletic 





lerial photo of main building, Fort Smith High School, Stadium, and Athletic Field. The accessibility of the field for 
civic uses makes it an asset to the community as well as to the school. 
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The stadium has an easy rise, loud speakers, a press box completely equipped for radio broadcasting, and a night lighting system are 
features of the equipment. 
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First floor plan of main building, Fort Smith High School, and floor underneath stadium. The convenient relation of the two buildings is 
shown. The noisy band room is isolated and still accessible. 
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Rear view of stadium, Fort Smith High School, showing classrooms. The design and finish of the building corresponds with the main high 


equipment, and offices for the athletic di 
rector and his assistant. The academic part 
of the building has a capacity of 200 stu- 
dents, and for the present it is utilized by 
the Fort Smith Junior College. 

rhe athletic field is equipped for night 
sports, there being five light poles on each 
side of the field equipped with four 1,500- 
watt floodlights. or a total of 60.000 watts. 
There is a public-address system equipped 
for broadcasting games and radio reception 
installed by the high-school athletic asso- 
ciation at a cost of more than $3,000. Also, 
there is an electric score board that was 
installed at a cost of more than $500. The 


school building. 


WPA installed a quarter-mile cinder track 
around the football field, providing for a 
100-yard straightaway immediately — in 
front of the stadium. The WPA also built 
a 7'4-foot non-climable wire fence and 
several hundred feet of rock retaining wall 
around the field. 

The total cost of the WPA work was 
approximately $17,000. This amount, 
taken with $83,000 for the stadium and 
the $3,500 for sound equipment and elec- 
tric score board, represents an expenditure 
of $103,500. 

The stadium has already served for foot- 
ball and baseball games, and for the annual 


graduation of the high school. A series of 
band concerts is planned for the summer. 
A contract has been signed for the impor 
tant conference football game between the 
University of Arkansas and Southern 
Methodist of Dallas to be played in Octo 
ber next. 

The accompanying air photograph shows 
the convenient arrangement of the stadium 
and athletic field to the main building. It 
so happens that the plant is situated in 
the heart of the residential district of the 
city, which makes it accessible to large 
numbers of the citizens without being 
called upon to travel a great distance. 


Winona Schools Pay as They Build 


Shall school boards build new school 
Structures out of current funds? Or, shall 
the cost be passed on to future generations 
by the issuance of long-term bonds? The 
board of education at Winona, Minn., has 
inswered these questions by adopting a 
pay-as-we-build” policy for all its new 
buildings and for the remodeling of exist- 
ing structures. The completion of the 
Washington-Kosciusko Elementary School 
building is another milestone in a program 


Superintendent of Schools, Winona, Minn 


Douglas F. Dickerson’ 


of plant reconstruction undertaken entirely 
with current funds. 

After the close of the war, the Winona 
schools were in need of modernizing the 
schoolhouses in order that the steady im- 
provement in the curriculum offerings 
might not be hampered. A study of the 
buildings was projected in 1922, and in 
response to an invitation of the board of 
education, a survey was sponsored by the 
education department of the University of 
Minnesota. Directly in charge of Prof. 
Mervin G. Neale and Dr. Sigurd B. Sever- 


son, its purpose was to evaluate the exist 
ing schools and to determine the classroom 
needs of the city on the basis of the exist- 
ing school population, the distribution of 
children in various parts of the city, and 
the probable growth. At the time, the 
newest building for the grades and the 
junior high school had been in use thirty- 
five years, and all the schools were inade- 
quate from the point of view of health 
standards and _ important educational 
needs. It was felt by the members of the 
school board, as well as the executive 
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General Exterior View, Washington-Kosciusko School, Winona, Minnesota. — Boyum, Schubert & Sorensen, Architects, Winona, Minnesota. 


- . . . vr bea . 
officers, that an extensive building program See. a 


should be undertaken. 


TABLE I. Population of Winona 


Increase Per Cent of 
Year Censu in Decade Increase 
1880 10,208 4.016 41.9 
1890 18,208 8.000 78.4 
1900 19,714 1,506 8.3 r 
1910 18.583 1.131 57 
1920 19,143 560 
1930 29850 1.707 8.9 


' Deceased 


Professors Neale and Severson found 
that the change in population was a marked 
increase up to 1890, that the increase was 
less from 1890 to 1900. During the next 
decade, there was an actual loss, then a 
small increase to 1920, and a substantial 
gain to 1930. According to a health-census 
study, made in 1936, the population of 
Winona has passed the 26,000 mark. If 
this estimate is accurate, the increase from 
1930 to 1936 is about 5,150 or 24 per 
cent. This may be strong, but the steady 
growth in the school census indicates that 
there is a considerable increase in the total 
population. 

It was estimated by Neale and Severson 
in 1922, that the city’s population would 
be 20,880 by 1940. The city has grown 
well above that mark, and there are still 
three years to go. It was also estimated 
that the school enrollment would be 3,132 
by 1940. This enrollment was exceeded 
as early as 1931, and the excess in the 
school year 1935-36 was 259, or 8.26 per 
cent. The present status is shown in Table 


II. 
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The industrial arts shop in the Washington-Kosciusko School is fitted with long 
benches. The tool equipment includes small machines and a full complement of hand 


tools for woodworking, cold metal work, and drafting. & 





Recommended Buildings 
The surveyors recommended the follow- 
ing specific changes in the school plant: 





(a) a junior-high-sc hool building to be 1 typical classroom in the Washington-Kosciusko School. At the rear may be seen 
erected in a central location with facilities the cloakroom which admits to the lavatories and dressing rooms. The front door at 
for all the junior-high-school pupils of the the left is the exit to the corridor and the second door gives a glimpse 


into the workroom. 
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The modernistic treatment of the exterior of 


“ORRI gee e hae 
CORRIOOR the Washington-Kosciusko School has been ex- 
—_ tended not only to the gymnasium but also to 
BY ‘ po 
£068 the corridors and stairways. The latter have 
ys non-slip terrazzo treads and tile wainscoting. 
- : ar TT cd . 


- TABLE II. School Enrollment 


Increase 
or Decrease 


Estimate {ctual over 

School for 1940 Enrollment Estimate 
Jefferson 250 405 cK 
Madison 4100 148 1 48 
Lincoln 260 203 $7 
Central 330 382 S 
Washington 

Kosciusko 475 30? Qi 
Elementary 1.815 1.830 115 
Junior High 

School 752 738 14 
Senior High 

School 564 813 1240 

Total 3.132 , 3R] 1 25( 


gd 
BOL ER AM 


city; (6) a new central grade-school build- 
ing to include the pupils of a smaller build- 
ing, the Jackson; (c) a new grade build- 
ing to replace the Madison School; (d) a 
new building to replace the old Washing- 
ton, Kosciusko, and Sugar Loaf schools: 
(e) an auditorium and gymnasium build- 
ing to care for the needs of the junior and 
senior high schools. In addition, the report 
urged that two grade schools, the Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln buildings, be extensively 





Floor Plans, WW ashington-Kosciusko School, Winona, Minnesota. — Boyum, Schubert 
& Sorensen, Architects, Winona, Minnesota. 
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A view of the kindergarten in the Washington-Kosciusko School. The balcony extends into the room and over the 


overhauled to fit a broader program and 
that they be repaired or replaced. 

The board of education in undertaking 
the financing of the program decided to 
break away entirely from the issuance of 
bonds and to pay for the new buildings as 
they were erected. Upon petition of the 
board, the legislature enacted a law per- 
mitting the levying of a ten-mill tax, to be 
used for the purchase of sites and the erec- 
tion and equipment of buildings. The law 
has given to the board of education full 
authority to appoint the time for erecting 
buildings and to set the amount to be ex- 
pended. The members of the board rightly 
have held that the immediate payment for 
capital outlay would save the taxpayers 
large sums of money. 

In the completion of the program the 
recommendations of Neale and Severson 
have been quite closely executed. Due to 
the heavy increase in senior-high-school en- 
rollment, a part of the Central Junior High 
School building has been needed for senior- 
high-school classes. It appears that in the 
near future more space must be provided 
in the central plant or in the new buildings 
in the extreme ends of the city. The latter 
plan has been considered the more desir- 
able, because it will decentralize the junior- 
high-school facilities and reduce the dis- 
tance which children would be obliged to 
travel to school. The new Washington- 
Kosciusko School building has been planned 
with ample facilities for a junior-high- 
school organization, and the proposed 
Jefferson School will be planned accord- 
ingly. 


toilets and cloakroom. 


How the Needs Were Met 

The new buildings erected since 1925 
are modern in every respect and conform 
to a distinctly modern type of program. 
They have been planned generously so that 
they will be flexible and can be adapted to 
the needs of most any kind of program 
which will develop. The cost of the build- 
ings is shown in Table III. 

All of the work undertaken has been 


paid for, and the board has no bonded in- 
except for 


debtedness $100,000 on the 





senior-high-school building, which _ had 
been erected before the adoption of the 
pay-as-you-go plan. 


The Washington-Kosciusko School 

The pictures accompanying this article 
provide some idea of the accommodation 
values of the Washington-Kosciusko School 
for a modern, progressive school program. 
[he building has 23 classrooms and vari 
ous special departments, including rooms 
for manual training, household arts, and 4 
library. Seven classrooms for grade use are 
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The auditorium-gymnasium of the Washington-Kosciusko School is in service all day 
for physical education classes. 
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TABLE III. 
Name of School 

Senior high school, 1915....... 
Junior high school, 1925........ , 
Auditorium and gymnasium, 1927 
High-school power house, 1927... 
Central elementary school, 1930.. 
Madison elementary school, 1933.. 
Washington-Kosciusko, 1935 
Washington-Kosciusko site..... 
West end site....... 


( ee 


Estimated need by Neale and Severson........... 
Federal grant on Washington-Kosciusko.......... 


connected with workrooms to permit of 
the progressive type of work. The work- 
rooms are finished with blackboards, cork 
tackboards, tables, and chairs and may be 
used for individual or group work. 

Each classroom on the first floor is pro- 
vided with complete lavatory and toilet 
accommodations for boys and girls. The 
plan permits of complete control and super- 
vision by the teachers and eliminates many 
problems of the ordinary type of toilet 
rooms. 

The auditorium measures 80 by 40 feet 
ind has a stage 40 by 26 feet in size. The 
room is seated for 700, of which 600 are 
accommodated by means of folding chairs 
on the main floor. The room is equipped 
for all forms of play and physical educa- 
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Cost of Buildings Erected Under Program 


Toial 
$ 122,223.50 
242,275.49 
317,373.61 
52,254.15 
178,096.64 
184,183.33 
312 587.91 
54,809.41 
27,500.00 
$1,491 ,303.74 
1,150,000.00 
84,500.00 


Building Equipment 


$171,163.22 
176,441.68 
293 839.68 


$ 6,933.42 
7,741.65 
18,748.23 


tion. The lighting fixtures are modernistic. 
The ceiling is covered with acoustic tile; 
the stage has a cyclorama and drops of 
dark velour, it is fitted with complete stage 
lighting and has in addition a fire alarm 
and a radio outlet. 

The kindergarten-primary rooms have 
been especially designed for free activities. 
Each room is equipped with a balcony that 
provides additional space for play and 
work. One of the rooms is used as a nursery 
in which mothers may leave their children 
during the day. Each room has in connec- 


tion a workroom with ample cupboard 
space. 
The junior-high-school department is 


centralized largely on the second floor. A 
feature is the art room which has been 
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planned for top lighting only. The school 
library is near the center of the building 
and is completely equipped for study and 
quiet reading. The domestic-science suite 
includes a cooking laboratory and a sew- 
ing room, with an office for the teacher, 
pantries, and storerooms. The manual 
training shops include a toolroom, a large 
shop, and a room for drafting. 

The building is of concrete and steel 
construction. Corridors are finished with 
vitreous-tile wainscoting, terrazzo floors, 
and sound-absorbing ceilings. Stairways 
and toilets are similarly finished. The play- 
rooms in the basement and the classrooms 
have asphalt-tile floors. 

A feature of the classrooms consist of 
sloping blackboards, set to eliminate high- 
lights and fitted with removable chalk-dust 
trays and map rails. 

The building cost as follows: Site, $54,- 
809; general construction, $293,624: side- 
walks, grading, and seating, $1,503; fix- 
tures and equipment, $16,815. 

A further building at the west end of the 
city is contemplated. The board has pur- 
chased a site, comprising approximately 
five city blocks. It is intended not only to 
erect an elementary and junior high school, 
but also to provide a large playground, a 
stadium, and an athletic field. 


Better Toilet Rooms for School Buildings 


rhe increasing costs for repairs for the 
maintenance of toilet facilities of New 
York City’s 879 school buildings, contain- 
ing a city-wide registration of 1,234,000 
students, constantly requires the board of 
education, through its Bureau of Construc- 
tion and Maintenance, to formulate new 
plans and specifications in an attempt to 
hold down this large expenditure. The 
Borough of Brooklyn contains 40 per cent 
of the schools of New York City, and the 
board of education spends an average of 
$100,000 per year for emergent toilet re- 
pairs in this Borough. 

New York City, as is well known, has 
large racial populations who are housed in 
certain portions of the great metropolis, 
where schools are located a few blocks 
apart. Many children enrolled in schools 
in these crowded sections are required to 
attend a double school, and five 
hundred of the school buildings through- 
ut the city are used as night schools. The 
constant use of the toilets in these build- 
ings from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m., causes a 
serious maintenance problem, and creates 
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New York’s Progressive Program 


Daniel I. Maguire’ 





Typical toilet installation in New York 
City schools between the years 1920 and 


1925. The china toilet bowl is of the 
floor type with oval wood hinged seat. 
Exposed flushometers with push button 
handles used to flush toilets. Wood stalls 
fitted with double swinging doors. 


an extra cost for maintenance that is not 
required in cities where a short school day 
obtains. 

During the past ten years we have had a 
gradual improvement in toilet designs, 
especially in the old school buildings which 








were purchased from the various townships 
during consolidation, and the establish- 
ment of the five boroughs comprising the 
area known as Greater New York City. 
Many toilets in these school buildings con- 
tained wooden seats and partitions, ex- 
posed running-water urinal ranges of primi- 
tive design, surrounded by brick walls and 
cement floors. At that time these toilets 
were altered by constructing tile floors and 
walls and by installing floor-type water 
closets, porcelain urinals, and iron enamel 
washbasins. As more suitable materials ap- 
peared on the market, the old wood parti- 
tions were replaced by new toilet partitions 
of slate, marble, and steel. Toilet fixtures 
were then arranged adjacent to a 10-in. 
vent-back partition for partial concealment 
of waste and water lines, and exposed 
flushometers were used in  water-closet 
compartments. The urinals were supplied 
with water from large exposed tanks hung 
from ceiling framing. These alterations at 
the time, presented a more sanitary and 
up-to-date appearance, with the exception 
of the urinal water-headers and feed lines 
that had to be exposed within the room for 
this type of toilet construction. 
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Urinal installation 1920 to 1925. Chiaa 
urinals of wall hung type set into old 
soapstone stalls with soapstone 
floor safes. 


The advancement made by plumbing- 
fixture manufacturers was a source of in- 
spiration to further install many improve- 
ments. The continued use of iron enameled 
washbasins was considered poor economy. 
Vitreous-china washbasins with compres- 
sion faucets and slow-draining waste con- 
nections are now used, eliminating the 
rubber stopper and chain which was con- 
stantly stolen. The extra cost of the 
vitreous-china fixtures has been more than 
justified, because when chipped they do 
not reveal the rusted iron surface spots 
and discoloration that is prevalent on iron 
enamel basins. 

The substitution of — vitreous-china 
urinals for the porcelain urinals formerly 
used, provides fixtures of a more durable 
quality and composition, matching in ap- 





Typical urinal installation used in New York schools from 1925 

to 1935. The exposed valves on water supply lines are of the lock 

shield type to prevent tampering. Exposed large size piping is can- 

vas covered and painted, Urinal group is water flushed periodically 
from overhead tanks. 
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pearance the vitreous-china washbasins 
and vitreous-china wall-hung water-closet 
bowls within the toilet rooms. 

In 1934 the Bureau began to plan toilets 
to include access chambers. These access 
chambers had a height and width sufficient 
to allow plumbers to make repairs to all 
the concealed piping, valves, cleanouts, 
etc., within the chambers. This type of in- 
stallation, which no doubt is now in use in 
most schools throughout the country, has 
cut down maintenance costs considerably. 

The following detailed description of the 
changes made may be of use. The use of 
the floor-type bowl has been abandoned be- 
cause it necessitates removal from the 
floor flanges in order to clean out deep- 
seated stoppages. We are now using the 
wall-hung blowout type of water closet, 
supported on concealed iron carriers within 
the wall and floor construction. This bowl 
has a waterway passage of 25,-in. diameter 
and is designed to allow the removal of 
stoppage without disconnecting the fix- 
tures, by the placement of a cleanout fit- 
ting within the access chamber. The wall- 
hung type of bowl is set 234 in. from the 
floor at its lowest point, which permits the 
entire floor area under the bowl to be 
cleaned visibly. ‘This is an improvement 
over the floor type of bowl which was diffi- 
cult to clean around and at the rear of the 
floor flanges. 

The use of the exposed chromium-plated 
flushometers has been abandoned. We 
learned that exposed ftlushometers were a 
constant attraction to mechanically minded 
pupils, who by the use of a common 
bicycle wrench could take them apart. This 
mischievous practice resulted in great ex- 
pense for the replacement of missing parts 
and the regulation of the delicate mechan- 
ism of the valves. The concealment of 
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AG 
Typical toilet installation used between 
1925 and 1935 with metal toilet parti- 
tion stalls fitted with overhead horizon- 
tal braces. The siphon jet wash down 
type of bowl is set on marble safe in 
floor. Open end rubber type composition 
hinged toilet seat. Water closet bowl 
flushed by exposed flushometer automati- 
cally released by pushing mushroom 


disk handle. 


flushometer valves within the access cham- 
bers has prevented this practice. Our spe- 
cial design of flushometer-valve assembly 
consists of an extended valve-handle shaft, 
with connections that are assembled within 
the access chamber. This valve operating 
shaft either 4 or 8 in. long is connected 
with a nonremovable 3-in. diameter oscu- 
lating chromium-plated disk of a mush- 
room shape. ‘These disks are clearly marked 
“elbow push” and are placed directly 
above the water-closet seat at a distance 
that permits operation by  back-leaning 
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Toilet installation in use in New York schools during 1935, These 
have wall-hung, blowout type water closet bowls. Installation in- 
cludes access chamber behind all plumbing fixtures. Registers on 
walls of toilet compartments draw air into access chamber and 


discharge through house vent to roof by electric motor suction fans. 
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pressure, or by a slight touch of the elbow. 

The individual urinals are flushed by the 
placement of the flushometer handle at the 
elbow height above the urinal. It is now 
impossible for pupils to damage or take 
apart a flushometer valve assembly. The 
use of flushometers for each urinal now 
permits us to abandon the use of the un- 
sightly overhead water tanks. The access 
chamber now conceals all former exposed 





Typical urinal installation 1936-37. All 
fixtures are adjacent to access chamber 


walls with non-removable flushometer 
handles exposed above fixtures. Water 
placed in chamber. 
Walls are glazed with tile. Vitreous tile 


floors have two inch radius tile cove base. 


valves are access 


canvas-covered iron piping which now re- 
quires no covering. The resultant damage 
by pupils, which formerly necessitated con- 
tinuous painting in order to maintain a 
sanitary appearance, is now avoided. It 
was found that, although these tanks were 
covered with a heavy fine-mesh wire net- 
ting, it was impossible to prevent breakage 
by pupils, whose curiosity and climbing 
ability placed many miscellaneous clothing 
articles within the tanks, causing constant 
water-supply stoppages. 

The use of expensive lock-shield valves, 
which were formerly exposed within the 
toilets, has been abandoned. This type of 
valve was necessary in order to prevent the 
theft of handles and the constant tamper- 
ing with the regulation of the water-supply 
lines. The Bureau now uses the common 
type of valves within the private access 
chamber. 

We have abandoned the use of a type of 
steel toilet partition that depended for ver- 
tical and lateral support upon floor flanges, 
wall flanges, and overhead brace partition 
struts. It was found that pupils could 
readily use this type of braced construc- 
tion as chinning bars, thereby completely 
loosening the entire structure. We are now 
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Typical toilet installation 1935-37 New 
York City schools. Closets are of vitreous 
china wall hung. Toilet stall partit.ons 
are of rigid type floor braced to eliminate 


overhead braces. Access chambers be- 
hind toilets are three feet wide. 


using for water-closet compartments a type 
of steel partition that is rigidly braced by 
specially designed iron flanges. This flange 
is embedded deep in concrete that extends 
to sufficient height above the floor and is 
set within the rectangular steel toilet fronts 
that support the dividing partitions. The 
overhead lateral bracing of toilet partitions 
is no longer required. The steel partitions 
are specially treated with a durable paint 
finish that discourages pupils from dis- 
figuring the surfaces with either pen or 
pencil. The partitions can be refinished 
readily in order to present a sanitary ap- 
pearance. 

The water-closet compartments are 
vented by means of a bronze perforated 
plate, and the entire access chamber com- 
pletely vents the foul air from all compart- 
ments by the use of the mechanically 
operated air-suction ducts that are con- 
nected with the house vent discharge. The 
access chamber contains a steel-plate panel 
door with a Yale lock assembly, painted 
enamel color to match the tile work. These 
chambers have a sloping concrete floor 
that extends to weep holes in the access- 
chamber walls. These holes enable the 
custodian to detect any water leakage from 
within the access chamber by the imme- 
diate appearance of water running to the 
urinal and the toilet-floor drains. 

The three stages of toilet-room develop- 
ment can be more readily visualized by 
comparing the photographs accompanying 
this paper. They show a marked improve- 
ment in the sanitary character of toilet 
rooms and the successful concealment of 
piping and plumbing accessories which 
prevents damage, thereby decreasing main- 
tenance cost. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN TEACHERS’ 
UNIONS 


Caroline Bengston, Hastings, 


Nebraska 


Labor unions are quite willing to leave 
the impression that their membership is 
relatively large. Two recent statements 
about the number of members in the 
American Federation of Teachers show 
some indications of exaggeration. 

The first was made by a leading educa- 
tor early in October, 1936. He stated that 
the number of unionized teachers is about 
18,000." In a leading educational journal 
issued April 3, 1937, we have the state- 
ment that the New York Federation of 
teachers includes seven locals which repre- 
sent 10,000 teachers.” 

In the report of the proceedings of the 
56th Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor held at Tampa, in 
November, 1936, on page 45, the voting 
strength of the American Federation of 
Teachers is listed thus: 


Year Delegates 
1928 38 
1929 42 
1930 52 
1931 63 
1932 70 
1933 70 
1934 83 
1935 120 
1936 127 


Since Section 3 of Article IV of the con- 
stitution of the American Federation of 
Labor reads: “Questions may be decided 
by a division or show of hands, but if a 
call of the roll is demanded by one tenth 
of the delegates present, each delegate 
shall cast one vote for every one hun- 
dred members of major fraction thereof 
which he represents — ,”’ the actual num- 
ber of paid-up members about the close of 
1936 appears to have been about 12,700. 

Several years ago Dr. Henry R. Lin- 
ville, long president of the New York 
Teachers’ Union, complained that some 
shyness had been manifested among locals 
of unionized teachers in the matter of the 
payment of per-capita taxes to central 
bodies and the state federations of labor.’ 

President Jerome Davis, who has been 
notified that he will not be reappointed to 
the faculty of Yale Divinity School when 
his contract expires in June, spoke at the 
Tampa meeting of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor last November. He stated 
that the only objection raised to affiliation 
with the union was that the labor move- 
ment today is split because of differences 
between the American Federation of Labor 
and the Committee on Industrial Organ- 
ization. Some teachers did not propose to 
come in until these differences were ad- 
justed. 

‘School and Society, XLIV 


2S. hool and Sox rety, XLV 
*The American Teacher, XIV 


442, October 3, 1936 
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Making Visitors Behave 


William T. Miller’ 


The reception and management of visitors 
is a minor and commonly neglected problem 
in school management. Since the school is 
a public institution, the public feels perfectly 
free to visit it at any time and for almost 
any purpose. The public undoubtedly has this 
right, but the school has rights too; and 
thence arises the problem of making visitors 
behave. The only solution to that problem is 
for the school to have definite policies and 
rules concerning visitors and their activities. 

The first rule should be that all visitors 
must go first to the school office and make 
their errands known. Most people do this; 
but some do not. Parents sometimes go 
directly to a teacher’s room to interview her. 
Occasionally salesmen and agents do _ the 
same. Repairmen come in and proceed at 
once to the scene of their prospective work. 
Free-lance visitors wander about the building 
from mere curiosity — sightseeing. Even 


supervisors and inspectors sometimes pay 
their visits without making their presence 
known to the office. 

All of these procedures are both dis- 


courteous and unbusinesslike. The office is 
the headquarters of the school, and the 
principal or his secretary should know who 
are in the school and for what purpose they 
are there. When a teacher is busy with a 
class, she should not be visited by anyone 
except a school official, The visitor who 
comes to the office should be told this, and 
an interview arranged when the teacher is 
free. If the business is urgent, it may be 
possible to cover the teacher by assigning 
a free teacher to her class, so that the 
desired conference can be held at once 

Supervisors have a right to visit teachers at 
any time; but the principal should know of 
the visit: There may be reasons why a teacher 
should not be disturbed during a certain 
period. Salesmen and agents for textbooks 
or school supplies should certainly not be 
permitted to visit a teacher during class time, 
and rarely at any other time. Automobile, 
insurance, and other private business rep- 
resentatives have no more right to canvass 
teachers during school time than they have 
to contact the employees of any private in- 
stitution during working hours. 

An exception to this rule may be made 
in the case of workmen coming to the school 
The custodian usually knows the nature of 
repairs to be made, and such men should go 
directly to the custodian, or be referred to 
him if they come to the office. 

In a large school, with several entrances, 
it is difficult to enforce this rule of visitors 
reporting to the office. The only way to con- 
trol the matter is to keep all entrance doors 
locked from the outside, with suitable bells 
in plain sight. For each entrance a_ pupil 
doorkeeper may be appointed, who will admit 
visitors and escort them to the office. If a 
visitor declines to go to the office, as some- 
times happens, the doorkeeper should report 
at once to the office, telling if possible where 
the visitor has gone. If it does nothing else, 
this precaution will prevent petty thievery by 
irresponsible outsiders, who might otherwise 
have easy access to corridors and locker 
rooms. Such thievery is not uncommon, espe- 
cially in city schools 
School, Ros!in- 


1Principal of the Washington Irving 


dale, Boston, Mass. 


An Introduction Which Regulates 

Even with this precaution in force, teach- 
ers may still be bothered by parents and 
others during class sessions, often on the 
most trivial errands. To avoid this, we have 
recently put into practice this device: An In- 
troduction Slip (Fig. 1) is made out at the 
office. If we are willing to have the teacher 
visited at a given time, the slip is given to 
the visitor with the request that it be shown 
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Introducing 


William T. Miller, Master. 





Fig. 1. Introduction Slip. 
to the teacher. Teachers are instructed to 
refuse, politely but firmly, to see any visitor 
who does not present an introduction slip 
This may seem very formal; but it saves the 
time of both teachers and pupils. 

A second rule to be enforced in a large 
school is that visitors must state their errands 
to the office secretary, and not expect to see 
the principal unless their business is of major 
importance, or something on which the secre- 
tary is unable or unwilling to make a ruling 
This again may seem harsh and selfish; but 
the principal is a busy person, with many 
legitimate calls on his limited time. If he is 
to devote any time to supervision and class- 
room visitation, he cannot be tied down to 
office routine. Many requests of visitors can 
and should be referred to teachers, or cared 
for directly by the secretary. This is true 
even of telephone demands. It is hardlly 
necessary for the principal to take a message 
about a pupil’s absence, or any of the numer- 
ous minor queries that come in over the 
telephone. 

Of course there are visitors who must see 
the principal. Publishers’ representatives, 
school-supply salesmen, and entertainment 
concessionaires must usually be seen, but 
they must expect to be refused admittance 
if more urgent matters engross the principal 
at the time. Visiting school officials should 
have the right of way into the inner office, 
a privilege which they nearly always forego 
if the principal is otherwise engaged. Indeed, 
I have found the highest officials, superin- 
tendents, assistant superintendents, and heads 
of departments, the most considerate of my 
convenience. Only minor functionaries and 
petty inspectors are likely to demand a per- 
sonal hearing without delay. 


Those Troublesome “Marks” 

Parents are most frequent school visitors 
This is no more than right, for all parents 
should take an active interest in their chil- 
dren’s progress. But they should be reason- 
able; and sometimes they are not. The ques- 
tion of marks is a perennial bone of conten- 
tion. The obvious thing for a parent to do 
when a mark is in question is to consult with 
the ‘teacher who gave the mark; and this 
we always advise. But some parents are un- 
willing to accept a teacher’s explanation. As 
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one man said to me: “What’s the use of see- 
ing the teacher? She gave him the mark, and 
of course she'll stick to it.” 

In such cases make it clear to the parent 
that the teacher's mark must stand, unless 
the parent has positive evidence of injustice. 
This is not to say that the teacher is always 
right; no one is infallible. But the teacher 
usually has, or should have, tangible evi- 
dence of a pupil’s poor work, or lack of any 
work at all; and this evidence the parent 
must respect. 

While we expect parents to settle scho- 
lastic difficulties with the teacher, we must 
allow them the privilege of appealing the 
case to us if they are not satisfied. Such 
cases give the most trouble. There are times 
when we are forced to admit that the teacher 
is wrong; an unhappy situation, but one 
which must be faced honestly. When we are 
convinced that the teacher is right, it is 
sometimes difficult to smooth the parent’s 
ruffled spirits; but we must try to do 50, 
as tactfully and sympathetically as possible 
We should not indulge in bitterness or re- 
crimination. It is better to offer constructive 
suggestions for improvement, and even to 
express the hope that the parent himself 
may be able to help his child along on “the 
flowery path of knowledge.” 

Some parents have an unfortunate supe- 
riority complex. They are perfectly sure that 
they are right about everything. They know 
just what is wrong with the school, and just 
how it can be corrected. This is an attitude 
peculiar to school relationships. A man who 
would not dream of telling a carpenter how 
to build a house will not hesitate to tell a 
principal how to conduct a school. It is use- 
less to argue with such self-assured critics. All 
we can do is to adhere firmly to our well- 
considered policies, and to make it clear that 
the responsibility for the success or failure 
of the school is ours alone 

A very trying kind of visitor is the person 
who blusters, threatens, and boasts of his 
political influence. Such a person usually 
comes with a request that is unreasonable or 
even unlawful. He hopes to frighten us into 
acquiescence Most of us do not “scare 
easily; but we don't like noisy scenes, either 
There are times when the noisy or quarrel- 
some visitor should simply be asked to leave 
When a request is refused, and the seeker 
of the favor parades his influence with Mr 
Blank of the school board, the best thing 
to do is to suggest, in a friendly way, that 


he ought to go at once and see Mr. Blank 
We regret. of course, that it is beyond our 
power to do what is asked, but Mr. Blank 


may be able to authorize it. The chances are 
that Mr. Blank will refer the matter back 
to the school, where it properly belongs 


Saying “No” Effectively 

Visitors ask for all kinds of favors: early 
dismissals, a week off at the end of the term 
change of room or course, elimination of 4 
required subject, changing of a mark, pro 
motion on trial, apology for punishment in- 
flicted, even a demand for the punishment 
of some other person’s child. Circumstances 
may make it possible to grant some of these 
requests; but more often than not the al 
swer must be “No.” 

It is hard to say “No,” but the ability and 
courage to do so is a test of the principal’ 
efficiency. Sympathy and soft-heartedness have 
no place where honesty and _ regulations 
dictate a negative answer. If the principal 


can deny a plea and make a visitor see the 
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iustice of his refusal, all is well. If not, 


there is nothing further he can do but to 
refer the indignant parents to higher author- 
itv. To the credit of such higher authorities 
be it said that they very rarely overrule our 
judgment. 
" Visitors sometimes ask us to interfere in 
matters that are entirely out of our juris- 
diction. Things that happen on the street 
after school, or even in homes, are brought 
to us. with the request that we “do some- 
thing about it.” I was once asked to adjudi- 
cate a dispute among the six members of 
a family, only one of whom was in my school. 
Of course such matters belong to the police 
or to the courts, and we have no authority 
over them. All we can do is to give good 
idvice, to preach a little sermon on respect 
for the rights of others, and to exercise what- 
ever persuasive powers we may possess. If 
this does not satisfy the visitor, we can 
only refer him to the police or to some 
other outside agency. People do not like to 
call on the police, and the police themselves 
are often anxious to enlist our aid in petty 
neighborhood squabbles. But such affairs do 
not properly concern us; and it is well to 
keep out of them 

Another problem is presented by the visitor 
who wishes to observe a class in session. The 
propriety of such visitation depends entirely 
on its purpose. Visiting teachers or students 
of education should always be granted. this 


privilege, since their purpose is to study 
educational methods for their own improve 
ment. But such professional visitors must 


expect to go where we send them and to ob 


serve what we wish to show them. We know 
our own organization well enough to select 
our best teachers and our representative 


lasses for this exhibition work. We may no 
like to admit it: but we all have some weak 
spots in our staffs. To observe a weak teacher 
can be of no possible benefit to a visitor. | 
the visitor's own self-esteem 


may increase 
but that-is a poor reward for time wasted 


Keeping Out Irresponsibles 


\ trying visitor is the critical observer 
who seeks to follow a particular teacher's 
work with the sole purpose of building uy 
1 case against her for inefficiency. The pur 
pose is not, of course, brought out into the 
open by the visitor; but it is clear enough 
to the experienced principal. Such visits | 


within the rights of the gen 
School executives and supervisors 
for the express purpose ot 
ind evaluating the work of teach 
ers. The responsibility for the quality and 
effectiveness of a teacher's work rests 
squarely on these school officials, and not on 
inyone else. To allow others to visit 
for purposes of criticism Is an 
interference with school routine 


believe ire nol 
eral public 
ire ippointed 


examining 


4 lasses 
In session 
unjustifiable 
Unofficial 


critics are generally untrained 
critics; and they very often come with 
preconceived ideas of what they expect to 


ind, which is usually inefficiency 

It is difficult to tell an interested parent 
not to visit his own child’s classes, and often 
The parent is gen 
interested in seeing how 
things are done in the classroom, and _ his 
Visit produce good results. But such 
Visits should always be followed by a con- 
lerence with the principal or the teacher 
herself. in which the work seen may be 
discussed with reference to its educational 
Value and the difficulties which it illustrates 
Our best friends are sometimes unwelcome 
Visitors. If they come on legitimate business 


innecessary to do so 
erally sincerely 


may 
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we have no fault to find. But the purely 
social visit, just dropping in to see you, 
renewing old acquaintanceship, how’s every- 
thing, and so on—such visits waste much 
valuable time. It takes tact and good nature 
to avoid hurting such friends’ feelings; but 
they should not be allowed to keep us from 
our Official duties. If we operate on a sched- 
ule, and the time arrives for us to visit class- 
rooms, to observe an assembly, or to confer 
with teachers, we must keep these profes- 


Eighty Million 


51 


sional engagements, even if our erstwhile 
friend goes away muttering: “High hat!” 
Summing it all up, we must have rules for 
visitors, and we must enforce them. We must 
be ready to receive all who have real busi- 
ness with us, and to see that all others are 
referred to the proper person. We must be 


courteous, sympathetic, professional, just, 
and impartial in our judgments. But we 
must be ready to say “No,” more often 


then “Yes.” 


Hot Meals for 


School Children 


Ellen S. Woodward' 


One m llion undernourished children in the 
country have benefited by the Works Prog- 
ress Administration’s school-lunch program. 
In the past year and a half 80,000,000 hot, 
well-balanced meals have been served to 
school children, at the rate of 500,000 daily 
in 10,000 schools throughout the country. 

The work of rehabilitating underprivileged 
children has been and continues to be super- 
vised by competent WPA workers, who while 
earning money with which to clothe and feed 
their own families, are given an opportunity 
for wider training to equip them to take their 
places in private employment, when the 
opportunity arises. On March 31, 1937, the 
projects employed nearly 12,000 needy eco- 
nomic heads of families. 

The school-lunch program, like all other 
WPA projects, is supported by tax-supported 


public bodies. Boards of education usually 
ict as the official sponsors of the ‘school- 
Assistant Administrator, Works Progress Administration 


a 





lunch program. Many civic organizations and 
individual patrons may, and often do, render 
valuable assistance by co-operating unoffi- 
cially with the legitimate sponsors. The 
active interest of parent-teacher associations 
has been a factor in the success with which 
these projects have met. 


The _ school-lunch projects were originally 
intended to serve only children from relief 
families, but experience taught that growing 


children need a hot mid-day meal irrespective 
of their financial condition. The parent-teacher 
assoc ations were responsible for making the 
arrangements in many instances, through which 
parents were allowed to make contributions of 
supplies and thus permit the lunch service to 
be extended to all the children. 

In some instances, the teachers reported that 
nearly all of their pup ls who partook of the 
lunch had no meal during the 24 hours of the 
day other than the lunch furnished in the 
school. In a number of cases it was found that 
the children came to school with either no 


(Continued on page &7) 
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The board of education at Lexington, Kentucky, is enjoying the advantages of a new 

administration building, a large, fine residence purchased at a bargain price. The build- 

ing, which is centrally located, houses the offices of Superintendent Henry H. Hill, of 

several supervisors, and of Mr. Ben B. Herr, business manager. In remodeling the 

building, a large room has been arranged for meetings of teachers, and another room 
has been equipped to serve as a board-of-education library. 
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Legal and Illegal Uses of School Buildings 


Daniel R. Hodgdon, Esq. 


School buildings erected by public funds 
for the purpose of a schoolhouse are fre- 
quently by the order of the board of school 
control used for a variety of purposes and 
gatherings wholly alien to school and educa- 
tional matters. These uses are not against the 
wishes or without the consent of the majority 
of the taxpayers and electors of the district, 
and the buildings are not leased without 
adequate rent for their use. Judge Brewer, a 
member of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in one of his decisions said in sub- 
stance: The question may fairly be stated, 
“May the majority of taxpayers and electors 
in a school district use or permit the use of 
a schoolhouse built with funds raised by taxa- 
tion for other than school purposes?” The 
question is one which in view of the times 
and the attacks made in so many places and 
from so many different directions upon our 
public school system justifies serious consider- 
ation. The court is fully aware of the fact 
that in every state, schoolhouses are by gen- 
eral consent or at least without active opposi- 
tion used for a variety of purposes other than 
the holding of public schools.’ 

Legal and Illegal Uses of School Buildings. 
Where there is no statute to permit uses 0 
public school buildings for any purpose other 
than for school uses and for such incidental 
uses as are not inconsistent with the general 
purpose, the school authorities in control and 
in possession of public school property cannot 
authorize the use of schoolhouses for any 
purpose that is not directly associated with 
the activities of the school. 

It is within the discretion of the municipal 
authorities to make such casual and incidental 
use of school buildings as may not be in- 
consistent with, or prejudicial to, the main 
purpose for which they are erected. The court 
seems to hold, however, that no general hard- 
and-fast rule can be made and that changing 
conditions in the future may justify the 
authorities in devoting a schoolhouse to other 
purposes. 

Any citizen or taxpayer may enjoin the 
school directors, trustees, or board of educa- 
tion from using or permitting a school build- 
ing to be used for illegal purposes.” 

The court takes the attitude that where 
qualified voters have taxed themselves for 
the purpose of a schoolhouse there is no 
assurance that they would have voted to con- 
struct such a schoolhouse if they had known 
it was to be used for any purpose other than 
for school purposes; this is true in spite of 
the fact that the authorities may rent the 
building for a profit which is used to support 
the public school or pay for the erection of 
the building.* 

The question as to whether a public school 
building or other school property may be used 
for other than school purposes depends to 
some extent upon the use intended to be 
imposed upon it and also upon the extent of 
authority granted those having charge or 
control of the property. It might easily be 
argued that school property over which 
municipal corporations, such as cities, have 
Kans. 259, 22 


1Spencer vs. Joint School District, 15 
Am. Rep. 268, note 5 A. L. R. 869 

2Sugar vs. Monroe, 108 La. 677, 32 So. 961, 59 L 
R. A. 723. 
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control, might be used for a purpose which 
would be wholly unauthorized or illegal if such 
use were attempted by a school district whose 
powers are much more restricted than those 
of cities. 

It has been held that a municipal corpora- 
tion having erected a building in good faith 
for municipal purposes has the right when 
such building is no longer used by the munic- 
ipality, or when parts of it are not needed 
for public use, or when at intervals the whole 
building is not so used, and when it does 
not interfere with its public use, to permit 
it to be used either gratuitously or for a 
compensation for private purposes. This rule 
has also been applied in cases concerning the 
use of school buildings.* 

Chief Justice Shaw has said in this con- 
nection: “We cannot take into consideration 
whether the site of the house was a good 
one, or whether the contract was beneficial 
or judicious; these were questions for the 
consideration of the district, to be determined 
according to their view of their wants of a 
schoolhouse and its incidents, and are entirely 
within their jurisdiction. In the exercise of 
this power, they are confined strictly to the 
purpose for which the law vests them with it, 
that of building a schoolhouse for the district 
If, under cover of this corporate power of a 
school district, the inhabitants should vote to 
erect an expensive and ornamental building, 
with a view to improve the neighborhood, to 
enhance the value of real estate, to accom- 
modate societies, lectures, dramatic exhibi- 
tions, or even to have a convenient place for 
religious meetings or public worship, or for 
any other use than that of a district school, 
it would not be within the legitimate authority 
of a school district; and any vote to levy a 
tax on the inhabitants for such purpose 
would be void.’ 

Under more liberal statutes school property 


*Gottlieb-Knabe 
Atl. Rep. 949. 
5George vs. School District, 


Macklin, 109 Md. 429, 71 


& Co. vs 


6 Metc (Mass.) 497 
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may be used for any purpose which will not 
interfere with the seating or other furniture,® 
but there is no authorization for the use of 
school property for any private purposes,’ 
or for any purposes foreign to public in- 
struction.* These latter uses, however, may 
sometimes be authorized by the voters of the 
district.® 

In cases where such uses may be author- 
ized by the district vote, the courts have held 
that the use of a public schoolhouse for any 
private purposes may be restrained at the 
instance of any party injured thereby, although 
a majority of the electors and taxpayers of 
the district assent to such use.?° 

School buildings are used for various types 
of assemblies by community groups and for 
political meetings, and social gatherings. None 
of these can strictly be considered among the 
purposes for which a public building can be 
erected, or taxation employed. It often 
happens, particularly in our newer settlements, 
that there is no other public building than the 
schoolhouse — no place so convenient. The 
use for these purposes works little damage. 
It is used by the inhabitants of the district 
whose money has built it, and used for their 
profit or pleasure. Shall it be said that this 
is illegal? Doubtless if all in the district are 
satisfied, no question will ever be raised; on 
the other hand, if a majority object, the use 
for such purposes will cease. It is only when 
the majority favor, and a minority object, 
that the courts are appealed to. That minority 
may be but a single individual, influenced by 
spite or revenge, or any other unworthy 
motive, but whatever the motives which 
prompt the litigation, the decision must be 
in harmony with the absolute right of all. 
Upon well-settled principles, the question must 
be answered in the negative. The court has 
held: ‘The public schoolhouse cannot be used 
for any private purposes. The argument is a 
short one. Taxation is invoked to raise funds 
to erect the building; but taxation is illegal 
to provide for any private purpose. Taxation 

(Concluded on page 8&7) 


Bateman, 26 Utah 
Joint School District 
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Spence vs 


434. 73 Pac 509 


supra 
‘Weir vs. Day, 35 Ohio St. 143 
*Hurd vs. Walters, 48 Ind. 148 
Spencer vs. Joint School District, supra 





THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, ORRVILLE 


(Left to Right) Mr. Harold L. Zimmerman, a 
and a leading advocate of community welfare. Mr 


Harold Ellsworth has served six years and is in his second term as 


nent manufacturer and strongly interested in civic 
and vice-president of the board 
skilled dentist 


McDougall 


well known 


Victor Schantz, who is clerk and treasurer 
is an organ manufacturer and a force for the educational and 


betterment. Dr. W. |} 
is a strong promoter of musical education. Dr 


who has given generously of his time and service 


OHIO, IN SESSION 


figure in the business life of the community 


of the board 
advancement of the city. President 
board. He is 
Longshore leading 
Frank L. Phillips, a highly 
betterment. Mr. R. E. ¢ 


cultural 
president of the a promi 


optometrist 


in community 


superintendent of the Orrville schools 
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A School System Under Commission Form 


The city of St. Paul, Minn., is under the 
commission form of government. The school 
system is headed by a Commissioner of 
Education and an advisory board, which in 
turn delegates the immediate control of the 
schools to a superintendent. In past years 
the plan of organization has been praised by 
various observers as contributing to the eff- 
ciency of the schools; it has been condemned 
by others as hampering progress because it 
has lacked a policy-making school board to 
support the free action of the professional 
executive. The recent annual report of Supt. 
Paul E. Amidon to the Commissioner, in- 
dicates that some of the problems and diffi- 
culties of the schools arise out of the local 
governmental situation but that on the whole 
they are not unlike those in cities of the 
same size. 

Among the many interesting facts brought 


‘out in the Amidon report, is the one which 


notes that the financial control is peculiar to 
St. Paul since the budget-fixing power is not 
vested in the authorities responsible for the 
administration of the schools. 

The report here says: “Under this city gov- 
ernment in St. Paul the commissioner of educa- 
tion is a member of the city council, elected 
at large, and without designation as to the 
particular council ass:gnment he will fill. The 
city comptroller, also an elected official, determines 
the budget of each one of the city departments. 
This means that a person in no way responsible 
for the administration of the schools determines 
the amount of money that the schools will have 
on which to operate during any one school year. 
It also means that state aids are put in the 
general city budget and that the comptroller 
determines whether or not the school budget 
will profit from increases in state aids.” 

In entering upon a comparative analysis, it is 
found that the amount raised from local taxes 
is much greater in Duluth and Minneapolis than 


in St. Paul, and that the latter city shows a 
much lower pupil cost. The salaries paid are 
considerably below the national median 

\s the first point in his program for the 


betterment of the schools, Superintendent 
Amidon recommends that the financial structure 
of the schools be separated from the city finan 
ces. “The education of children should not 
depend, financially or otherwise, upon the un 
certainty of political campaigns. Our interest in 


youth transcends any party affiliation or any 
social philosophy.” As a second point in the 
program it will be desirable for St. Paul to 
provide an adequate appropriation for instruc 


tional supplies and for building upkeep 


The Administrative Structure 

In discussing the administrative structure, the 
uperintendent points out that “in an effective 
and efficient school organization authority is 
pyram'ded up to the professional head of the 
school; namely, the superintendent who is held 
responsible for the administration of the schools 
to the board of education or, in the case of St 
Paul, to the Commissioner of Education, who is 
responsible to the people. This responsibility 
should, in turn, be carried down to the heads of 
departments, who have charge of various fields, 
and from them down to the principals of the 
schools in the school system.” 

He then recommends the add'tion to the 
Present staff of (a) a director or assistant super- 
Intendent of business administration, (6b) a 
director or assistant superintendent in charge of 
personnel and instruction, (c) a director or 
assistant superintendent in charge of. special and 
student activities, and (d) a director or assistant 
Superintendent in charge of research, special 
Classes, and _ testing. 

“Under these heads should fall the clerical 
and business assistants, the supervisors, the case 
workers, the hygienists, and the other employees 





in the central office. In the field of supervision 
more emphasis should be given to curriculum 
rev.sion, preparation of teaching materials, 
professional training for teachers, individual 
work with teachers, training in serv:ce, and 
teachers’ meetings. 


“A job analysis of present positions is being 
made for the purpose of defining areas of 
responsibility, of eliminating overlapping and 


conflict of duties, of ascertain ng necessary 
qualifications for particular positions, and of 
determining the necessary duties in order to 


administer and supervise the activities in the 
schools economically and effectively.” 


Health and Guidance Program 

Superintendent Amidon urges that some atten- 
tion be given to the matter of health. He says: 
“An integrated curriculum should be worked out 
with the major emphasis on health, but relat- 
ing very definitely to physical education, intra- 
mural athletics, and safety education. This field 
is probably more important than any other 
single field in our school curriculum and should 
receive greater emphasis. There are at the 
present time no health books being used in our 
grades or junior high schools and there is no 
requirement for health work in our junior or 
senior high schools.” 

In discussing the subject of 
report says: “We recognize today that guiding 
students educationally is one of the most im- 
portant problems confronting the schools. We 
know that there is a wide range of student 
interests and abilit-es. It is important to know 
whether these interests lie in the field of in- 
dustry or in the professions. This requires an 
intelligent testing program, student guidance, 
and careful case work. Although miscellaneous 
work has been done in past years, no unified 
system of guidance has been formulated. 

“A committee has been set up of teachers and 
principals. Dr. Williamson of the Univers'ty and 
Dr. Finch of the State Department of Educa- 
tion were asked to act as technical advisors. This 
committee made a careful study of the guidance 
facilities in our senior high schools and made 
recommendations for a guidance program in the 


guidance, the 


St. Paul school system. This report was sub 
mitted to all the principals of the schools and 
has been discussed rather carefully with me. A 


considerable 
within the 


involve 
feasible 


city-wide program would 
expense and is probably not 
near future.” 


The Need of School Publicity 


“Probably one of the greatest needs in St 
Paul,” says the report, “is to create an 
and consciousness of the objectives, costs, 
needs, and achievements of the St. Paul schools 
on the part of the people. In other words, it is 
necessary to make the people who pay for the 
schools and who send their children to the 
schools aware of the schools—of what their 
needs are, and of what they are doing. Th’s year 
we are attempting to unify this program. Articles 
have been prepared for the daily papers, for the 
parent-teacher bulletins, and for other publica 
tions of like nature. 

“A unified radio program has been initiated 
A central radio committee has been named to 
plan and arrange for the programs. The time over 
the air is either provided by a sponsor approved 
by the committee or is furnished free by the 
radio station. These programs show a_ cross 
section of the various activities in the schools, 
incidentally allowing a great number of pupils 
to participate, and point out, through various 
methods of presentation, including panel dis- 
cussions, talks, intervicws, dialogs, etc., the needs, 
achievements, and other pertinent facts relative 
to the schools.” 


aware 


ness 


Administrative Records 


“In most school 
“the minutes of the 
as a source of authority 
With no such board as 


districts,” says the report, 
board of education serve 
of the superintendent. 
such in St. Paul, that 





MR. JAMES L. 


HANLEY ELECTED AT 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. James L. Hanley, formerly assistant superintendent 


of schools at Providence, R. I., has been elected super- 
intendent for the school year 1937-38. He succeeds A. J 
Stoddard, who resigned to go to Denver. 

Mr. Hanley, who was born in Providence, R. I., May 
20, 1897, received his elementary education in the schools 
of that city, and was graduated from Boston College in 
1919 with the A.B. degree. In 1920 he received the 
A.M. degree from Brown University, and in 1927 the 
L.L.B. from Northeastern University. 

In 1920 he was elected submaster of the high school in 
Central Falls. He was promoted in 1921 to the principal- 
ship. In 1926 he was elected superintendent of the 
Central Falls After a short time he went to 
Providence where he was assistant superintendent. 


SC hool s. 
made 


He is an active member of the American Association of 
School Administrators and was secretary of the Rhode 
Island Principals’ Association from 1922 to 1926 


record is nonexistent. There should be developed 
the following records: (1) a file of all council 
proceedings which affect the schools; (2) a file 
of all legal school problems which have been 
submitted to the corporation counsel, with an- 
swer; (3) a file of problems to be submitted; 
(4) a written record of all current dec'sions and 
directions of the Commissioner of Education 
that have been transmitted in the past by word 
of mouth to the superintendent; (5) a carefully 
indexed and publ-cized record of the minutes 
of the Commissioner’s advisory board and teach 
ers’ advisory board should be given greater 
significance 

“From these records as a 
the records in the central office should rad ate 
Records may be said to have utility as: (1) 
financial records (accounts) which show that 
the books balance, the amounts spent and the 
amounts remaining; (2) financial records broken 
down into various categories for cost account- 
ing, for the purpose of evaluating various in- 
dividual services in terms of cost and service 
compared with other cities and compared with 
local needs; (3) various statistical records upon 
which claims for state aid, estimates of per pupil 
can be based; (4) material necessary 
for consideration by the public upon which 
voters and taxpayers must judge the extent to 
which they wish to support the schools and the 
social value of services compared to their 
financial 

In summarizing his program 
Mr. Amdon asks that additional 
offered in such fields as vocational education, 
safety education, and evening-school work. He 
urges a conservative building program to provide 
adequate high-school and _ elementary-school 
buildings. He recommends improvement in the 
teaching service so that superior, highly trained 
people, capable of growth, may be brought into 
the schools. He recommends emphasis on re- 
search and statistics as a means of future econ- 
omy. A continuous, fact-finding survey would 
be of enormous value for an intelligent program 
and budgetmaking. 


center, the rest of 


costs, etc., 


cost.” 
for the future, 
service be 
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Intimidating the Board of Education 


A’ OPEN newspaper attack on a board of education be- 
cause it adheres to certain policies or proposes certain 
projects may seem both timely and expedient from the stand- 
point of public interests. And yet a just conclusion can only be 
reached when both sides of the story are told. A board of edu- 
cation is usually not inclined to go on the defensive the 
moment a chronic heckler appears on the scene or some news- 
paper launches an attack. Nor is the public inclined to look 
for the motives which prompt opposition, or to analyze the 
aims of the objectors. 

It frequently develops that an attack made in the public 
press, or in a public gathering, is nothing more nor less than 
an effort to intimidate the board of education from carrying 
out its policies or projects. To expose the persons behind the 
scenes who inspire unwarranted opposition is not always an 
easy thing to do. 

The editor of the Port Huron, Mich., Free Press, recently 
stated that pressure had been brought upon him to compel the 
members of the board of education to do this, that, or the 
other thing, and in case of failure “to rip them wide open.” 
He adds: “Doubtless this sort of pressure has been brought 
to bear on other local papers with what success is evident. 
There are those who will sell their body, soul, and britches for 
a few dollars.” 

The editor’s conception of the integrity and function of a 
board of education and the relation of the general public to 
that body, is stated in the following language: 

“The first consideration of a public body is for the public 
welfare. The school board is elected by taxpayers who make 
up the school board’s public. Without taxpayers there would 
be no use for a school board; no public schools; no school 
teachers. Members of the school board realize this fact and 
are trying to function, and make the schools function, in the 
public interest. Any interference with the school board’s finan- 
cial policy is treasonable to not only the taxpayers of Port 
Huron but to the welfare of the public and the public school 
system of education.”’ 

A board of education that is clear-headed, understands the 
projects it has in hand, and is fearless in action, will not be 
intimidated by selfish persons in the community. In recent 
years when the financial stress and storm of the country made 
for doubt and hesitation in the field of school administration, 
the boards of education uniformly stood by their trust in a 
courageous manner. They allowed no one to stampede them 
into unwise or premature action or to intimidate them from 
standing by the sacred task entrusted to them. 


School Administrator’s Social Contacts 


HERE is a social side to school-administrative labors, 

which lightens the official burdens and tends toward 
mutual understanding and agreement. To know a man social- 
ly is to understand him better officially. 
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This thought has been recognized by boards of education in 
various sections of the country by meeting at least once a year 
at a dinner or other gathering to foster the element of friend. 
ship and discuss school affairs in an unofficial way. 

These meetings are sometimes held at school cafeterias, at 
hotels or restaurants, or at the home of a school-board member, 
Occasionally, Rotary, Kiwanis, Chamber of Commerce, or 
similar clubs invite the members of the board and the super. 
intendent as their guests, not only to hear discussions on timely 
school problems, but rather to express appreciation for the 
service rendered to the cause of popular education. 

Such gatherings make for a better understanding of the 
policies and practices which guide the school administrators 
and stimulate a finer co-operative attitude on the part of the 
general public. Civic clubs who thus recognize the school 
authorities render a service to their members who should know 
the men in administrative and directive charge of the schools, 
A knowledge of their task is part of an informed and loyal 
citizenship. 


School Boards and Service Clubs 


“| HE so-called service clubs which operate in the cities, 
large and small throughout the country, have become a 
permanent factor in adult education. They aim to keep their 
memberships informed on the trends of a modern day. 

The public-service clubs have also become a medium through 
which the school authorities may contact the citizenship in 
behalf of their problems. It is gratifying to note from time to 
time the fact that a school superintendent, or the president of 
a board of education, is announced to address a Rotary, or 
Kiwanis, or other luncheon club. It is equally gratifying to 
note that public-school officials take an active part in these 
clubs. 

There can be no doubt that the citizenship, as reflected in 
the service clubs, constitutes an important fraction of the com- 
munity as a whole. These men are the taxpayers who will not 
begrudge adequate support for the schools, and will welcome 
from time to time an accounting of just what the schools are 
doing, the problems which confront them, and the policies 
which guide their administration. 

Thus, in dealing with the public relations of a school system, 
the service clubs cannot be ignored. The public press may re- 
port the deliberations and conclusions of a board-of-education 
meeting, and print news items on the doings of teachers and 
pupils, but it remains that, occasionally, a more complete pic- 
ture of the school system must be transmitted to the public. 

The progressive school administrator knows that something 
of the success of a school system depends upon an informed 
public mind and upon a frank attitude on the part of those in 
charge of the same. School officials called upon to address these 
organizations should equip themselves in a manner to carry 
an effective message to the public. 


Procedure in Changing Superintendents 


Te E board of education in an eastern city recently notified 
the superintendent that he would not be reappointed. 
There was no previous intimation on the part of the board as 
to its action, and no reasons were given to the public for that 
action. 
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Thereupon, a protest came from the friends of the superin- 
tendent ; they contended that the summary removal would de- 
prive him of a livelihood in that his professional prestige was 
thereby injured. The superintendent remained silent. 

About the same time, in an Ohio city, the board of education 
decided to release the superintendent. He had been informed 
months in advance of the board’s intention. The members 
agreed to compensate him well beyond the time set for his 
retirement. The conferences between the board and the execu- 
tive were apparently carried on in a friendly manner. It was 
agreed that a situation had arisen which made a change ex- 
pedient. The public press so understood the matter. 

If the two procedures are contrasted, it is clear that the one 
board is heedless of all consequences, except the welfare of the 
local schools, while the other aims to protect the prestige of 
th retiring superintendent. The former board is deservedly un- 
der suspicion as acting in haste and without the circumspec- 
tion which a superintendency change deserves. The latter is 
certainly made up of men of affairs who have a generous atti- 
tude toward a schoolman without losing sight of the welfare 
of the community’s children. 

When a dismissal is decided upon, the immediate problem 
is the protection within reasonable lines of the professional 
future of the superintendent. But, does the change in a super- 
intendency necessarily imply that the incumbent has failed to 
measure up to the standards which must be exacted from that 
official ? If an educational leader has become impossible under 
the conditions peculiar to one community, is there reason to 
believe that he can succeed in another? Is it not true that the 
difficulties experienced by a superintendent in one city may 
serve him as an asset in another ? 

Enforced changes in the school personnel, whether warranted 
or not, are always attended with some embarrassment and un- 
pleasantness. A dismissal is bound to carry with it a degree of 
disappointment and humiliation. But, where a board of educa- 
tion is made up of fair-minded citizens, actuated by the highest 
motives, thoroughly familiar with the local situation, and con- 
vinced that the best interests of the school system demand a 
change, it is their bounden duty to act. And for the outgoing 
superintendent it is unwise to contest the board’s action. 


What School-Board Associations Can Do 


AFTER many years of spasmodic and fragmentary effort, 
state and county school-board associations are gradually 
coming into their own. Their existence has been amply justi- 
fied. Gradually, too, they are securing a better understanding 
of the service they may render and of the factors that make 
for unity of purpose and numerical strength. 

The inherent weakness in school-board organizations, as 
exemplified in counties and states, has been found in the 
uncertain tenure of official service. A member of a_ board 
of education has taken an active interest in a state organiza- 
tion, has been elevated to leadership or important committee 
service. Next year he finds himself no longer a member of the 
board. 

Thus, school-board associations have lacked in that con- 
tinuity and unity of membership which can give zest and 
momentum to the objectives to be attained. The average 
schoolmasters’ association gains its and 


vitality prestige 
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through the professional spirit and the fact that its members 
are in continual service. But school board associations have 
justified their being. They have taught the members something 
of the dignity and import of school-board service, as applied 
to their respective communities, and of the things that can be 
accomplished by collective action. 

A state or county organization not only becomes a medium 
for an exchange of ideas and information through which every 
locality may profit, but it is a powerful instrument in further- 
ing the educational interests of both state and county. In the 
matter of legislation affecting school interests the associations 
have more than demonstrated their worth and value. 

One of the achievements of these organizations is found in 
the fact that they cultivated a more co-operative attitude be- 
tween the administrators and the professional workers. The 
board-of-education member has been prompted to a better un- 
derstanding and a finer appreciation of the service rendered 
by the professional workers. 

The greater value which has come to the individual school- 
board member is that he has secured for himself a grasp of the 
relation which exists between his own office and the teaching 
factors. This has deterred him from meddling with matters 
which come within the province of the professional executive 
rather than the policy-making board. The school-board mem- 
ber who can distinguish clearly between the function assigned 
to the superintendent and his own, will save himself much 
trouble, and make his official path more smooth and acceptable. 


The Trailer and Its School Children 


Ber growing popularity of the trailer as a travel vehicle 
and a living abode is creating problems which are engag- 
ing the attention of municipal authorities in many sections of 
the country. Those who have given the subject thought are by no 
means agreed as to the ultimate utility of trailers. “If trailers 
ever get into mass production — God help us,” says the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association. ‘The trailer house-car is one 
of the greatest backward steps taken in American housing,” 
says the health department of San Diego, California. 

On the whole, the trailer is charged with tremendous social 
implications. And these consequences affect not only the health, 
morals, recreation, and employment of adults, but also the 
education and welfare of the children who are transported. 
There can be no doubt that the nomadic wandering of trailer 
families interferes seriously with the school life of the children. 

Local school systems have opened their doors to the trailer 
pupil, but at best the training afforded them lacks continuity. 
The child who attends school here today is elsewhere tomorrow 
and readily becomes a confirmed truant. Where the local school 
authorities have exacted tuition fees, the trailer nomad has not 
been inclined to pay them. 

The problem is one to be faced by state school departments 
and by state legislation. The local school authorities in com- 
munities where trailers gather in considerable numbers should 
have the strong arm of the state to re-enforce their demands 
for observance of the attendance laws. The problem of the 
traveling children of school age must not get out of hand be- 
cause of tuition fees, or lack of building accommodations, or 
for any other reason. No American school child should be per- 
mitted to become a confirmed truant and illiterate. 





Three New Teachers Salary Schedules 


Palo Alto - Grand Rapids - Chillicothe 


THE GRAND RAPIDS SALARY 
SCHEDULE 

The board of education at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has adopted a new salary schedule for 
teachers. The action of the board follows an 
extensive study carried on by a committee of 
board members and by members of the execu- 
tive staff of the schools. In making its final rec- 
ommendations, the committee made use of three 
guiding principles: 

1. The salaries of teachers should represent 
the cost of efficient service and express its value 
to the community. The monetary reward foi 
efficient service should take into account: (a) an 
adequate, professional, living salary for beginners, 
(b) a differential salary for d fferent degrees of 
training, and (c) an annual increase during the 
years of development. 

2. All school employees should be on a salary 
schedule, the provisions of which should be re- 
vised from time to time in order to keep the 
salaries in line with local and general econom 
conditions and to prevent inequities which result 
from changed conditions. 

3. New teachers should be placed on a proba- 
tionary tenure of one or two years, and removed 
from the service unless efficient. 

The salary schedule as adopted, is based on a 
nine months’ school year, and its entire series of 
provisions will not be put into effect until the 
local economic situation makes it possible. 


Elementary Schools 

For grade teachers the annual salaries will be 
paid in twenty equal installments. Beginning 
teachers will receive $900 during the first year 
of service, provided they have less than three 
years of college training. Those who are success- 
ful may be promoted to a higher class upon rec 
ommendation of the superintendent. Promotions 
may be made annually with an increase of $100 
in salary up to the maximum of $2,000. Teachers 
with three years of college training will begin at 
$1,000 and may be promoted to $2,100. Teachers 
holding a bachelor’s degree will be paid an 
initial salary of $1,100 and will receive up to 
$2,200. 

Teachers of 


ungraded rooms, open-window 
rooms, and coaches will receive $50 per year 
above the schedule. Kindergartners will receive 


$100 per year under the schedule. Teachers ot 
auxiliary classes for exceptional children and speech 
classes will receive $100 and teachers of eye con- 
servation, orthopedic, and deaf classes $200 per 
year above the schedule. 


High-School Salaries 

The same general arrangements of salaries ap- 
plies to the high school. Teachers without a 
bachelor’s degree will begin at $1,200 in the first 
class and rise to $2,400 in the thirteenth class. 
Teachers with a bachelor’s degree will begin at 
$1,300 and rise to $2,500; those with a master’s 
degree will begin at $1,400 and go to a maximum 
of $2,600. 

Additional salaries of session-room teachers will 
be from $50 to $350 per year, depending on the 
size of classes and senior advisors will receive 
$100 in addition to the regular annual salary. 
Teachers in the vocational and technical high 
school who have two part-time continuation 
classes daily, will receive $10 per month above 
the salary schedule 

In the junior college the minimum salary will 
be $1,600 for beginning teachers with less than 
a master’s degree, and $3,000 maximum for 
teachers with a master’s degree, plus one year of 
additional professional work 


Principals’ Salaries 
Elementary principals in schools of from five 
to eight rooms will receive a beginning salary in 
class one of $1,800 and rise to class eight with a 
salary of $2,500. Principals in buildings of from 
nine to twelve rooms will begin at $1,900 and 


rise to $2,600. In buildings of thirteen or more 
rooms they will begin at $2,000 and will receive 
a maximum of $2,700. Principals in charge of two 
buildings are to be paid $2,300 for beginners, and 
$3,000 in the highest class. Annual increases are 
$100. 

Principals of junior high schools will be paid 
$2,500 minimum and $3,500 maximum. Senior- 
high-school principals, minimum $3,000, and 
maximum $4,100. 


Clerical Salary Schedule 

The clerks in the school department will be 
classified as junior, intermediate, or senior. The 
minimum for juniors will be $12 per week, and 
maximum $18; intermediate, $15 minimum, and 
maximum, $25; seniors, minimum, $18, maxi- 
mum $30. Services will be for the school year and 
for one to three weeks of the vacation period. 


Present Operation 


The economic condition of the board of educa- 
tion permits the schedule to be put into operation 
to the extent of class eight for all types of teach- 
ers, except elementary principals, who will not 
receive any higher salaries than for class three, 
ranging from $2000 to $2,500 on the basis of 
the size of buildings supervised. Teachers and 
other employees who are receiving above the 
proposed maximum will be pa‘d the same amounts 
which they received in 1936-37 


ADOPT NEW SALARY SCHEDULE FOR 
PALO ALTO SCHOOLS 
The board of education of Palo Alto, Calir., 


has adopted a new salary schedule which carries 
with it the single-salary idea. All teachers are 
divided into groups based on training and classifi 
cation according to the scholastic degree obtained 
The minimum salary for the first year of service 
is $1,500, and annual increments are provided for 
each year of service and training up to th 
maximum at the end of sixteen years of service 


Under the schedule, teachers in Class I, with 
one year of service, and holding a B.A. degree 
or less, will begin at $1,500, and will advance 


at the rate of $72 per annum up to a maximum 
of $1,644 at the end of five years’ service. Equiva 
lent quarter units will be recognized for teachers 
in this group. Teachers in the elementary school, 
having less than the B.A. degree will be limited 
to a maximum of $1,500; teachers in the junior 
high school, having less than the B.A. degree will 
be limited to $1,500; and teachers in the senior 
high school, having less than the B.A. degree will 
be limited to 


"9 


$1,572. After six 


vears’ service 
teachers in this group may be advanced to a 
maximum of $1,716, to $1,932 at the end ot 


nine years, to $2,220 at the end of thirteen years, 
to $2,292 at the end of fourteen years, and to 
$2,436 at the end of sixteen vears’ service 

Teachers in Class II, with a B.A. degree plus 
fifteen units of college work, will begin at a mini 
mum of $1,548, and will advance at the rate of 
$84 per annum to a maximum of $1,716 at the 
end of five years’ service. After six years’ serv 
ice, teachers in this group may be advanced to 
$1,800, to $2,052 at the end of nine years, to 
$2,388 at the end of thirteen years, to $2,472 at 
the end of fourteen years, and to $2,640 at the 
end of sixteen years’ service 

Teachers in Class III, holding the 
gree or equivalent, will begin at the 
salary of $1,596, and will 
of $96 per annum up to a 
at the end of five years. After six vears’ service, 
such teachers may be advanced to $1,884, to 
$2,172 at the end of nine years, to $2,556 at the 
end of thirteen years, to $2,652 at the end of 
fourteen years, and to $2,844 at the end of six 
teen years’ service. 


M.A. de- 
minimum 
advance at the rate 
maximum of $1,788 


Application of the Schedule 
The schedule provides that teachers having the 


) 


same training and experience will receive the 
same pay, rgardless of the department in which 
they teach. 

In placing new teachers with experience on 
the schedule, according to proper class.fication, 
one step in the schedule starting from the first 
year’s minimum will be allowed for each two 
years of satisfactory experience offered. Not more 
than eight steps in the schedule will be allowed 
for experience submitted upon entering the city 
schools, and provided that experience offered has 
been within the ten-year period immediatcly pre- 
ceding employment in the schools. 

Under the conditions laid down, at least s‘x 
semester units must be completed in courses open 
to undergraduates, or four semester units ip 
courses open only to graduates in institutions of 
four-year college rank. All courses must be ap- 
proved by the superintend-nt in advance. Con- 
ditions may be met by travel, or by original and 
special work approved in advance by the super- 
intendent. 


The superintendent must prepare a_ set of 
written standards against which training taken 
to meet the conditions for advancement on the 


schedules will be judged. If a condition is not 
met within four years, one annual increment will 
be deducted 


each vear, until the condition js 
met, when one annual incremert will be restored 
until a training requircment is again reached. 


The training requirements of any conditioned step 
in the schedule must be met before July 1. 

Only teachers with no outside experience will 
remain at the initial salary for the entire pro- 
bationary period. A teacher with one year of al- 
lowed expericnce will remain at the initial salary 
for two years. All teachers with more than two 
years of allowed experience, will remain at the 
initial salary one vear 

\ teacher having reached the highest maximum 
salary in any classification, in order to retain it, 
must meet the training condition each four-year 
period. If the condition is not met by the begin- 
ning of the fifth vear, the salary will be decreased 
by one annual incremert each vear, until the 
condition is met, when one annual increment will 
be restored until the maximum is again reached 

The board reserves the right to authorize a 
special salary for any special position it may 
create, or to raise any salary above that provided 
in the schedule, or to stay the op ration of the 


chedule to meet an emergency, or to conform 
with legislation limiting the amount of schoel 
money available 


The superintendent is required to make a re- 
port to the board net later than July first of 
each year, of all teachers who have been certified 
for increases by reason of having complied with 
the professional training conditions, and a Ist 
of those who are to remain at the same salaries, 
or who are to be reduced by reason of having 
failed to meet the conditions 


Special Provisions 
Teachers will be transferred to the step in th 
rew schedule which is identical with their sched 
uled salary of 1936-37 on the old schedule, of 
where this figure does net appear on the schedule 
they will be placed at the nearest higher fizure 


to their 1936—-37 salary, and will be moved up 
one step for their 1937-38 salary. 
A special grace period will be allowed alter 


the new schedule goes into effect. Teachers wil 
be allowed one additional summer to meet this 
condition. During this period of grace, the annual 
increments will be added to their salaries ; 

Teachers of handicapped children, including 
physically handicapped, mentally handicapped 
and speech defects. will be placed on the schedule 
according to classification. Nurses will be similarly 
placed. 


Junior and senior-high-school counselors and 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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ThreeImportant Teachers Salary Schedules 


(Concluded from page 56) 


chairmen of divisions will receive their schedule 
salary as teachers, plus one annual increment. 


Principals’ Salaries 

Principals in Class I, holding a B.A. degree or 
less, will begin at $2,100 and will advance by 
annual increments to $2,280 at the end of four 
years. Elementary principals in this group, with 
less than a B.A. degree, will be limited to a 
salary of $2,100; junior-high-school principals, 
with less than a B.A. degree, will be limited to 
$2,220; senior-high-school principals, to $2,280. 
Principals in this group after five years may be 
advanced to $2,340, after nine years to $2,610, 
after thirteen years to $2,970, and after sixteen 
years to $3,240. 

Principals in Class II, holding an M.A. degree 
or above, will begin at $2,340, and will advance 
by annual increments to $2,520 at the end of 
five years. After five years, they may be advanced 
to $2,760, after nine years to $3,480, after thirteen 
years to $4,200, and after sixteen years’ service 
to $4,740. 

All principals must complete six units of ap- 
proved college or university work of under- 
graduate classification, or four units in courses 
for graduate students in institutions of four-year 
college rank. Courses must be taken at the in- 
stitutions. 

In placing new principals, with outside ex- 
perience, one year’s credit will be allowed for 
each two years’ experience obtained outside of 
Palo Alto, provided that not more than eight 
steps are allowed in the schedule for experience 
as a principal outside of Palo Alto, and provided 
that experience must have been obtained within 
the ten-year period immediately preceding the 
employment as principal. 


CHILLICOTHE SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Chillicothe, Ohio. 
has adopted a new salary schedule for teachers. 
The schedule has six purposes in view: It (1) 
enables the board to secure and retain competent 
and well-trained teachers, (2) encourages pro- 
fessional growth of teachers in service, (3) en- 
courages and stimulates teachers to improve the 
quality of their teaching service, (4) permits the 
selection, classification, and assignment of teach- 
ers and determines the rate of compensation to 
be paid, (5) provides teachers with a financial 
outlook by indicating the salary to be expected 
from year to year in terms of increments and 
maximums resulting from professional study and 
growth, (6) offers a means of determining, year 
by year, the financial obligations of the board in 
terms of teachers’ salaries. 

The salary schedule is not a true single-salary 
schedule. although it may be readily changed 
into such a schedule at any time. It is a prepara- 
tion-merit type of schedule. Increases are not 
automatic. The annual increases will be granted 
only to those who render satisfactory service and 
who give evidence of continuous professional 
growth. 


General Provisions 

All teachers having less than an M.A. degree 
will be required to secure additional training in 
an approved institution of higher learning at 
regular intervals, in order to receive the incre- 
ment allowed for teachers with varying training 
and experience. The rule goes into effect after 
the payment of the first increments for the year 
1937-38. Six semester hours of credit toward a 
higher degree or in a special field related to teach- 
ing, will be required during each three-year period 
in order to advance in the salary schedule. Any 
teacher will be allowed to substitute travel for 
college credit, following approval of the super- 
intendent. Two weeks of continuous travel will 
be considered equivalent to one college semester 
hour of credit. 

Teachers with an M.A. degree will be expected 
to continue their training upon the recommenda- 


tion of the superintendent, and consideration for 
such training must be recommended by the super- 
intendent. 

All teachers now employed by the schools, who 
are receiving less than the salary schedule allows 
for training and experience, will be advanced 
toward the schedule figure over a period of three 
or more years, but in no case will the annual 
increase exceed $80 for elementary teachers, or 
$100 for high-school teachers. 

Salaries of special teachers will be fixed at 
$100 above the regular schedule. Special teachers 
are those who teach in special classes. 


The Schedule of Salaries 


The schedule divides teachers into four groups. 
Teachers in the elementary schools will receive 
a minimum of $900 and a maximum of $1,600; 
teachers in the junior high schools will be paid 
a minimum of $1,100 and a maximum of $1,800; 
teachers in the senior high schools will receive 
a minimum of $1,100 and a maximum of $2,000. 

Class D: Teachers in Group D with two years’ 
preparation and no experience, will begin at an 
initial salary of $900, and will advance at the 
rate of $45 per year for each year of experience 
up to a maximum of $1,400 at the end of sixtcen 
years. 

Class C: Teachers in Class C with three years’ 
preparation and no experience, will begin at an 
initial salary of $1,000, and will advance at the 
rate of $50 for each year of experience up to a 
maximum of $1,600 at the end of sixteen years. 

Class B: Teachers in Class B with four years’ 
preparation and no experience, will begin at a 
salary of $1,100, and will advance at the rate 
of $55 for each year of experience up to a maxi- 
mum of $1,800 at the end of sixteen years. 

Class A: Teachers in Class A with five years’ 
preparation and no experience, will begin at 
$1,200, and will advance at the rate of $60 for 
each year of experience up to a maximum of 
$2,000 at the end of seventeen years. 

Under the regulations governing the schedule, 
all advances and promotions within the system 
will depend upon training and experience and 
meritorious service. All recommendations for ad- 


vances in salary and position will be made 
to the board by the superintendent. 
Initial Salaries 
Initial salaries of teachers will depend upon 


the training and experience of the teacher. In 
computing entrance salaries, a teacher’s previous 
experience will be evaluated on the basis of the 
size of the system, the recency of experience, re- 
lation to work to which the teacher is assigned, 
etc. The initial salary may not exceed the present 
salaries of teachers who are already in the sys- 
tem, and who have had equivalent experience 
and training. A teacher from the outside may not 
start at a salary that is more than $100 above 
her former salary. 

The maximum that may be allowed teachers 
entering from outside the svstem will be $1,225 
in Class D, $1,300 in Class C, $1,500 in Class B, 
and $1,650 in Class A. 

Training presented by teachers for purposes of 
salary increases must be directly related to the 
work performed by the teacher, or for work 
which she proposes to do. A year of training will 
be interpreted as meaning at least thirty-one 
semester hours of work for state certification. 

Each high-school teacher, or teacher of depart- 
mentalized work in the seventh and eighth grades, 
who enters the system in September next, and 
thereafter, must possess a baccalaureate degree 
from a college or university in addition to a state 
high-school certificate. 

Teachers with less than two years of training 
beyond a first-grade high-school education. and 
less than ten years’ experience, will receive a 
maximum of $1,300 per annum. Teachers with 
less than two years of training beyond high school 
and more than ten years’ experience, will receive 
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DR. KENNETH OBERHOLTZER GOES TO 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 

Dr. Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Lubbock, Tex., has been elected to head the 
public schools of Long Beach, Calif. Dr. Oberholtzer, who 
succeeds Will French, will assume his new office on 
August 1. 

Dr. Oberholtzer was born in Indiana. He was graduated 
from the University of Illinois in 1924, with the AB 
degree, having majored in science and education. Later he 
took a master’s degree at the Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical University. In 1932, he was given a Ph.D. 
degree by Columbia University. 

For several years following the close of his university 
career, he was a high-school principal and superintendent 
of schools in a number of Texas cities, serving at Lubbock 
since 1934. 

In 1931-32, Dr. Oberholtzer was a member of the 
Columbia University group which conducted a survey of 
the city schools of Chicago. 

Dr. Oberholtzer is a son of Dr. E. E. Oberholtzer, well- 
known educator of Houston. As head of the Long Beach 
school system, he will have under his direction ap 
proximately 40 schools, 1,100 teachers, and 27,000 
students. 


a maximum of $1,350. 

Teachers with two years of training beyond 
high school will receive a maximum of $1,400. 
Those with four years’ training will receive a 
maximum of $1,800, and those with five years’ 
training a maximum of $2,000. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES INCREASED AT 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 

School revenues in Birmingham, Ala., had de- 
clined during the past several years due to de- 
creased assessed valuation of property. Renewed 
industrial activity and building construction have 
more recently indicated an early upward trend 
in assessed property valuations, with a resultant 
increase in school revenues. 

The teachers in the public schools of Birming- 
ham have been voted their regular annual incre- 
ments for the next school year. The board of 
education has ordered that other school em- 
ployees, not coming under the salary schedule, 
receive the restoration of their last 10 per cent 
salary cut. 

The new salary increments for the year 1937-38 
will bring full recovery to the 1930-31 level for 
all white teachers holding college degrees, who 
were paid salaries under $1,650 in 1930-31; for 
all white teachers without degrees, who were paid 
salaries under $1,315 in 1930-31; and for Negro 
elementary teachers with salaries under $660 i 
1930-31. Teachers with salaries above these 
amounts will still be from zero per cent to 65 
per cent below the 1930-31 level. 


¢ Miami, Ariz. The school board has increased 


the salaries of teachers by 20 per cent for the 
next school year. The increases raise the schedule 
to predepression levels. 
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Clock Bell 
and Fire Alarm Rectifier 





STANDARD 


Ways to Mlodernige Your 


Program Clocks this 


If your clocks are the older 
type, equipped with stor- 
age batteries, you can elimi- 
nate the expense of battery 
renewals and maintenance by 


installing the Standard Stable included 
Voltage Rectifier. It is one of program. 


the simplest and most effect- 
ive improvements ever devised. 
Operates direct from lighting 
circuit. It has no moving parts 
— nothing to wear out or get 
out of order — lasts for years 
with no upkeep expense. 


We can make the change-over 
during the summer vacation 
ata very moderate cost to you. 
Write for details. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Branch Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 


MAKES 


SPRINGFIELD 
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School Law 


School-District Property 

A statute authorizing recovery against a school 
district for injuries to students which arise from 
the negligence of a district, or its officers or 
employees, does not impose liability on the dis- 
trict for injuries arising from unlawful or will- 
ful misconduct of its students, nor. for injuries 
arising from the negligence of fellow students 
(Calif. school code, § 2.801, as amended by the 
Calif. statutes of 1931, p. 2487).—Weldy v. 
Oakland High School Dist. of Alameda County, 
65 Pacific reporter (2d) 851, Calif. App. 

To hold a school district liable for injuries a 
student received from unlawful, willful, or 
negligent misconduct of a fellow student, it is 
necessary to allege and prove that the district 
was guilty of some act of commission or omission 
amounting to negligence (Calif. school code, § 
2.801, as amended by the Calif. statutes of 1931, p. 
2487).—Weldy v. Oakland High School Dist. 
of Alameda County, 65 Pacific reporter (2d) 851, 
Calif. 

A school district, although required to exercise 
reasonable supervision over its students while 
school is in session, is not an insurer of the 
safety of students at play or elsewhere (Calif. 
school code, § 2.801, as amended by the Calif. 
statutes of 1931, p. 2487).— Weldy v. Oakland 
High School Dist. of Alameda County, 65 Pacific 
reporter (2d) 851, Calif, 

The evidence that a~student was struck by an 
oncoming unlighted automobile after alighting 
from a school bus and upon attempting to cross 
the highway at the rear of the bus, was held 
insufficient to make a case for the jury on the 
theory that the driver had failed to warn the 


Are your clocks equipped with 
**double -check”’ 
matic re-setting device ? 
this improvement should also be 
in your modernization 
This device 
cally corrects any differences be- 
tween master clock and all sec- 
ondary clocks once every hour — 
a decided advantage in the event 
of a power shut - off. 
— saves confusion. 
Complete details and 
estimates gladly sup- 
plied on request. 
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Saves time 
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Electric 
Program 
Clock 
equipped 
with auto- 
matic re- 
setting 
device. 


Once every hour this secondary 


clock is automatically synchro- 
nized with the master clock. 
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student of the danger, as failing to show that 
the driver had knowledge of the approach of an 
unlighted automobile, where the speed of the 
automobile was not shown. — Pelfrey v. Snowden, 
102 Southwestern reporter (2d) 352, 267 Ky. 
432. 

Where one of the supports on a metal slide 
constructed on the school playground for the 
amusement of the children was loosened from the 
handrail so that an opening existed, a six-year- 
old pupil who caught her hand in such an open- 
ing while sliding so that part of her finger was 
severed, was held entitled to recover for an in- 
jury from the school district. — Howell v. Union 
Free School Dist. No. 1, 294 N. ¥. S. 333, N. Y. 
App. Div. 


School-District Claims and Actions 


A complaint against the school district for in- 
juries which a student sustained at a football 
game, when struck by a bottle thrown by a 
fellow student, stated no cause of action, although 
it was alleged that the school district had 
negligently failed to exercise supervision and to 
take any steps to prevent rowdyism of certain 
students in throwing objects, where the com- 
plaint cid not allege that the district or any of 
its employees had knowledge of rowdyism, nor 
that employees failed to do any act which failure 
was negligence on their part (Calif. school code, 
§ 2.801, as amended by the Calif. statutes of 
1931, p. 2487).— Weldy v. Oakland High School 
Dist. of Alameda County, 65 Pacific reporter (2d) 
851, Calif. App 

A complaint by a fourteen-year-old pupil 
against a board of education that the board un- 
dertook to transport the pupil and other children 
between their homes and school, and that because 
of negligence in failing to equip the transporting 
vehicle properly, the pupil’s feet were frozen, 
was held to state a good cause for action 
Armlin v. Spickerman, 294 N. Y. S. 159, N. Y 
App. Div : 


Teachers 


Where a county board of education had ap 
pointed a school superintendent for a four-year 
term, who resigned eight and one-half months 
before the expiration thereof, the board was held 
empowered only to fill the vacancy, and hence § 
the purported employment of another superin- 
tendent for a term of three years and eight and | 
one-half months was unauthorized (Ky. statute 
of 1930, § 4399a-10). Whitley County Board 
of Education v. Rose, 102 Southwestern reporter 
(2d) 28, 267 Ky. 283. 

The teacher tenure act extends to the super- 
intendent of schools of a city and his status & 
the same as that of a permanent teacher under 
an indefinite contract (Ind. acts of 1927, c. 97)— 
School City of Peru v. State ex rel. Youngblood, 
7 Northeastern reporter (2d) 176, Ind. 

The teacher tenure act does not secure a pat- 
ticular position for any teacher, and notwith- 
standing the statute, the board of trustees of 4 
school city had authority to transfer the tenure 
teacher from the position of superintendent to 
the position of principal of one of the schools of 
the city at a smaller salary (Ind. acts of 1927, ¢ 
97).— School City of Peru v. State ex rel. Y oung- 
blood, 7 Northeastern reporter (2d) 176, Ind. 

Where, after the transfer of a tenure teacher 
from the position of school superintendent 
the principalship of a school, he declined to ac 
cept the principalship and brought an action 
enjoin the board of school trustees from tral 
ferring him, and there was also evidence that be 
had counseled and abetted strife in the school, 
had shown partiality in permitting a teacher 
teach without a license, Had lowered other teach- 
ers’ success grades, because they were not friendly 
to him, and had sought to have a teacher make 
a payment to secure a position, the board wa 
justified in holding him guilty of insubordinatio® 
(Ind. acts of 1927, c. 97) School City of Pert 
v. State ex rel Youngblood, 7 Northeastern rf 
porter (2d) 176, Ind. 
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¢ Alamosa, Colo. The voters recently approved 
two proposals, calling for special building levies 
to finance the construction of a new Central 
School building, to cost a total of $87,000. 
¢ The board of education of Beloit, Wis., has 
contemplated a survey of the school plant, by a 
representative of the state education department. 
The survey will be undertaken as a preliminary 
step in a proposed program calling for the re- 
habilitation of the school buildings of the city. 
4 Indianapolis, Ind. Bids have been received 
for the construction of the Irvington High School, 
to cost $450,000. 
¢ Ambridge, Pa. The school board contem- 
plates the construction of a new senior-high- 
school annex and gymnasium. The building will 
be financed with a building fund and a PWA 
grant of $147,000. 

4 The school committee of Fitchburg, Mass.. 
has refused placement by a veterans’ organiza- 
tion of a bronze plaque in the new junior-high- 
school building, as a memorial to a fireman who 
lost his life in a fire which destroyed the old 
building. The committee did not believe that 
plaques of that kind should be placed in high 
schools. 

4 Columbia, S. C. The voters in the school 
district recently approved a $500,000 school-bond 
issue for the financing of a five-year building 
Program for white and Negro schools. The pro- 
gram calls for the enlargement and improvement 
of the elementary schools, additional facilities for 
junior high schools, and new equipment in all 
the schools. 
¢ Alameda, Calif. The board of education has 
Started work on an extensive school-building 
Program, to include the rebuilding at four schools. 
he work will be completed within a five-year 
Period 


¢ Davis, Calif. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $50,000, which will be added 
to $22,000 in insurance money for the building of 
a new school gymnasium. The building will be 
erected as a classroom wing to the main build- 
ing and will be completed at a cost of $72,000. 
The Davis grammar school was rebuilt under 
the regulations of the Field Act in 1936. 

4 Burlington, Iowa. The voters of the city 
have authorized the school board to use funds 
on hand, plus a direct levy, for the construction 
of two elementary schools. The buildings will be 
completed at a cost of $75,000 each. 

4 Bryan, Tex. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $280,000. The proceeds of 
the bond issue will be used for the construction 
of a senior high school. 

@ Gatesville, N. C. An election authorizing the 
issuance of school-building bonds for the Sun- 
bury Schools, in Gates County, was carried by a 
large majority. 

@ Mr. Lesitre C. Heim, formerly principal of 
the janitor-engineer training school in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., on July 1, assumed the position 
of superintendent of plant operation and chief 
engineer of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. It is expected that the appointment of Mr. 
Helm to the staff will make Teachers College a 
more important center in the field of school 
building operation and maintenance. 

@ Newton, Mass. Plans have been started for 
the carrying out of a proposed $2,000,000 school- 
building program within the next ten years. The 
program calls for a junior high school, a trades 
school, an administration building, and a number 
of elementary schools. 

@ Tulsa, Okla. Contracts have been let for 
the construction of the Will Rogers High School, 
to cost $1,000,000. The building will be financed 
with a PWA grant and $485,000 obtained from 
a five-mill tax levy. 

¢ Garvey, Calif. The cornerstone has been laid 
for the new sixteen-room Garvey School, which is 
being constructed under the auspices of the WPA. 
The new school, which is being erected at a cost 
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of $142,000, will be ready for occupancy in 
September. 

4 Boulder, Colo. The board of education has 
completed the construction of a half-million-dol- 
lar senior-high-school plant, which will be oc- 
cupied in September. The building contains a 
“little theater” room and a music department and 
is fully equipped for all forms of activity. 

¢ Durham, N. C. The city and county school 
authorities have begun plans for raising funds 
for a city-county-wide school-building program. 
An election will be called to vote bonds involving 
from $700,000 to $800,000. 

¢ San Antonio, Tex. The board of education 
has taken action to protect itself against financial 
loss caused by an explosion. The board has ap- 
proved contracts for explosion insurance totaling 
$5,150,000. The policies insure the board to the 
extent of $300,000 against boiler explosion. The 
other $4,850,000 covers simple explosion, or ex- 
plosion from any known cause except boilers. The 
amount is divided among sixty buildings and in 
such ratio that the total face value of the policies 
does not exceed one half of the total face value 
of the property. ae 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

During the month of June, in 11 states west of the 
Rocky Mountains, contracts were let for the erection of 
5 new school buildings, to cost $594,100. 

Twenty-four additional projects were reported in pre- 
liminary stages, to cost an estimated $1,136,000. 

During the month of June, in 37 eastern states, Dodge 
reported contracts let for 264 educational buildings, in- 
volving 3,352,400 square feet of construction, and expen- 
ditures of $22,243,500. Of these, 222 were school and 
college buildings, for which the contract cost will be 
$18,303,100 

SCHOOL BONDS 

During the month of June school bonds for permanent 
school construction were sold in the amount of $6,098,260 
During the same time funding and refunding bonds, tax- 
anticipation notes, etc., were sold to the extent of 
$3,026,173. 

The improved conditions in the money market was 
indicated by the increase in the interest rates on the 
bonds sold. During June the average interest rate on 


long-term bonds was 3.04 per cent. 
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Over A 
Million 
Peabody 
Combination 
Desks Giving 
Satisfactory 
Service 


Mutual cooperation has promoted an enviable relationship 
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attention. 


Write today. 


between Peabody Seating Company and its Distributors. 


Every advantage in design, quality and price is given Pea- 
body Distributors and they are given full protection in every 
way. No wonder Peabody Distributorships are eagerly sought. 


Over a Million in Use 


Silent Hinge Wins Approval — 


When it comes to genu- 
ine satisfaction and long 
service, it’s impossible to 
find a better school desk 
than the New Peabody 
Combination Desk. It is 
a sturdy, simple, good 
looking desk that gives 
the child comfort, convenience, 
and ample storage space. 


A Noiseless Desk 


The famous Peabody Seat Hinge makes 


the new Peabody Combination Desk Read About Peabody's 


noiseless in operation, easy for the 
child to get in and out of the seat, Remarkable Seat Hinge 
and, being so simple in design, it lasts 

for many years with practically no 
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This hinge is absolutely noiseless 
in operation. It has no bolts pass- 
ing through at point of motion to 


The Peabody Combination Desk is _ loosen; no balls, rubber or spring 
made in six sizes. Complete details in its make-up. Has no tension to 
and prices will be sent on request. overcome when lowered or raised. 


Comes to a full stop and remains 
there. 


Peabody Seating Company 
North Manchester, - - - - - - - 


Indiana 
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4 Miami, Fla. The school board of Dade 
County has adopted a budget of $3,001,000 for 
the school year 1937-38. 

4 Scranton, Pa. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $3,671,558 for the year 1937-38. 
The largest item is $1,897,368 for instructional 
service. Operation of the school plant calls for 
$245,127. 

4 Beloit, Wis. The city council has approved 
the budget of the school board for the year 
1937—38, which makes provision for 10 per cent 
increases in salaries for teachers during the year. 
Within a three-year period since September, 
1935, the teachers have received three salary 
increases. These increases have not been a 
straight increase on each salary, but the same 
per cent of increase has been given to each 
teacher, using the difference between the present 
salary and the basic salary as a base. The in- 
creases have been applied toward putting all 
teachers upon the salary level of three years ago. 

4 Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $2,862,994 for the school 
year 1937-38. This is an increase of $362,000 
over the original estimate for the current vear. 

@ New Bedford, Mass. Supt. A. P. Keith has 
presented a tentative budget of $1,330,000 to 
the board for approval 

@ The school board of Highland Park, Mich., 
has adopted a budget of $1,263,400 for the year 
1937-38. The budget provides for salary restora- 
tions of 5 per cent, and allows $25,000 for 
building improvements 

4 Miami, Fla. The county commission has ap- 
proved the budget of the school board for 1937- 
38, calling for a total of $2,984,248. This is an 
increase of $255,927 over the estimate for the 
year 1936-37. A large part of the increase is 
due to teachers’ salary increases, making the in- 


struction figure next year $2,089,585, as com- 
pared to $1,770,390 in 1936-37. Maintenance 
next year will be increased, with the estimate 
set at $148,029, as against $115,896 for last year. 

@ Omaha, Nebr. The school district ended its 
fiscal year 1936-37 with only a nominal deficit 
of less than $30,000. Expenditures for the first 
eight months of the year were $342,000 less than 
in the corresponding period last year. Mainte- 
nance and operating expenses will exceed the 
budget estimates made last September. The 
maintenance item was $4,163 in the red and ac- 
counts for most of the deficit. 

¢ Chicago, Ill. The board of education has 
ordered the payment of $2,058,285 in accrued 
interest on 1929 tax-anticipation warrants. The 
payment was delayed pending a ruling as to 
whether the interest money should be prorated 
among the warrant holders, or paid according 
to the numerical order of the warrants. The 
court ordered the money prorated. 

¢ Akron, Ohio. The board of education has 
voted to retire $100,000 in scrip this year. The 
action of the board will improve the financial 
situation and bring the schools up to a new 
standard. 

4 Alton, Ill. A tax levy of $447,000 has been 
approved by the board of education for the year 
1937-38. The levy includes $318,000 for educa- 
tional purposes, and $129,000 for building pur- 
poses. 

4 Birmingham, Mich. The school district has 
prepared a budget of $232,051 for the school 
year 1937-38. The largest item is $159,979 for 
instruction expenses 

4 Pottsville, Pa. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $499,020 for the school year 1938 
The largest item is $262,060 for instruction ex 
penses. Expenses for operation of the plant will 
reach $55,900. 


4 Northampton. Pa. The budget for the school 


year 1937-38 has been set at $198,819. The 
budget includes $151,657 for operating expenses 
#4 Rye, N. Y. The voters have approved a 


budget of $218,301 for the Central High School 
District. This is an increase of $7,302 over the 
budget for the last year. 

4 Clairton, Pa. The school budget for the 
year 1937-38 calls for a budget of $512,252. The 
budget calls for a tax levy of fourteen mills and 
represents an increase of more than $70,000 over 
the estimate of a year ago. 

4 Harrisburg, Pa. The board of education has 
approved a budget of $1,763,768 for the school 
year 1937-38. The budget is based on a tax levy 
of fifteen and one half mills 

4 Allentown, Pa. The new budget for 1937-38 
provides for expenditures and estimated receipts 
of $1,196,386. The tax rate has been set at six- 
teen mills and the per-capita tax at $3. 

¢ Ambridge, Pa. The school’ board has 
adopted a budget of $824,177 for the school 
year 1937-38. This is an increase of $15,670 for 
teachers’ salaries and for building improvements. 

¢ Saginaw, Mich. The school board has ap- 
proved a tentative budget of $1,787,521 for 
the school year 1937-38. This is an increase of 
$100,000 over the estimate for 1936-37. A large 
part of the increase is due to adjustment of 
teachers’ salaries and the necessity for additional 
instructors. The amount for instructional service 
is $1,026,466. Capital outlay calls for $200,000, 
a part of which will be allotted to a_ build- 
ing reserve fund. 

@ Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. The school board 
has adopted a budget of $289,285 for the school 
year 1937-38. The budget provides $282,000 for 
operating expenses. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 

Massachusetts Public-School Custodians’ 
Association, at Brockton, Mass. T. Casey, Brockton, 
Mass., secretary. 

August 23-28. American Federation of Teachers, at 
Madison, Wis. Irvin Kuenzli, Chicago, Ill., secretary 

September 26-28. New York State Council of Super- 
intendents, at Saranac Inn, N. Y. E. L. Ackley, Johns 
town, secretary. 


July 13-14 
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School’s out . . . and the ideal time for modernization work Y/ 
is here again. One of the most effective improvements would , 
be to install an International Electric Time and Program System 
while your students are away for the summer. 


The school with this thoroughly modern schedule timing 
equipment is enabled to accomplish its purposes with maximum 
efficiency and economy. 

Pupils and teachers alike are benefited by getting the full 
number of minutes allotted to each period of instruction. 

The maintenance of one accurate time in all classrooms is 
entirely automatic . .. the signal bells cannot contradict the 
clocks. 

Plan now to inaugurate a new era of operating efficiency and 
economy when the new term opens. 


Consult the nearest International office for complete details. 













INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK,N. Y. “Qimmes «= BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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REMEMBER — 





Certainly Natural Slate Blackboards were installed in the Washington-Kosciusko Elemen- 


tary School at Winona, Minnesota. 


School authorities and architects know that for lifelong service and for real economy, it 


pays to install Natural Slate Blackboards. 


Easy to write on, easy to erase, and sanitary, because Natural Slate Blackboards can be 
washed with water without its writing qualities being harmed. A Pyramid Natural Slate 


Blackboard should go into your school. 





Washington-Kosciusko Elementary School, Winona, Minn., 
Boyum, Schubert & Sorensen, Architects, Winona, Minn. 
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For 





D. F. Dickerson, Supt. of Schools. 


Let us send you a copy of “BLACKBOARD AND BULLETIN BOARD” —as visual aids in education. 


f NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 


Department D, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 
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ST. JOSEPH SCHOOL BOARD ADOPTS 
NEW INSURANCE PROGRAM 


The school board of St. Joseph, Mo., has ap- 
proved a new insurance program, under which 
41 buildings comprising the school plant, formerly 
covered with $823,650 worth of insurance, will 
be protected for $3,277,500. The new insurance 
program carries with it a saving of $1,300 in 
insurance premiums. 

The insurance program has been effected as a 
result of a two-year survey made by the board, 
with the co-operation of a group of agents of 
local insurance companies. This survey included 
a careful examination of the physical condition 
of all buildings and called attention to existing 
hazards. The board of education made numerous 
changes in school auditoriums, etc., installed 
new wiring, and fire extinguishers, and in gen- 
eral eliminated concealed as well as open dangers. 
The entire school plant was appraised and the 
insurance coverage for each building fixed on 
the basis of its true insurance value. The existing 
insurance rates were studied and reduced on the 
basis of recent experience, the physical condition 
of the plant, coinsurance, length of term, etc. 

During the past five years the board paid 
$7,936.96 per year in premiums. Under the new 
plan the annual premiums will be $6,686. 


HOLD SCHOOL-BOARD CONFERENCES 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


A series of school-board conferences was held 
by the staff of the Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Education during May at five state 
teachers’ colleges. At the North Adams State 
Teachers’ College the conference was held on 
Monday, May 17; at the Worcester College on 


Wednesday, May 19; at the Westfield College 
on Friday, May 21; at the Bridgewater College 
on Monday, May 24; and at the Salem College 
on Wednesday, May 26. 

The program included a series of panel dis- 
cussions on teacher certificates, school law and 
finance, vocational and practical arts, and similar 
topics, each in charge of a leading authority in 
the field. Mr. James G. Reardon, commissioner 
of education, gave the principal address at the 
opening of each program. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR CONVEN.- 
TION OF SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS 


John S. Mount, president of the National 
Association of Public-School Business Officials, 
has announced that he will prepare an extensive 
discussion program for the annual meeting of 
the Association, to be held in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, October 11 to 15. 

Mr. Mount has arranged to have all of the 
addresses discussed singly or in groups by leaders 
appointed for that purpose. There will also be 
three sectional meetings, to be held at the same 
time on one evening, at which the subjects of 
accounting, supplies, and maintenance will be 
taken up. On another evening there will be a 
series of round tables, the topics to be selected 
later. 


HOLD SHORT COURSE 

The seventh annual convention of the National 
Association of School Custodians and Engineers 
was held at Central High School, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., June 14 to 18. The convention took the 
form of a short course and training school, in 
which the Association had the co-operation of 
the Oklahoma A. and M. College, the State De- 
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partment of Education, 
schools. 

Regular classes were held from 8 a.m. to § 
p.m., each day, except Friday, when the classes 
closed at noon, for the annual picnic. The organ- 
ization, at its convention in 1936, ordered that 
the meeting be in the nature of a “school” 
because this would be productive of the greatest 
return to the greatest number of members for 
the time and money spent. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


4 Ottawa, Kans. The school board has voted 
to discontinue the charge of $4.50 per month 
for tuition of grade-school pupils attending the 
city schools from rural districts. The high-school 
tution of $12 per month will be retained 
in force. 

@ Crosby, Minn. The school board has 
adopted tuition fees for students attending the 
new Crosby-Ironton junior college. Resident stu- 
dents will be required to pay a fee of $10 4 
semester, or $20 per year. Nonresidents will pay 
$17.50 a semester, or $35 per year. 

4 The board of education of Washington, D. 
C., has adopted a strong declaration of educa- 
tional policy, in which it assures Congress and 
the public that it will not indoctrinate the public 
schools with the philosophy of communism. The 
board has indicated that it will offer a course 
seeking to offer a comparative study of all 
forms of government. But it insists at the same 
time that there will be no place for teaching 
any philosophy of government which is antag- 
onistic to the government of the United States. 

The board approved this statement: “The 
essential outstanding purpose of an American 
public-school system is the education of our 
youth for intelligent and loyal citizenship.” 

¢ Moline, Ill. The board of education has i 


and the Oklahoma City 


creased the salary of the superintendent $300 4 
year, and that of the s°cretary and superintend- 
ent of buildings by $200. The increases went into 
effect on July 1. 

(Concluded on page 68) 
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Gymnasium Lockers. Each person uses small locker 
for gym clothes—large locker for street apparel only 
while in gym. No attendant required. 










aioe Technical High School, Cambridge, Mass. ers pent use 
of space-conserving two-person locker in a curved 
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(Concluded from page 66) 


¢ Kearney, N. J. The board of education has 
adopted a new policy, providing that all full-time 
school employees shall be allowed a cumulative 
sick leave to a maximum of seventy working 
days. The plan was developed and presented to 
the board by Dr. Edmund L. Tink, superintend- 
ent of schools. 

¢ Teachers and pupils in the rural schools near 
Georgetown, Del., each year are conducted on 
trips to near-by communities. Last fall, they 
went to Wilmington by busses, then from Wilming- 
ton to Philadelphia by boat. Double-deck busses 
transported the children to Gimbel’s Store and the 
Academy of Natural Science. Early this spring 
a group visited the Gettysburg Battlefield. A 
licensed guide accompanied each bus and the 
children learned many valuable facts in history, 
English, and geography. The educational trips 
were arranged and carried out under the direction 
of Supt. Albert Earley, of Georgetown. 

¢ Georgetown, Del. For the first time this 
year, free swimming lessons are being offered to 
pupils in all schools. Children in the one- and 
two-teacher schools are enjoying the same 
privilege as boys and girls in the larger schools. 
The work is being conducted under representa- 
tives of the Red Cross organization, and with the 
encouragement and support of Supt. Albert Earley, 
of Georgetown 

@ Mexia, Tex. The school board has made ar- 
rangements for an eight weeks’ summer school, 
to be conducted under the direction of the board 
and the superintendent of schools. A variety of 
courses will be offered and classes will be two 
hours in length 

4 Guthrie, Okla. A nine weeks’ summer school 
will be conducted. A number of courses will be 
offered and full units for summer work will be 
granted. 

4 Springfield, Mass. A_ judicious mixing of 
pleasure with instruction, through the use of talk- 
ing pictures, can do much to assist educational 
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BENEATH THEIR FEET.. 


Floor 


Cleanliness 


more than Surface Deep 


processes, according to Miss Evelyn T. Holston, 
general manager of the junior high schools of 
Springfield. 

Miss Holston, in a report to the school board 
on tests with talking pictures, said that she is 
convinced that pupil interest and enthusiasm can 
definitely influence learning. The tests contrasted 
the improvement in learning of a group to whom 
a talking picture had been shown, and the re- 
sponse of a control group which did not see 
the picture. The experimental group saw the pic- 
ture twice and in the interval between participated 
in discussions of the subject. It was brought out 
that the range of understanding had increased 
perceptibly. 

After the second showing, the pupils took the 
test again and the class median improved eight 
points; the lowest score rose from 22 to 26. and 
the highest from 40 to 46 out of a possible 48 
points. The greatest gain in information in the 
class was on those points in the subject matter 
which had not been touched in the class discus- 
sion. Another test, involving the ability to reason 
and interpret facts and situations, was given 
the same class. The experimental group increased 
its total of correct answers from 1,910 to 2,180 
out of a possible 3,060. The class average rose 
from 56.17 to 64.11, as against 56.40 for the 
control group 

4 Framingham, Mass. Home instruction for 
crippled children will be offered in September, 
under a recent action of the school board. The 
school board has reopened the opportunity school 
for children three or more years retarded. 

@¢ Whitman, Mass. The school board has issued 
instructions to teachers and janitors, asking that 
they take further steps for protecting school chil- 
dren from traffic dangers in the vicinity of school 
buildings. Under a new plan, pupils in grades one 
to six are required to pass from their buildings 
in columrs of two, and are to keep in line until 
reaching the street. Primary teachers are required 
to supervise the pupils until they are disbanded 
at the street line. Janitors are required to act as 


Seal-O-San Floor Finish locks out dirt 
Seals germ-packed cracks and crevices 


Seal-O-San will give you cleaner floors than you've ever had 
before. Why? Simply because Seal-O-San not only keeps the 
surface of the floor clean, it also makes certain that every 
wood cell below the surface will remain clean. 

For Seal-O-San penetrates deep, fills every cell... hardens 
into a durable, protective seal. Thus, neither dirt nor mois- 
ture can be absorbed by the floor. Stains must remain on the 
surface—easily removed. Dust-laden cracks are sealed forever. 

Your janitor spends a minimum of time on a Seal-O-San 
floor. The soil-proof seal eliminates scrubbing. Daily clean- 
ing is ended. An occasional mopping with a heavy dustless 
mop keeps the beautiful Seal-O-San finish in perfect condition. 

Investigate Seal-O-San Floor Finish. Let its beauty speak for 
itself. Its economy will be all you expect-and more. And its 
spotless cleanliness will convince you beyond all doubt that 
Seal-O-San is exactly what you want for your school floors. 


/he HUNTINGTON => LABORATORIES /nc 


HUNTINGTON. indiana 


, LIQUID TOILET SOAPS, INSECTICIDES 


Toronto 


AND PLUMBING CLEANSERS, 





traffic officers in the vicinity of their buildings in 
accordance with an arranged schedule. The noon 
hour of the janitors has been changed to enable 
them to be at their posts at the time indicated. 

@ Cambridge. Mass. Two thousand high- and 
grammar-school graduates will this year receive 
free copies of the Constitution along with their 
diplomas. In former years graduates were given 
a copy of the Declaration of Independence. 

¢ Boston, Mass. The school board contemplates 
the establishment of a six-year college-preparatory 
course in the evening schools 

4 St. Louis, Mo. A marked improvement in 
the progress of small children has been effected in 
the Waring School, in an experiment under which 
the pupils have kept the same teacher for three 
vears in succession. Formerly, the pupils changed 
teachers every half year, following the practice 
in all of the city schools. 

The experiment has proved so successful that it 
is planned te continue the class under another 
teacher for three more years through the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades, and all Waring pupils in 
the first three years will be taught under the 
same system. The improvement is attributed to 
the fact that the teacher keeps her class for 4 
longer period and so does not use valuable time 
in getting acquainted with the pupils and their 
characteristics 

4 The board of education of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has voted to adopt a policy of “aggressive 
publicity.” It will include in its next budget funds 
for the publication of a regular bulletin. The ac- 
tivities of the school system are, from time t0 
time, to be conveyed to the general public. 

4 The New York State Department of Educa- 
tion has rendered a decision that pupils attend- 
ing parochial schools must be carried to school 
in school districts where transportation is pro 
vided. In a test case, brought by voters 2 
Hempstead, L. I., Dr. Franklin P. Graves, state 
commissioner of education, held that no discriml- 
nation may be shown where transportation % 
voted and provided. 
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Kindergarten room in the Holland Patent School, tottand Putent, N. Y. I'he custom-designed floor is Armstrong's No. 25 Terra Cotta Linoleum with a white Linostrip. Inset 
star is white, dark gray, and cadet blue, on a field of silver gray. Letters are white on a background of brown outlined with bands of cadet blue. 


Children learn the alphabet as they play 
on this novel floor of ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM 


porary adding rich color and 
beauty to the classroom, this 
attractive floor of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum has definite educational 
value. It provides a novel means of 
teaching the alphabet and points of 
the compass to kindergarten pupils. 

Children can play in comfort and 
safety on floors of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. These floors are resilient, 
sanitary, draft-proof. They’re long- 


wearing, too. The rich, clear colors 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum run 
through the full thickness of the 
material—can’t be worn off by 
scuffling feet or furniture. 
Linoleum floors are easy to care 
for. Simple daily dusting and an 
occasional washing and waxing 
keep them bright and beautiful for 
years. Because of their low first 
cost, durability, and ease of main- 


ARMSTRONG'S 
and RESILIENT TILE FLOORS 


tenance, Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Floors save money for the taxpayer 
and worry for the school board. 
For schools, Armstrong manu- 
factures the only complete line of 
resilient floors—Linoleum, Lino- 
tile, Accotile, Cork Tile, and Rub- 
ber Tile. Let Armstrong’s Bureau 
of Interior Decoration help you 
create individual custom floors for 
your school. Write today for full 
information and _ color-illustrated 
copy of “Better Floors.” Armstrong 


Cork Products Co., Building 
Materials Division, 1212 
State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


LINOTILE - ACCOTILE + CORK TILE - RUBBER TILE - LINOWALL + ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 
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“Junglegym” Climbing Struc- 
tures are furnished in a variety 
of sizes. Representatives in all 
principal cities. Write for new 


booklet SB2. 


J. E. PORTER CORP. 








New Books 





Equipment and Supplies for Primary Grades, Kinder- 
gartens, and Nursery Schools 
Paper, 37 pages. Price, 50 

Committee on Equipment and 

the Association for Childhood 

St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
How to select wisely the equipment and supplies to be 

used in schools for young children is a perplexing problem 

Often definite information is lacking as to the quality of 

the material and its actual value in the schoolroom 
The present bulletin contains a list of recommended 

materials, suggested by the committee as a result of its 
two years’ study of the problem. Each article recom- 
mended was checked for its appeal to childhood; type of 
response; desirability as to color, form, use, and durabil- 
ity; its success in developing skill and ability in muscle 
co-ordination, thought, reading, writing, and spelling; 
and its power to develop independence, relation- 
ships, and international relationships. 

Salaries Paid Teachers, Principals, and Certain Other 
School Employees, 1936-37, in 91 Cities Over 
100,000 Population 
Tabulation I-A, May, 1937, of the Research Division, 

National Education Association, Washington, D. C 
A report on a study of salaries made by the research 

division. The report includes tables showing the average 

salary paid, the median salary paid, the number of em- 
ployees, and the distribution of salaries, for teachers 
principals, and other school employees 

Salary Schedules in Cities and Villages Under Super- 
intendents in New York State 
Circular No. 17, May, 1937, of the 

Teachers’ Association, Albany, N. ¥ 
The study shows that salaries based on both training 

and grade level have been adopted by 29 cities and villages 
in the state since 1928 cities and 6 villages in the 
New York City metropolitan area; 2 cities and 3 villages 
in the upstate metropolitan areas: and 8 cities and 7 
villages in other sections. The salary range in these 
schedules extends from $1,080 in the lowest to $4,000 in 
the highest class in the New York metropolitan area 
from $1,000 to $2,500 in the upsiate metropolitan area; 
and from $1,000 to $2,300 in other areas 


cents. Compiled by the 
Supplies, and issued by 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth 


social 


New York State 


dren. 
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JUNGLEGYM” 


CLIMBING STRUCTURE IS 
THE PERFECT PLAYGROUND DEVICE! 


It is the safest, sturdiest, longest- 
lived and most popular with chil- 
It is the most economical, 
too. It accommodates the greatest 


number of children in the most 


limited play space. There are no 


moving parts, nothing that has to 


be replaced. Health authorities en- 


The number of single-salary schedules is only eight 
3 villages in the metropolitan area; 2 cities and 3 villages 
outside the metropolitan area. These schedules range from 
a minimum of $1,200 to a maximum of $3,000 in the 
metropolitan area; and from $800 to $2,300 in other 
places. 

Outside of the two classes of schedules, there are 118 
schedules based on grade level alone. These were adopted 
between 1923 and 1936, with 36 in the metropolitan area 
and 32 in the upstate area 

In general, salary schedules in the metropolitan section 
are higher than those in the other two sections. Within 
each group the largest places usually have higher schedules 
than do the smaller places. The largest places in the 
metropolitan area have an elementary minimum of $1,100 
to $1,750 and a maximum of $3,000 to $3,390. The 
largest places outside the metropolitan area have an ele- 


mentary minimum of $1,000 to $1,100 and a maximum 
of $1,700 to $1,900. The smallest places in the metr 
politan area have an elementary minimum of $800 to 


$1,400 and a maximum of $1,400 to $3,400. In the up- 
state area, the elementary minimum is $1,000 to $1,100 
and the maximum is from $1,600 to $1,700. Conditions 
are improving 

Aids to Education 

Report of the Public Works Administration Projects 
Division. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C 

A report on school buildings constructed under the 
Public Works Administration, showing what the adminis- 
tration has done for the schools, the need for and extent 
of the Public Works program, and the construction ma- 
terials used in the Public Works Administration school 
program during the period covered by the report 
Publications of the National Occupational Conference 

The National Occupational Conference, 551 Fifth Ave 
New York City, has prepared a series of occupational 
units, covering a wide range of occupations. These units 
were made possible by a grant from the Carnegie Cor 
poration of New York, and each pamphlet sells for the 
small price of ten cents. The subjects of the pamphlets 
are: Painting as an Occupation; Occupation of Police 
Officer; Dietetics; Letter Carrier; Landscape Architecture 
as an Occupation 
The Fifth Year Book of School Law 

Edited by M. M. Chambers. Paper cover, 144 
Price, $1. Published by the American Council of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

The year book of school law series has justified its 
being. It was originally brought out by Mr. Chambers as 
a private enterprise and eventually obtained financial 
support at the hands of the Carnegie Foundation granted 


Manufacturers of Louden Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool and 
Playground Equipment, Spald- 
ing Gymnasium Equipment. 


pages, 


dorse it, too, not only because it is 
safe, but because it develops the 
muscles of the shoulders, arms, 
chest, back and abdomen—muscles 
so important to future good health 
—muscles neglected in a modern 
world where children have so little 


opportunity to climb in safety. 


OTTAWA 
ILLINOIS 





to Purdue University. Its value has been demonstrated 
in that it presents in an accessible form all recent im 
portant court decisions bearing on school interests. 

The present volume deals with the court decisions of 
1936 and covers a great variety of cases. Thus the rights 
of pupils and parents which have come under the scrutiny 
of the courts, transportation, tuition, textbooks, suspension 
of pupils, etc., are reported 

A number of cases have come to court for adjudication 
which concern themselves with teachers’ certification, ap- 
pointments, contracts, and the like. Twoscore of cases 
deal with the teacher-tenure laws. Then the powers and 


functions of local school officers have come under the 
scrutiny of the courts in dozens of cases. 

One chapter deals with the local school corporation 
and makes quite plain its status, legal authority, and 


recognized procedure. Similarly, the scope and function of 
county school administration is defined in numerous court 
decisions. There is also an illuminating chapter on the 
management and control of school property. 

Much litigation is created in the contractual relations 
entered into by school boards. Differences of opinion fre 
quently arise as to equities involved in contracts for 
supplies, equipment, building, insurance, employment of 
architects, lawyers, etc 

The question of the liability of 
school personnel causes much litigation. Here it is found 
that unless specifically fix responsibility where 
negligence has been shown, school authorities are exempt 
under the ruling that where a governmental function is 
being performed no liability exists 

The closing chapters deal with questions arising out of 
the creation and alteration of school districts, the rights 
of the state, the tax exemption of educational institutions. 
The editor avoids all legal phraseology and presents the 


school boards and 


Statutes 


several cases in language readily understood by the 
layman. 
Happy Days in Holland 

By Ella H. Hay. Cloth, 204 pages. Price, 70 cents 


Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, Ill. 

A third-grade supplementary reader. Intended for usual 
reading or for supplementing a social-studies course. 
In-Service Preparation Plans for New York State 

Teachers 

Circular No. 18. The New York State Teachers’ As 
ciation, Albany, N. Y. 

A report on teacher training, prepared by a committee 
on teacher education, certification, and improvement 
service. The report takes up travel, summer courses, 
other activities connected with the professional training 
of teachers 
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INSIST ON 


KEW AUNEE FURNITURE 


Because IT’S Scientifically Correct 
SAVES SPACE-SAVES TIME-SAVES MONEY! 


Your Vocational and Laboratory class rooms should have 
the full benefits of scientifically correct furniture. The one 
sure way to get them is to insist on Kewaunee Furniture. For 
32 years Kewaunee has pioneered the idea of pedagogic 
correctness in furniture design. As a result, teaching is made 
easier, class management simpler and student grades better. 
Floor space is used most economically and larger classes are 
possible. To assure best arrangement and correct selection 
of equipment, we offer the services of the Kewaunee Engi- 
neering Department, without cost to you. 


Write us for further details and prices. 


r Co: 


* 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 





a 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Ever-Hold Ad- 


Mid-West Office: 940 Maple Ave., Evanston, Ill. justable Stool Combination 
: . No. E-1824 Padlock 
Representatives in Principal Cities No. K-45A 





Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 
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Chemistry Table No. D-794 





Storage and Display Case 
No. BL-50 





Domestic Science Table No. K-1776 





Teachers’ Salaries 
SPS agg eRe sR UNI 


¢ Fairhaven, Mass. All teachers not on tenure 
in the schools have been re-elected to their posi- 
tions, with increases in salary. Teachers in the 
elementary schools who received the maximum 
salary when the cut went into effect in 1932, will 
be given increases amounting to 45 per cent of 
the cut, beginning with the fall term. Teachers 
employed since 1932, under a lower salary sched- 
ule, will be given the regular increases due under 
the schedule amounting to $50 each. High-school 
teachers in the lower salary brackets will receive 
increases of $50. 

¢ Lincoln, Il]. The school board has granted 
salary increases for next year. The increases aver- 
age 7’; per cent. 

¢ Westport, Mass. Increases in salary amount- 
ing to 25 per cent have been given teachers in the 
city schools. 

_# Ottawa, Kans. The school board has voted 
increases in salary for all teachers. The increases 
average 11 per cent 

_#San Diego, Calif. A quarter-million salary 
increase has been voted for school employees with 
the adoption of a new salary schedule for all 
classes of school employees. The new schedule 
provides a minimum of $1,400 a year, with pro- 
vision for progressions upward in salary. 

¢ Cincinnati, Ohio. The school board has voted 
to retain the single salary schedule for teachers. 
# Macon, Ga. The school board has voted a 10 
Per cent restoration of teachers’ salaries for the 
next school year. The restoration will total $48.,- 
720 annually 

4 Detroit, Mich. The board of education has 
distributed $769,000 to approximately 10,000 em- 
Ployees of the city schools. The distribution fol- 
lowed the action of the board in restoring to 


school employees the money from two payless 
Paydays 





¢ Elyria, Ohio. The school board has voted 
the restoration of all salaries to predepression 
levels. The board granted increases of $100 a year 
up to a maximum of $2,600 a year for high- 
school teachers, and $1,900 a year for elementary 
teachers. 

¢ Emporia, Kans. The school board has adopted 
a new salary schedule, providing slight increases 
in salary for all teachers. The schedule sets a 
basic salary of $800, with extent of education 
and tenure of service in teaching as the factors 
in determining salaries 

¢ Chanute, Kans. The school board has passed 
a resolution, which provides that a bonus of $50 
will be paid to any teacher who completes a sum- 
mer-school course once every three years. In ad- 
dition, increased salaries will be paid for each 
year of service, up to the maximum limits fixed 
by the board. The board has voted to re-estab- 
lish the 1926 schedule, which was discontinued in 
1932. 

4 Beloit, Wis. The 1938 school budget of $441.- 
441 includes an item of $30,500 to cover increases 
in teachers’ salaries. 

4 Muskogee, Okla. A salary increase of 4 per 
cent for 250 teachers in the city schools has been 
provided in the new budget for the year 1937-38 
The salary item for the next year will reach 
$254,670 

@ Haverhill, Mass. The school beard has voted 
to suspend the granting of professional increases 
for graduate study for one vear, beginning with 
July 1, 1937. The board voted to grant such in- 
creases to all teachers who completed their gradu- 
ate studies before July 1. The action was taken 
because of the financial condition of the city. 

@ Marblehead, Mass. The school board has 
voted increases in salary to members of the school 
faculty. The increases ranged from $80 to $100 
per year. 

@ Mansfield, Ohio. Pay increases totaling $18.- 
000 have been given to members of the teaching 
staff. The increases range from $40 to $225 per 
year. 


¢ Richmond, Ind. The school board has voted 
to restore the remaining 10 per cent in salary 
cuts to teachers. The increase restores the sched- 
ule to predepression levels. 

¢ Council Bluffs, Iowa. The school board has 
voted to restore the 10 per cent cut from teach- 
ers’ salaries five years ago. In addition to receiv- 
ing the back salaries, all teachers working for 
less than the maximum scale, were given a $5 
a month increase. 

@ Racine, Wis. The school board in awarding 
contracts to teachers and principals for the school 
year 1937-38, has endeavored to correct inequali- 
ties and injustices in salary brought about by the 
depression. Beginning with September 1, 1937, 
the salary schedule will be operative again 
through the allotment of the annual salary in- 
creases to teachers who have not reached the 
maximum. Under the schedule, teachers who are 
five years behind the schedule will receive a 
double increment in January, 1938, and an addi- 
tional increment in September, 1938. Teachers 
who are four years behind the schedule will re- 
ceive a double increment in January, 1938, and 
teachers who are three years behind the schedule 
will receive an extra additional increment in 
January, 1938. All increments granted will be 
added to the total salary which is paid in equal 
installments. When double increments are al- 
lotted, the increment which the elementary sched- 
ule provides will apply to all teachers. 

@ Anderson, Ind. Teachers in the city schools 
have been given salary increases, ranging from 
4 to 13 per cent, for the school year 1937-38. 
It is estimated that the additions to the schedule 
will distribute approximately $30,000 annually 
among the teachers. 

¢ Dubuque, Iowa. The school board has voted 
to restore salary cuts to all teachers during the 
school year 1937-38. 

4 Portland, Oreg. The school board has voted 
to restore 5 per cent of the 20 per cent salary 
cut of teachers this summer. A second 5 per cent 
will be paid in December of this year. 
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School Administration in OQction 





Physical Education 


in the Havre Public Schools 
Roy Wood 


For the first time in many years Havre has 
enjoyed in its school system a supervised course 
of physical education. In September, 1936, two 
full-time instructors in physical education were 
added to the high-school staff, as was a part- 
time instructor in the junior high school. Physical 
education in the system is based on the theme 
of health, and to establish that fact a full-time 
school nurse also has become a member of the 
system. 

With health as a major objective the year was 
started off in the following manner: The grade- 
school and junior-high-school children were given 
physical examinations by the nurse. Weights and 
measures were also taken at the same time 
Disease-record cards were sent home with each 
student and marked by the parents. After all of 
the possible material was obtained regarding each 
child, the entire record was placed on a perma- 
nent health-record card. This card will be sup- 
plemented by statistics obtained by the teacher 
or nurse during the course of the child’s school 
life. Periodic examinations by the nurse will be 
given, and findings placed on the record. This 
health-record card will move with the child as he 
moves from grade to grade; until finally, when 
he is ready to be graduated, a complete health 
history will be available. A local doctor gave 
physical examinations to the boys and the girls 
of the high school, and the findings were noted 
on their own individual health-record card. Many 
defects were noted, and the parents notified (as 
they were in the grades) as to the defects, 
coupled with suggestions for corrections that 
should be made. Thus, for the first time in the 
history of the school, we have a full health 
census of every child in school from the first 
grade through the twelfth. If nothing more were 
to come out of the program than the finding of 
two exceptionally bad hearts in time to be built 
into sturdy organs, the program could not be 
called a failure. 

A detailed program to be taught is presented 
to each teacher in the grades by the supervising 
physical-education director at the beginning of 
each month. The material contained in these 
outlines is graded according to the grade in 
school and the activity to be taken up. The 
physical director or supervisor of the grades 
visits each of the grade schools once every week, 
and aids the teachers with any problems they 
may have as to teaching the material outlined. 
A weekly meeting of the grade teachers is held 
with the physical director to discuss any points 
of the program. The year’s program of the grades 
included athletic games, corrective physical edu- 
cation, hunting games, individual athletic events, 
mimetics, posture, relay races, rhythmical activ- 
ities, story plays, and stunts. This entire physical 
program is further enhanced by a study of per- 
sonal health and hygiene in each grade carried 
on by the teachers. 

The program of the grade schools is under the 
supervision of the boys’ director of physical edu- 
cation in the senior high school. 

The junior-high-school program has been car- 
ried on by a part-time physical-education in- 
structor on the staff of the junior-high-school 
faculty. This program ran parallel with the high- 
school program described below. 

Every student in high school has been required 
to take part in physical education unless ex- 
cused by a doctor’s permit. Football and basket- 
ball players are not required to attend gym 
classes, but must attend lecture classes on health 
and personal hygiene. Every student has had 


two hours each week in the gymnasium, plus one 
hour in the lecture room. We termed the lecture 
course “Personal Hygiene’; and it included such 
topics as hygiene nutrition, prevention of diseases, 
care of the mouth, eye, ear, and nose. The lec- 
tures were given added interest through the use 
of pictures and outside speakers. The local doc- 
tors have been very kind in coming up and 
speaking to the classes. The gymnasium period 
for boys and girls was divided so that there 
were opportunities for marching, corrective calis- 
thenics, stunts (which include apparatus work), 
and games. The gymnasium period has _ been 
varied so that it included folk dancing, boxing, 
wrestling, and fencing. Each of the gym classes 
was divided into eight groups, and each group 
had a leader. These leaders held weekly meet 
ings with the physical-education director; and, 
during this meeting, the leaders were taught the 
things that will be done for the coming week 
A score card was kept by each leader for his 
own group, and he recorded information regard- 
ing each individual in that group. Corrective 
work in the gymnasium was given to the entire 
class, based on the findings of the physical exam 
inations. 

The Havre schools are health-minded 

The program is by no means complete, but it 
is flexible and may be used in small schools as 
well as large. The fact that we have supervision 
in the grades and direction in the high school 
gives it the possibility of being used most any 
place. 


BURBANK SCHOOLS SEEK TO RELIEVE 
PUPILS’ PHYSICAL DEFECTS 


The public-school system of Burbank, Califor- 
nia, through its hygiene department, seeks to pro- 
vide relief for many of the physical defects of 
pupils, including eye troubles, poor hearing, and 
dental deficiencies. 

The schools have found that one cause of read- 
ing difficulty is poor eyesight of pupils. To enable 
the teacher to tell whether reading difficulties 
are due to sight difficulty or some other trouble, 
the board recently purchased a_telebinocular 
machine. The examination which is given pupils 
by the nurses in no way replaces an examina- 
tion by an oculist or optometrist. It supplies the 
teacher with information as to whether the eyes 
are working normally, whether there is difficulty 
in focusing, and whether both eyes are in good 
condition. At present only children whose teach- 
ers suspect they have eye difficulties are checked 
by the nurses. 

Hearing conditions of pupils from grade four 
through the high school were measured last spring 
with the aid of an audiometer. The findings in- 
dicated that only a small percentage of pupils 
have hearing difficulties. A follow-up was carried 
on by the nurses, who visited the homes of the 
children and suggested that suitable treatment 
be provided 

A third phase of the preventive-health work 
was a dental survey, conducted by dentists of 
the city. The findings indicated that only about 
one child in ten has perfect teeth. Eight dentists 
made donations of time in the examinations 
They also suggested a list of nine rules intended 
to help parents: 

1. Give your child a toothbrush 

2. See that he uses it after each meal and 
before going to bed. 

3. Brush upper teeth down and lower teeth 
up. Brush the food away from the gums. Do not 
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PASSING OF DR. PAUL C. STETSON 


Dr. Paul Clifford Stetson, superintendent of the 
public schools of Indianapolis, and an educator 
for thirty years, died in Indianapolis on June 1, 
of heart disease. He was 52 years old. 





Dr. Paul C. Stetson 


Born in Logansport, Ind., Dr. Stetson lived 
from the beginning in an atmosphere of culture 
and refinement. His father, Dr. H. L. Stetson, 
was pastor of a church in Logansport for ten 
years, and later served as president of Kalamazoo 
College in Michigan. His elementary education 
was obtained in the public schools of Des Moines, 
Iowa. His professional education was obtained in 
Kalamazoo College and in the University of 
Chicago. He received the degree of A. B. from 
Kalamazoo College, and was given the A. M. 
degree by the University of Chicago. 

The initial step in Dr. Stetson’s career was the 
principalship of the high school in Bangor, Mich. 
Later he went to Big Rapids, Mich., as prin- 
cipal of the high school. In 1911 he was called 
to Grand Rapids to organize the first junior 
high school in the Middle West. In 1915 he was 
made principal of the new South High School. 
After serving three years, he was elected super- 
intendent of schools at Muskegon. In May, 1921, 
Dr. Stetson was called to Dayton to assume the 
superintendency. He remained there until April, 
1930, when he resigned to take charge of the 
schools of Indianapolis. 

Dr. Stetson was an active and very able mem- 
ber of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and had served on many of its 
committees. He was president in 1934. At the 
last meeting in New Orleans he was chairman 
of the department committee which prepared the 
way for the presentation of a life membership 
to Dr. John Dewey. 

Dr. Stetson was interested in all forward- 
looking school movements and was a frequent 
contributor to the educational magazines. He was 
the author of a number of articles on admin- 
istrative topics in the ScHoort Boarp JOURNAL. 

He is survived by his wife and one daughter 


brush crosswise 
4. Use a recognized dentifrice for brushing the 
teeth. If such is not available use a powder miX- 
ture of salt and soda, half and half. ‘ 
5. A balanced diet is most important. This 
should include at least one quart of milk daily 
and eight ounces of orange juice. 


(Concluded on page 74) 
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THE YEAR 1912 Oceanside High School first installed the 


Johnson System. 


THE YEAR 1921 - A new addition was added to the high 


school, and Johnson Control was used. 


THE YEAR 1935 When the new high school was built, 


Johnson equipment was again selected 
for the new structure. 


OCEANSIDE HIGH SCHOOL—OCEANSIDE, NEW YORK, FREDERICK P. WIEDERSUM, ARCHITECTS—KOPF & SEARS, MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
JAMES McCULLAGH, INC., HEATING AND VENTILATING CONTRACTORS 


School management ECONOMY starts with the saving 
of fuel . . . Johnson Control apparatus acts as a posi- 
tive check on fuel waste. 


School management EFFICIENCY starts with health 
protection . . . Carefully planned automatic tempera- 
ture control is an assurance of correct temperature 
conditions indoors during the entire heating season 
.. . Adequate health protection and energy con- 
servation. 


For more than fifty years, JOHNSON has been a 
leader in heat control apparatus and an originator as 
well. Through its unusual nation-wide organization, 
Johnson is manufacturer and installer of all of its 
apparatus. Close alliance between factory and field 
has insured continual development to meet every 
new requirement in the fields of heating, ventilating 
and air conditioning. Johnson Service Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Direct branch offices in all 
principal cities. 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 


For Heating - Cooling-Ventilating & Air Conditioning Systems 
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“BULL DOG” 


TRADE MARK REG. 


BUNTING FLAGS 


Every School and Schoolroom should display these 
Bull Dog Bunting Flags «Best by Test.” Made in all 
sizes from 15x24 inches up to 20x38 ft. 





Write for our school flag price list list- 
ing everything in flags that schools use. 


All Bull Dog Flags are dyed with our EVERLASTING DYES, 


with TUFF-TEXT finish. Double stitched stars and stripes. 





This flag conforms exactly with the U. S. 
specifications for Government use. 


LOOK FOR ME 
ON EVERY FLAG 





I AM GOOD 
AND TOUGH. 


DETTRA FLAG COMPANY, Inc., Mfrs. 


P. O. Box E 1. 


OAKS, PA. 





(Concluded from page 72) 


6. Brown or black spots on the biting surface 
or in between your child’s teeth are ind.cations 
of decay and they should be cared for imme- 
diately. 

7. Healthy baby teeth mean less trouble with 
permanent teeth. 

8. Careful attention should be given to the first 
molars. They come in at about age six. Because 
a child does not lose a tooth many parents think 
that these molars are baby teeth. 

9. From three to eight years of age a child 
should be taken to a dentist every four months, 
from eight years on, every six months. These 
regular inspections are apt to save much serious 
difficulty. 


News of Superintendents 


@ Water Scott, of Rochford, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Columbiaville 

@ Supt. R. E. Brooxs, of Albany, Ga., 
elected for another year 

@ Supt. A. L. Brewer, of Cornelia, Ga., 
elected for another year 

@ Supt. C. L. Mirier, of Sylvania, Ga 
elected for another term 

@ Supt. L. H. Battie, of Douglas, Ga., has been elected 
a director of the Georgia Education Association 

@ Supt. W. T. Burt, of Camilla, Ga., has been re- 
elected for another year 

@ Supt. A. L. Burks, of Shawnee, Okla., 
elected for another year 

@ Mr. R. E. Fiipes, formerly principal of the Hay- 
Edwards School, in Springfield, Ill., has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools. Mr. Fildes, who enters upon his 
duties on July 1, succeeds the late W. J 

@ Mr. Joun Rostnson, of Baylis, II! 
superintendent of schools at Alsey 

@ Mr. C. L. Betrzes has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Wallace, Ind. 

@ Mr. D. L. Woon, of Eagle Grove, lowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Elkader. He 
J. D. Welsch. 


has been re- 
has been re 


has been re- 


has been re- 


Lowry. 
has been elected 


succeeds 


@ Supt. L. L. Ricuarps, of Port Hope, Mich., has been 
re-elected for the eleventh year. 

@ Mr. J. H. Watson, of Kirkman, 

elected superintendent of schools at Casey 
@ Mr. R. O. Borreson, of Manilla, lowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Corning. He succeeds 
L. R. Taylor 

@ Mr. F. W. Jakeman, of Adair, lowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Toledo. He succeeds C. M 
Midkiff 

@ Mr. M. L. Dennis has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Mingo Junction, Ohio. He succeeds Claude 
Bruner. 

@ Mr. G. S. CLEVELAND, of Somers, lowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Marble Rock 

@ Supt. W. B. Gatnes, of Nashville, Ga., has been 
re-elected for his eighth term 

@ Supt. J. Paut Kino, of Lawrenceville, Ga., has been 
re-elected for another term 

@ Supt. E. W. Bass, of Russellville Ark 
elected for a three-year term 

@ Mr. H. J. Powe tr, of Mt. Horeb, Wis., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Clintonville 

@ Supt. W. H. Lemme, of Quincy, Ill 
elected for the next school year 

@ Mr. R. C. Forp, principal of the high school at St 
Charles, Mo., has resigned from the position in order to 
accept the position of dean of the Wentworth Military 
Academy and Junior College at Lexington, Mo. Mr. Ford 
is a graduate of the University of Illinois and holds the 
degree of bachelor of law from St. Louis College of Law 
@ Mr. A. W. MERRILL, new superintendent of schoo's 
at Des Moines, lowa, was honored on May 19, at 
banquet given by the Des Moines Teachers’ Federation 
Members of the school board were honorary guests at the 
banquet, which was presided over by Miss Hilma Ander- 
son, president of the federation 

@ Mr. Joun HoLianper has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Adrian, Minn. He succeeds L. I 
who has gone to Mound, Minn 

@ Mr. I. O. SHarrer, of Mt. Carroll, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Orangeville 


Iowa, has been 


has been re- 


has been re- 


a 


Krantz 


@ Supt. A. E. Aven, of Bode, Iowa, has been re-elected 
for a seventh year 
@ Mr. C. S. Mayuew has been elected superintendent 


of schools at Dakota City, Iowa 

@ Mr. J. T. Lyon, of Radcliffe, Iowa 
superintendent of schools at Chapin 

@ Mr. C. A. Tettier, of Linn Grove, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Wellsburg 


has been elected 


@ Supr. E. D. Barrp, of Blencoe, Iowa, has been re 
elected for the next year 

@ Supr. T. G. Burns, of Rockwell City, 
been re-elected for his tenth year. 

@ Mr. A. E. Lauritzen, of Ledyard, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Parkersburg. He 
succeeds O. M. Ransom 


Iowa, has 


@ Supt. R. A. Buet, of Watertown, Wis., has been 
re-elected for another year 
@ Mr. E. D. Wuisonant, of Blackshear, Ga., has been 


ected superintendent of schools at Baxley 

@ Supt. M. W. Brancu, of Arlington, Ga., has been re 
‘lected for the next year 
@ Supt. A. C. Mostey 
ected for another year 
@ Supr. T. E. Ritcnuir, of Richland, Ga., has been tf 
‘lected for another year 


of Glenwood, Ga., has been re 





@ Supt. T. B. Conner, of Sylvester, Ga., has been re 
elected 
@ Mr. Wiitiam A. Spooner, formerly principal of the 


high school at Athol, Mass., has been elected superit- 
tendent of schools 

@ Dr. Harry S. GANnvers, dean of the School of Edw 
cation, Syracuse University, during the summer will teach 
educational administration in the University of California 
at Berkeley, and in the Colorado State College of Educa 
tion at Greeley 

@ Mr. A. C. Burterrieip, of Alta 
elected superintendent of schools at Union 
@ Mr. Epwarp Bos, of Grundy Center, Iowa, has beet 
elected superintendent of schools at Morrison. 

@ Mr. R. K. THompson, of Montour, Iowa, has bees 
elected superintendent of schools at Clarksville 

@ Mr. Cuartes JouHnston, of Onawa, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Kirkman 

@ Mr. L. R. Davinson has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Jackson, Ky 

@ Mr. H. A. Netson, of Rapid River, Mich., 
elected superintendent of schools at Onaway 
@ Mr. Cart Bittincs has been elected superintendent 


Iowa, has bees 


has been 


of schools at Greensburg, Ind. He succeeds E. C. Jerman 
@ Mr. L. N. Stonecker, of Sagauche, Colo., has beet 
elected superintendent of schools at Leadville. He © 


ceeds F. H. Davidson 

@ Mr. H. J. Girscu has been elected superintendent # 
schools at Fort Atkinson, lowa 

@ Mr. Ben McCammen, of Knierim 
re-elected for another year. 


Iowa, has beet 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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MEDART 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 



















STEEL WARDROBES 


The “Lockerobe” for elementary 
schools. Pioneered by ‘Medart.”’ 
Approved and installed by leading 
architects and school officials. 


Write for Catalog LR-2 






STEEL LOCKERS 


All lockers are not alike. Investigate 
the Medart Locker. Note its many 
exclusive features. Completely de- 
scribed in the new 1937 Catalog. 


Write for Catalog L-6 








@ The Last 
r3 in Porta- 
ble Assemoly 






nair 





GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


Oldest, most complete line in Amer- 
ica. Correctly designed. Skillfully 
fabricated. ‘‘Medart’’ Gym Appa- 
ratus merits your consideration. 


Write for Catalog G-3 


With no other chair are the legs so amply braced 
while permitting the occupant to stand far back and 
entirely remove feet from path of persons passing by 
to more centrally located seats. This importare 
feature also means that 25% more seats can be used 
in any auditorium, because the chairs can be placed 
closer together. 

















































BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 


Standard or special equipment; com- 
plex or simple installations; consult 
“Medart” for an efficient solution 
to your backstop problems. 


Write for Catalog BB-1 





@ America’s 
TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS Finest 
Nothing to lift up or pull down... Folding 
Medart Gym Seats operate on the Chair 


approved telescopic principle. Com- 
plete engineering service. 





been 

E Write for Catalog GS-1 MODERN 
a SCHOOL 
a PLAYGROUND APPARATUS SEATING 


A complete line; safe to use and safe 
ae to buy! Easily installed with Medart 
Ay engineering prints to guide you. 


Write for Catalog P-3 


for 





J. MODERN 
a POOL EO AMERICAN 
ad Medart slides, diving boards, lad- SCHOOLS 


ders, towers and other pool ip- 
ment are fully described and illus- 
trated in the new 1937 Catalog. 


Write for Catalog WS-1 


“duca- 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


1143 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


New York Los Angeles Toronto 





STEEL CABINETS 
Protect your office supplies, records, 


and your clothing; store them in a 
Medart Steel Cabinet or Wardrobe. 


; been 





endent Manufacturers 


of 





s been Baked enamel finish. SCHOOL 
endest Write for Catalog C-13 ret etary 
erman CHROME 
s FURNITURE 
e sue FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. CHAIRS: 
jent of 3532 DEKALB ST. » » » » » » ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“ ™ HY Se ’ ” 
s been Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities~Consult Your Telephone Directory Metal Furniture Since 97 


emg > 5 aaa ame Recememers “shaa Aapuch 100h, at be meathels os Oe cay 
since August, 1933, will be available in the near future 
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A New Catalog 
by Peterson 


In presenting our new catalog No. 20, we offer an 
outstanding service in the selection, specification, 
purchase and installation of Peterson's complete line 
of laboratory, home economics, vocational, commer- 
cial and library furniture. - 


Copies of catalog No. 20 gladly sent on request to 
superintendents of schools, school business managers 
and schoolhouse architects. 


Peterson furniture is designed and manufactured to 
meet the educational and service requirements of 
schools. Forty-five years of experience qualifies 
and ensures most successful accomplishment for the 





design and construction of furniture for the school 
laboratories, libraries and shops. 


Peterson furniture means quality material, correct and 
modern approved designs, scientifically constructed 
and skilled assemblage. 


The service of our Engineering Department is avail- 
able to assist school officials and architects in plan- 
ning and equipping school laboratories, libraries and 
shops. All service functions are without cost or obli- 
gations.. Experienced representatives conveniently 
located to serve you. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Laboratory, Home Economics, Vocational, Commercial and Library furniture. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








(Concluded from page 74) @ Mr. W. T. Bopenuamer, of Decatur, Ga., has been @ Supr. J. P. Srreet, of Atlantic, Iowa, has been re- 
@ Supt. D. B. Horrman, of East Moline, Ill., has been elected superintendent of schools of Tift County, Tifton, elected for the next year 
re-elected for his thirty-second consecutive term Ga @ Supt. T. J. Barnes, of Cedar, Iowa, has been re 
@ Mr. W. W. Murren has been elected superintendent @ Mr. JoHN BRANIGAN has been elected superintendent elected 
of schools at Mt. Union, lowa f schools at Redlands, Calif. He was formerly head of @ Supt. Joe Srrickier, of Du Quoin, Ill., has been re 
@'Mr. H. W. Herm has been elected superintendent of the school system at Needles elected for his eighteenth year 
sthools at Tripoli, Towa @ Mr. Gien T. Goopwitt, formerly of Bloomington @ Mr. F. D. Merriman, of Dixon, Ill, has _ been 
@ Surr. J. L. Cripps, of Capac, Mich., has been re Calif has been elected superintendent of schools at elected superintendent of the Clinton elementary schools 
elected for another year Needles of District 6( 
@ Mr. A. A. Groorers, of Stanhope, Iowa, has been @ Mr. Lester B. Sanps, formerly principal of the @ Mr. Heimer Netson, of Rapid River, Mich., has 
elected superintendent of schools at Fertile Channing Junior High School in Pal Alto, Calif., has been elected superintendent of schools at Onaway 
@' Mr. Froyp Wricut, of Troy, lowa, has been elected been appointed director of curriculum and student per @ More than 1,200 persons in Boston gathered recently 
superintendent of schools at Alleman sonnel for the Palo Alto schools. Mr. Sands completed to pay tribute to Dr. Patrick T. CAMPBELL, late super- 
''e' Mr. Liccett. of Kinderhook, has been elected super his work for the Ed.D. degree at Stanford University and intendent of the Boston schools, in memorial exercises held 
intendent of schools at Chandlerville, Ill the greater part of his public-school work was done in in the auditorium of the Boston Latin School. Mr. F. R. 
@ Mr. T. A. Sanrorp, of Danville, Ky., has been elected Alameda Sullivan, president of the school board, presided. at the 
superintendent of schools at Carrollton @ Mr. Joserpn S. Keatinc Turners Falls, Mass., has service. Brief talks were given in eulogy of Dr. Campbell 
@ Mr. CLarence Stoner, of Mt. Union, lowa, has been been elected superintendent of schools at Arlington. He by Rev. Richard J. Quinlan, Wilfred F. Kelley, Joseph 
elected superintendent of schools at Eldon. He succeeds succeeds C. H. Dempsey L. Powers, and Arthur L. Gould 
A. W. Bates @ Supt. L. L. Bestrom, of Memphis, Mich., has been @ Supt. E. P. Nuttinec, of Moline, Ill., has been re 
@ Mr. W. W. Stuart, of Grants, N. Mex., has been re-elected for another term elected for another year 
elected superintendent of schools at Gallup @ Mr. L. R. Wirey has been elected superintendent of @ Mr. Henry C. MontTGoOMERY superintendent of 
@ Mr. Vern Troup has been elected superintendent of schools at Bluffton, Ind. He succeeds O. M. Craig schools of Seymour, Ind., from 1892 to 1909, died at his 
schools at Cambridge, lowa. He succeeds C. W. Morford @ Mr. B. M. Harrison, of Fayetteville, Ga., has been home in Hanover, on June 3, at the age of 80 
@ Mr. A. J. Reep, of Little River, Kans., has been elected superintendent of schools at Sparta @ Mr. Henry | Apams, formerly principal of the 
elected superintendent of schools at Kiowa @ Mr. Josepu A. Pickarp has been elected superintend- high school at Seymour, Conn., has been elected super 
@ Mr. V. A. ALTeNBURG, of Lawrence, Mich., has been ent of schools at Edison, Ga intendent of schools. He succeeds the late Mr. R. C. 
elected superintendent of schools at Coopersville @ Mr. C. C. BuerKeENs Milford, Iowa, has been Clark who died last spring 
@ Supt. L. L. Catpwett, of Hammond, Ind., recently elected superintendent of schools at Pella @ Mr. W. H. Cravens has been elected superintendent 
celebrated his fifteenth year as head of the city schools @ Mr. W. J. Yourp has been elected acting superin- of schools at South Fulton, Ky 
At a gathering of the school staff held in his honor, he tendent of schools at Clinton. lowa @ Mr. Georce |} Stack, of Eagle City, Okla., has 
was presented with a life membership in the National @ Mr. Bruce McCuttum, of Augusta. Ga.. has been been elected sperintendent of schools at Fairview. 
Education Association elected superintendent of schools at Evans @ Supt. W. P. Gattican, of Laredo, Tex., has been 
@ Mr.’ B. F. Kinpic, of Shipshewana, Ind., has been @Supr. Joun | Scutty, of Brockton. Mass.. was re-elected for a two-year term 
elected superintendent of schools at Middlebury honored by the school board and faculty at a gathering @ Mr. Let KEPNER, of Lisbon, Ohio, has been elected 
@ Mr. W. T. Branom, of Aurora, Ill., has been elected on May 28. He was presented with a fitted traveling bag superintendent of schools at Newton Falls 
superintendent of schools at Big Rock. He succeeds E. | and a hand-colored set of resolutions. Mrs. Scully was given @ Mr. B. A. Lancaster, of Vidalia, Ga., has been 
Welton. a gold pin. Superintendent Scully retired at the end of elected assistant superintendent of schools in LaGrange. 
@ Mr. H. L. Moerrer, of Wayzata, Minn., has been the school year @ Supt. W. R. Peck, of Holyoke, Mass., has been given 
elected superintendent of schools at Somers, lowa @ Supt. J. E. Warren, of Newton, Mass.. has been a substantial increase in salary for the next school yeat. 
@ Mr. WILLARD Murren has been elected superintendent re-elected for another term 


‘ @ Mr. \V I Kimpatt has been appointed assistant 
of schools at Mt. Union, Iowa @ Mr. RayMonpd THOMPSON f Ventura, Iowa, has superintendent of schools at Washburn, Wis 

@ Mr. J. H. Viker, of Dilworth, Minn., has accepted been elected superintendent of schools at Clarksville @ Mr. Paut G. Taytor, of Essex, Mass., has been 
a principalship in the junior-senior high school at Little @ Supt. T. C. Burns, of Rockwell City, Iowa, has beer elected superintendent of schools at Nantucket. 

Falls. re-elected for a tenth year @ Mr. Herman J. Browe has been appointed assistant 
@ Mr. L. L. Krantz, of Adrian, Nebr., has been elected @ Mr. Raymonp Harvey, of Mannford. Okla.. has been superintendent in charge of elementary education for the 
superintendent of schools at Mound, Minn elected superintendent of schools at Bixby public schools of Detroit, Mich 

@ Mr. Cuartes B. Means has been elected superintend- @ Supt. B. McDantet, of Denison, Tex., has been re @ Mr. Evcent D. Wuitmore, superintendent of schools 
ent of schools at Knob Noster, Mo elected for another year at Arlington Heights, Ill., on June 14, suffered fatal 
@ Mr. J. W. Cutty has been elected superintendent of @ Supt. Irvin H. Scumitt, of Davenport, Iowa, has been injuries in an automobile accide nt near Itasca, in DuPage 
schools at Allendale, S. C. He succeeds W. T. Wade re-elected for a three-year term County. 
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Some of the 
common accidents that 
often put out the lights 


T happens every day. Street accidents, storms, fires, 
floods, and other events beyond human control 
interrupt the normal electric current supply of individ- 


ual buildings, sometimes of whole communities. 


The utility companies take every possible precau- 
tion but obviously cannot prevent such occurrences. 
And when a crowded school building is suddenly 
thrown into darkness, there is always danger of fire, 


panic and possible personal injury. 


. An Exide Keepalite Emergency Lighting Battery 

ef System offers instantaneous and automatic protection Fires, explosions, etc., cripple towns 
a to a single room or an entire building, providing 

bas abundant light upon any failure of the normal elec- 

- tric current supply. Schools in all parts of the country 

® are taking advantage of this economical safeguard. 

wh Why not get full information today? 

af THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 





The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Storms are the commonest cause of electric 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto ewvent tallere 
lent ? en 

has XI e MAIL THIS COUPON 

een The Electric Storage Battery Co. 

i Keepalite 19th Street and Allegheny Avenue 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING 


ven 


: SYSTEMS 


een 


an $150 “r 


the 


Send me, without obligation, full information on 
emergency lighting protection for schools. 


Name of School 


Address___. 
ools 


REFER TO SWEET'’S CATALOG, SECTION 27/1 
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INVESTIGATE BECKLEY-CARDY 


VALUES! 


end for special Beckley- Cardy catalogs. 


See for 


yourself the advantages in quality, the opportunities to 
Thirty-one years of experience have put 


Beckley -Cardy in a commanding position to offer greater 


values, intelligent service and better merchandise. A 


post card inquiry will bring you complete illustrated 


material and samples if desired. 


The Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


© S H A D E S AND COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY SCHOOL ACTIVITY 








QUALIFICATIONS AND SALAR- 


IES OF TEACHERS IN 
SMALLER SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 40) 


experience in one system and those who have 
served in several systems. A teacher with 
three years of experience in other systems 
can expect as large a salary in a given 
school his fourth year as the teacher who 
has had his four years of experience in this 
same school. It fails to give credit by salary 
increases for training beyond the 144 weeks 
required for entrance into the profession on 
the high-school level. The teacher who spends 
a fifth year in preparation for his work can- 
not expect to receive a larger salary than 
the one who is satisfied with four years of 
training. The data for 1931-32 indicate that 
during a normal period an employer will 
probably recognize experience and disregard 
tenure and training when he determines a 
teacher’s salary. According to the evidence, 
the employer will give, on the average, 
greater recognition to the value of experience 
than he will be called upon to do by the 
minimum salary schedule. 

Although the law makes no attempt to 
give adequate recognition to a_ teacher’s 
qualifications in the determination of his 
salary, it will increase the salaries of high- 
school teachers who have been receiving a 
minimum of $1,000. Elementary teachers will 
also benefit from its provisions. Whether the 
law will react to the disadvantage of the 
more experienced teachers remains to be 
seen. A township trustee who wishes to keep 
his school expenditures to a minimum may 
be inclined to dismiss experienced teachers 
and employ beginning teachers or those with 


one or two years of experience. If he does 
not dismiss his experienced teachers, he may 
at least fill such vacancies as do occur with 
the less experienced applicants. The teacher- 
tenure law in the township schools of Indiana 
was used as an excuse to dismiss experienced 
teachers.” There is a possibility that the 
new minimum salary schedule will be used 
for the same purpose by the laymen who are 
charged with the administration of the town- 
ship schools. 


A State Schedule Recommended 


The schools in the rural and small-town 
communities of Indiana, and doubtless of 
other states, should be administered with the 
aid of an adequate salary schedule in order 
to guarantee each teacher a remuneration 
commensurate to his qualifications. The con- 
tinued practice of disregarding qualifications 
in fixing salaries will certainly cause dissatis- 
faction among teachers and increase the 
amount of voluntary turnover. The ambitious 
teacher will be continually on the lookout 
for a higher salary in a neighboring township 
or county or may leave the profession for 
a more remunerative field. The failure to rec- 
ognize additional training, for at least one 
year beyond the minimum, will surely dis- 
hearten the teacher who wishes to increase 
her qualifications for continued service in the 
classroom. Without a salary schedule the 
employing official has an opportunity to favor 
his friends and to reward teachers for polit- 
ical support. The layman who finds himself, 
as a result of a local election, in a position 
of authority has no way to determine what 

5See Donald L. Simon, “Turnover Among Teachers in 


the Smaller Secondary Schools of Indiana,’’ School 
Review, XLIV (February, 1936), 114-26 





constitutes a reasonable wage for teachers or 
what recognition should be given to expe- 
rience, training, and length of service in one 
position. If he is a trustee in one of the 
wealthier communities of the state and is 
inclined to pay his teachers well, he can 
overbid his neighbor who must, or is deter- 
mined to, pay the minimum salary specified 
in the statute. 

A state-wide salary schedule should be 
worked out scientifically under the direction 
of a committee composed of competent lay- 
men, school administrators, professional ex- 
perts, and teachers. The committee must give 
consideration to basic questions of policy in 
drafting the salary schedule. Shall the prep- 
aration, position, or combination (prepara- 
tion-position) type of schedule be adopted? 
How shall the minimum and maximum sala- 
ries be determined and what relationship 
shall be established between them? How 
many increments shall be paid and how large 
shall they be? Shall recognition be given to 
varying costs of living within the state? Shall 
there be variations because of sex? When 
the schedule has been finally drafted, its 
adoption should be in the hands of the State 
Board of Education. The General Assembly 
will have performed its function when it has 
authorized the drafting of a schedule subject 
to the approval of the State Board of 
Education. 


Small Districts to Be Eliminated 

Two additional measures are essential be- 
fore an adequate salary schedule can be 
administered successfully in rural and small- 
town communities, particularly in Indiana. 
In the first place, the small school district 
with major administrative authority in 4 
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South Lake High School, 
St. Clair Shores, Mich. 
Geo. J. Haas—Architect. 


Modern education knows the impor- 
tance of proper ventilation and light. 
Stuffy rooms and poor visibility injure 
health and interfere with scholarship. 
But Fenestra Steel Windows help 
greatly in eliminating these handi- 
caps. Daylight is evenly distributed 


in proper proportion to floor area. 
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Projected ventilators bring in an 
abundance of fresh air; deflect drafts; 
operate easily; and keep out rain 
even when open. 

Fenestra Steel Windows also 
harmonize with any type of archi- 
tecture. Slender steel frames and 


muntins lend an air of dignity and 


For 
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LIGHT 
and AIR 


come [to 


SCHOOL 


strength and are non-inflammable. 

Cost-conscious school boards ap- 
preciate the many economies that 
Fenestra Windows offer both in in- 


stallation cost and in maintenance. 


further details, write Detroit 


Steel Products Company, 2254 East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 


Fenestra MODERN SCHOOL WINDOWS 
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single lay official should be superseded by 
1 larger district, preferably the county, under 
1 board of education employing a competent 


superintendent of schools. In the second 
place, a larger portion of school support must 
be provided by the state if the school dis- 
iricts are to compete on even terms for well- 
walified teachers. With the establishment of 
larger school districts under competent 
professional leadership and with the provi- 
son of adequate state support, a_ salary 
schedule on a state-wide basis can be adopted 
nd administered in an effective manner. 


TR A tl A a tt Een POE 


Personal News of School 
Officials 


a ae ae 


@ The school board of Shawnee, Okla., 
with the re-election of Dr. W. M 
Myrt WARREN as vice-president 
erk 

@ The school 
KUSseELtL M. L. Carson as president 
@ The board of Ponca City 
zd with the election of M. P 


Ry 


has reorganized 
GALLAHER as president 
and Ot.tre HICKMAN as 
board of 


Glen Falls, N. \ has elected 


school Okla 


LONG as president; ¢ \ 
Mrs. Jessie WASHAM as 


has reorgar 


RNS as 
erk 

®@ The school board of Houston, Tex 
SHEPERI SR 


vice-president; and 


has elected I D 
WALTER 


Coop secretary 


board RAGAN 


and Mrs. B. F 


as president of the 


¥as elected vice-president 


@ The school board of Healdton, Okla., has elected A 
W. SHAVER as president; James WaTSON as vice-president 
ind DP. R. Ham secretary 

® Dr. Wirt1am C. Crocker has been elected president 


' the board of education of Yonkers, N. ¥ 
Det BELLO 


SYLVESTER 


was elected vice-president 


® Mr. Epwarp J. Giascort has been re-elected as presi 
lent of the board of education of Buffalo, N. \ 

® Mr. Neme F. Towner has been re-elected as presi- 
lent of the board of education of Albany, N. Y. Cuar- 


LOTTE SHea was re-elected as clerk 
@ Mr. Georce M 
! the board of education at 


Davis has been re-elected as president 


New Rochelle, N. ¥ 





@ Mr. A. F. Rarstarr has been elected president of the 
board of education at Edgerton, Wis 

@ Mr. Victor Houser has been elected treasurer of the 
school board of Emaus, Pa. Mr. Craupe KeL_Ler was re- 
elected as secretary 

@ Mr. Roy JoHNston has been elected president of the 
school board of Blackwell, Okla 

@ Mr. E. U. Porter has been elected president of the 


school board of Woodward, Okla 
@ The school board of Alva, Okla., has reorganized with 
the re-election of Louis ScHUMACHER as president; J 


D. Bripces as vice-president; and W. L 
@ Mr. C. H. Burt has been 
the school board at Bartlesville, Okla 

@ The school board of Claremore, Okla has 
Dr. J. W. Green as president; Lroyp Murpny 
president; and MARGARET Foster as clerk 
@ Mr. J. G. McDonatp has been 
manager of the board of education at 


Hours as clerk. 


re-elected as president of 


elected 
as vice- 
elected business 
Augusta, Ga 


@ Mr. Frank P. Hynps has been re-elected president 
of the board of education of Durant, Okla. Dr. J. A. 
CLAY was renamed vice-president, and Miss Erte Veatcu 


secretary 


@ Mr. M. A. Esmrot has been elected president of the 


school board of Colorado Springs, Colo. Mr. C. C 
STEWART was elected vice-president 
@ Mr. Ratpu S§S. Barrp has been elected president of the 
board of education at Greeley, Colo 


school 


@ The board of Ashland, Wis., has 
with the re-election of Joun T 


reorganized 
KENDRIGAN as president 


and Mrs. MapnGe BRENNAN as vice-president 
@ The school board of Washburn, Wis., has elected 
Mrs. CuHartes F. Morris as president, and Mr. Levi 


ANDERSON as vice-president 

@ Mr. J. M. Comps has been re-elected as president of 
the South Park school board in Beaumont, Tex 

@ Mr. Ratpu E. Boswe tt, of Harrisburg, Pa., has been 
re-elected as secretary of the board for a term of four 
years 

@ Mr. Wayne Branom, of Kane County, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Big Rock 

@ Supt. T. K. Owens, of Jackson City, Ohio, has been 
re-elected for another year 

@ Mr. A. W. Cravens has been elected superintendent 


of schools at Shannon, Ill. He succeeds I. O. Shafer 


@ Supt. Nyron Doop, of Vanduser, M¢ has been re- 
elected for a fourth term 

@ Mr. C. S. Mavuew, of Tennant, lowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Dakota City 

@ Supt. R. N. Baker, of Ortonville, Mich., has been 
re-elected for his eighth term 

@ Mr. H. W. Everett, president of the board of edu 


cation at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., died at a hospital on 
May 21. Mr. Everett was first elected to the board in 
September, 1925. He was elected president in 1932, and 
would have completed twelve years of service this year. 


@ Mr. Paut W. Karser has been elected president of 
the school board at Waukegan, Ill. 
@ Mr. J. F. Srerrer has been appointed acting business 


Battle Creek, Mich. He 
has been appointed store- 
has been appointed acting 
grounds, and janitors 


manager of the school board at 
succeeds J. S. Chisholm, who 
keeper. Mr. Harry BartLett 
superintendent of buildings, 
@ Mr. Ep. Wanc has been elected president of the 
school board at Brainerd, Minn. 
@ Mr. James B. McCaney, of 
re-elected as president 
president of the board 


has been 
was named vice- 


Chicago, Il., 
Cuaries W. Fry 


@ Mrs. Butter P. Crirtenpen has been elected presi- 
dent of the school board at Southfield, La. 
@ Mr. W. A. Rossins has been elected president of the 


board of education at Lincoln, Nebr. Mr 
was named vice-president of the board 


A. A. Dopson 


@ Mr. W. W. Greces has been elected president of the 
school board at Pawhuska, Okla. 
@ Mr. B. S. Stmonps, treasurer of the school board at 


Pottsville, Pa., died at his home on May 17 

@ The school board of Longmont, Colo., has reorganized 
with the election of Frercuer Brown as president; Dae 
WILLIAMSON as vice-president; Mrs. Detta Payne as 
secretary; and A. H. McKernan as treasurer 

@ Mrs. Justine Sapin has been elected president of the 
school board of LaJunta, Colo 
@ The school board of Salida 
the re-election of Dr. G. W 
C. R. FULier as 
secretary 

@ The school board of Fargo, N 
with the election of Mrs. W. F 
Grorck A. SOULE as 
JENSON as secretary 

@ Mr. AttenN Murr has been elected secretary of the 
school board at Onawa, lowa. He succeeds Otto Bakke 


Colo., has reorganized with 
LARIMER as president; Dr 
vice-president; and G. E. Lines as 


Dak., has reorganized 
BAILLIE 
vice-president; and 


as president 
Georce W. 


@ Mr. Danret D. Tompxins has been re-elected as 
president of the school board of Ossining, N. Y 
@ The school board of Olean, N. Y has reorganized 


with the election of 
Dr. Lesire J 
INGTON 
@ Dr 


BENJAMIN L 
ATKINS as secretary 
as treasurer. 

Joun C. ALMACK, 


Harris as president; 
and J. Leon Dari 


professor of education at 
Stanford University, has been elected president of the 
board of education of Palo Alto, Calif., for the school 
year 1938. Dr. Almack had been a member of the board 
for several years 
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Reales and Regulations 


for the Board 


The board of education at Nelsonville, Ohio, 
has operated very satisfactorily under a code 
of action adopted two years ago. The rules set 
up a specific working relationship between the 
board as a whole and its executive officers, 
the board and the teachers, the board and the 
pupils, the board and the custodians. The rules 
finally define the functions of officers, teachers, 
etc. The following are the rules: 


The Board Itself 


Organization and Procedure 

1. The board of education shall organize 
annually on the first Monday in January by 
electing one of its members as president and 
one as vice-president for a term of one year. 

2. At the regular organization meeting, the 
board shall elect a clerk, who may or may not 
be a member of the board, for a term not to 
exceed two years. The compensation of the 
clerk shall be fixed by the board at the time 
of the election. 

3. Regular meetings of the board shall be 
held on the fourth Thursday of each calendar 
month. The time of meeting shall be 7 o'clock. 

4. Special meetings may be called by the 
president, clerk, or any two members of the 
board by having the clerk serve a written 
notice upon each member of the Board. 

5.A majority of the entire board shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness unless the business is of such a nature 
that the general code requires the presence of 
more. 

6. At all regular meetings the order of busi- 
ness shall be as follows unless changed by 
common consent of all members: 

1. Roll call. 

. Reading and approving of the minutes. 
Presentation of bills. 

Communications. 

Board-member comments or inquiries. 
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The Problem Family is a challenge to 
Education — Philadelphia Inquirer 


of Education 


6. Report or recommendations of the board’s 
executive officer. 

7. Unfinished business. 

8. New business. 

9. Adjournment. 

7. Roberts revised rules of order shall 
govern all business procedure. 

8. Amendments to the rules and regulations 
of the board may be made at any regular 
meeting by a majority vote provided notice 
of the proposed change has been submitted 
in writing to each member of the board at 
least twenty-four hours before the time of the 
regular meeting. 


Duties of Officers of the Board 

1. The president shall call the members to 
order at the appointed hour or as soon there- 
after as a quorum shall be present and perform 
such duties as usually devolve upon the presiding 
officer of a legislative body. He shall perform such 
other duties as are required by law. 

2. The president shall sign all orders for money 
drawn on the depository and ordered paid by the 
board. Also he shall sign the records of the 
board’s proceedings after their approval. 

3. The president shall appoint any special com- 
mittee unless otherwise ordered by the board. 

4. The vice-president shall perform the duties 
of the president in his absence. 

5. The clerk, before ehtering upon his duties, 
shall execute a bond to the board in a sum to 
be determined, and with sureties approved by 
the board, for the faithful performance of his 
duties. This bond shall be deposited with the 
president of the board and a certified copy filed 
with the county auditor. The board shall pay for 
the bond. 

6. It shall be the duty of the clerk to make 
a complete record of the proceedings of the 
board; he shall report all bills to the board and 
when they are ordered paid, shall draw and 
countersign orders on the depository for the 
proper amounts, secure the signature of the presi- 
dent, and promptiy pay the same as funds are 
available. 

7. He shall keep a full and true account of all 
receipts and expenditures of school funds, make a 
financial statement as required by law and at 
such other times as may be required by the 
board. 

8. He shall receive the tuition ef all nonresident 
pupils and pay the same to the board’s account 
in the depository. 

9. He shall make such reports to the teachers’ 
retirement board, county auditor, state bureau 
of inspection, general public, etc., as may be 
required by law. 

10. He shall perform all other duties which 
the state laws require of the clerk of a board of 
education or as required by the board itself. 
General Powers and Duties of the Local Board 

1. The school board shall act as a unit; that 
is, all questions of general policy, decisions re- 
lating to the employment of teachers and other 
schoolworkers, the purchase of major materials, 
awarding of contracts, and other school matters 
shall be settled by formal action of the board. 

2. The duties of the board of education after 
consulting with its executive officer shall be con- 
ceived as responsibility for: (a) interpreting the 
educational needs of the community, (b) de- 
veloping policies in accordance with law to meet 
the educational needs of the district, (c) furnish- 
ing the financial means which provide physical 
and educational conditions necessary for school 
activities, (d) employment of necessary em- 
ployees, (e) appraising the efficiency of the em- 
ployees and the services rendered in terms of 
their value to the community. 

3. The board of education as a deliberative 
body may require of its executive complete and 
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SEVEN PRINCIPLES FOR BUYING 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES IN SMALL 
SCHOOLS! 

1. Bids should be requested on all supply 
lists from enough firms to secure real com. 
petitive bidding, and to give all those who 
have a right to be included an opportunity 

to quote. 

2. Samples should be requested on all 
items of variable quality, and on which there 
is a chance for substitution, such samples to 
be identified with index number shown on 
quotation list. 

3. Bids received should be tabulated by 
the supply officer, showing firms, items, and 
prices. 

4. The best bids should be determined 
with due consideration to quality as well as 
price, quality being determined by careful 
inspection, comparison and testing, in which 
the user of the supplies should be the judge 
so far as possible. 

5. Place purchase orders, as local policy 
may dictate, with the best responsible bidder, 
reserving the right if possible to re-order at 
the price quoted whenever needed through- 
out the year. 

6. Require all shipments to be labeled with 
order number on outside of package, as well 
as on invoice, also with name of contents on 
certain items. 

7. Where an item has been purchased 
previously at a satisfactory price and the 
quality has been found satisfactory and the 
order can be renewed on the same basis as 
previously, the procedure of taking bids and 
samples may be dispensed with in some 
cases. The objection to this is that compet- 
ing firms are eliminated from consideration 
to which they may be entitled, and the 
schools may not be deriving the benefit of a 
lower price that might be obtainable.— 
R. L. James, secretary of the board of edu- 
cation, Mason City, Iowa. 

"This statement of principles was written by 
Mr. R. L. James, secretary of the board of edu- 
cation at Mason City, Iowa, and used in ap 
address at the last meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Public-School Business Officials. 
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constant information regarding the state of the 
schools. 

4. The board members shall not administer in 
any detail the school system of their district, 
but shall delegate the executive work to the ad- 
ministrative head and hold him responsible for 
results. 

The Administrative Head 

1. The administrative head shall be the ex 
ecutive officer of the board and under the direc- 
tion of the state and the local board shall ad- 
minister and supervise the schools of the district 

2. He shall have power to make and enforce 
such rules for the government of the school, iD 
addition to the general rules prescribed by the 
board and the state, as he may deem necessary. 

3. He shall meet with the board at any and 
all meetings. He shall have the right to speak 
on all questions but not the right to vote. 

4. He shall visit each of the rooms as often 4% 
possible, and give careful consideration to mat- 
ters of organizations, instruction, and discipline. 
He shall direct all supervisors, teachers, and other 
employees, and shall make such recommendations 
to them as are for the best interests of the 
school, and conform to the policies of the state 
and the board of education. 

(Continued on page §&2) 
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." HESE unretouched pictures show the interiors of two boiler 


{ 
. : fire boxes in a large school building. They stand side by 
1 : F 2 
\s30- side, using the same coal, receiving the same service. The boiler | 
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trict : P 
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*SHELDON FURNITURE ~® 


Laboratory © Home Economics ¢ Vocational 





Ss. 


H. 


e STANDARD DESIGNS e 
They have stood the test of TIME 
under DURABILITY and PEDAGOGI- 


CAL Standards. 


is near you. 


Trained representatives to aid you in your planning - 


“By SHELDON” is a safe slogan 


If you do not have the current 365 page SHELDON cata- 
logue showing Home Economics, Chemistry, Physics, Bi- 
ology, and other Science Laboratory Furniture, Art Com- 
mercial, Drawing and Vocational Equipment, write us today. 


— one 


SHELDON & CO......MUSKEGON, MICH. 


Laboratory, Home Economics, and Vocational Furniture 


(Continued from page 89) 


5. He shall have power to call the teachers 
together in regular and special meetings at the 
time and place appointed to instruct and direct 
them in their work. 

6. He shall nominate teachers, attendance of- 
ficer, and office clerks for the final approval of 
the board. In case the first nomination is 
not approved, he shall make additional nomina- 
tions until the nomination meets the approval 
of the board. He shall keep on file a list of 
teachers who are applicants, together with their 
qualifications. 

7. He shall have power to assign teachers to 
their respective positions and duties and shall 
lay out the duties of other schoolworkers. 

8. He shall have power to engage substitutes 
in case of temporary absence of teachers or other 
employees and shall report the same to the board 
at their next regular meeting. 

9. He shall pay particular attention to the 
classification of all pupils, and shall have power to 
assign pupils to buildings and grades in con- 
formity to boundary lines established by the 
board. 

10. He shall recommend to the board for its 
adoption such textbooks as he may deem best 
fitted to the needs of the school. 

11. He shall carefully note the qualifications, 
methods of instruction and ability of each teacher 
to do the work to which he or she is assigned, 
and shall report the same to the board when- 
ever requested to do so. 

12. He shall see that the school records and 
registers are properly kept and that all necessary 
report to parents and others are promptly and 
accurately made. 

13. He shall from time to time inspect the 
school premises, buildings, books, apparatus, and 
other equipment, advise the board of their con- 
dition, and make such suggestions, as will in his 
judgment contribute to the health, comfort, and 
convenience of the pupils, and the efficiency v1 
the schools. 


14. He shall have power to suspend from 
school any pupil whose conduct is detrimental 
to the school. Such suspension shall be im- 
mediately reported to the parents of the pupil 
and to the board of education. 

15. He shall have general supervision over all 
janitors and other employees, and shall see that 
they strictly conform to the rules of the state 
and of the board and to such other instruction as 
he may deem wise to give. 

16. He shall have authority to close the schools 
one day each year to permit teachers to visit 
other school systems. Such visitation shail be in 
conformity to the schedule worked out by the 
superintendent. He shall have authority to ar- 
range tor the absence of a teacher for an ad- 
ditional day of visitation or professional growth 
providing the work of the school is not materially 
interfered with. 

17. He shall have authority to order necessary 
textbooks, repairs, and supplies as needed, sub- 
ject to budgeting limitations. 

18. He shall make the payroll for the pay- 
ment of teachers and other employees and certify 
the same to the clerk of the board. 

19. He shall keep a record of the attendance 
of all nonresident pupils and report the same to 
the board, whose clerk shall collect the tuition. 


THE RURAL-SCHOOL DIRECTOR 


The employment of competent teachers in 
rural-school areas is the single outstanding 
responsibility of the rural-school director. The 
purchase of equipment, the upkeep of the school 
plant, and the hundred and one other details 
in connection with keeping the rural schools 
open are important, but second in importance to 
complete co-operation with the superintendent 
of schools is the matter of selecting teachers. 
The pupils and teacher make the school. — 
Henry Klonower, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


20. He shall make recommendations to the 
board upon any phase of educational work which 
he may deem for the best interest of the school. 

21. He shall make such reports as may be 
required by law or by the board. 

22. He shall perform such other duties as the 
board may direct or as the statutes provide in 
the administration of his office. 

23. The superintendent is understood to be on 
duty a minimum of eleven months during the 
year. At the option of the board, however, he 
may be given extra vacation time to attend 
school, teach, or to travel. 

24. He shall be responsible for the formulation 
of the course of study and for its supervision. 
T eachers 

1. Teachers shall be employed by the board of 
education on the nomination of the superin- 
tendent for a term of not less than one year 
nor more than three years, which term shall be- 
gin within four months of date of employment 
After notification of election, each teacher shall 
inform the clerk within 10 days whether he ac- 
cepts or declines the appointment. His acceptance 
within the time so specified shall constitute 4 
legal contract binding both parties. 

2. The teacher, before entering upon his work, 
shall file with the superintendent a legal certificate 
(or true copy thereof) to teach the subjects or 
grades specified by the certificate. 

3. Salaries of teachers shall be fixed by the 
board of education in accordance with law. Such 
salaries may be increased but not diminished dur- 
ing the term for which the appointment is made. 

4. Teachers shall give careful attention t 
ventilation, temperature, lighting, seating, 
sanitation of their schools. Under the direction 
of the administrative head and health authorities, 
teachers shall exercise supervision over the health 
of their pupils. 

5. Teachers shall exercise reasonable care of 
school property, apparatus, and supplies et 
trusted to their keeping. Whenever repairs 

(Continued on page 84) 
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SHOPPING AROUND 


You can Specify | 
IRWIN SEATING with 


Complete Assurance | 


NATIONALLY KNOWN) 
FOR ITS HIGH 
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ADVANCED DESIGN 
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| a room or two at a time. 


Wire, Write or Phone 


for the new Irwin catalog. It illustrates 
ideal equipment for every classroom and 
auditorium requirement. Moderately 
priced. Prompt shipment assured on 
nearly all items for which orders are 


placed immediately. 


RUIN ) 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 381 FOURTH AVE.- 


TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTORS 
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is the time to replace your 


faded, grey, old blackboard 
with fresh black Sterling 


ee ” 
Whiting on ob tering 
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| Regrinding or hobbling along with worn out black- 
_boards is false economy. 


Replace with Lifelong 
Sterling and forget your blackboard troubles. Sterling 
stays fresh and black. 


You don’t have to wait until every blackboard in 


_ your school needs replacement—replace your boards 


But by all means get your 


| program under way. 


| You can get Sterling in either black or green from 


For 
economy’s sake it comes in long, easy-to-install 


any one of 55 conveniently located warehouses. 


sections. Samples and prices on request. 


— Ss. oe 


INCREASE YOUR BLACKBOARD 
and BULLETIN BOARD SPACE 


Are your classrooms small or inade- 
quately equipped with blackboard 
space? Then the Webco Swinging 
Leaf Blackboard and Bulletin Board 


is your solution. 


These handy boards give you 84 square 
feet of Old Reliable Hyloplate writing 
surface in light, mobile, but sturdy 
form. Easy to install and readily 
accessible they may be simply locked 
and thus kept under your control. 


All in all a fine blackboard that will 
last for years. Full details will be 
sent on your request. 





Address Dept. B. 72 


WELDER COSTELLO Cc, 
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Arlington Quality School Furniture 





ARLO No. 900 


The finest School Seating, com- 
bining all the best features of 
many types of movable adjust- 


able School Furniture. 





For modernization of your old 

School or Equipping your new 

School take advantage of the 

Arlington Engineering Service 

available to Schools every- 
where. 





SILENT GIANT 


The ever popular semi- steel 
Combination Desk Modern- 


ized for today’s requirements. 


A Sound School Investment 


ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Arlington Heights, Illinois 


Knowledge is best obtained by ex. 
perience. Our more than thirty years 
experience has enabled us to build 
modern School Furniture that is dur- 
able, comfortable and pleasing in 
appearance. 





The most popular type of School 
Furniture because it’s movable, 
adjustable and economical. 





EXCEL No. 100 





(Continued from page §&2) 
supplies are necessary, they shall 
thereof to the administrative head. 

6. Teachers are held responsible for the orderly 
deportment of their pupils and will be sustained 
in all proper, tactful, and legal means to secure 
this end. Corporal punishment should be con- 
sidered an extreme measure, administered only in 
the presence of a witness. All cases of corporal 
punishment should be immediately reported in 
writing to the administrative head, giving the 
name of the pupils, reason for the punishment, 
and its nature. 

7. In case of personal illness or death in the 
immediate family as shown by a signed state- 
ment of the teacher, a teacher shall be allowed 
four and one half days of absence during the 
school year without loss of pay. A teacher absent 
for any cause other than personal illness or death 
in the immediate family shall forfeit his salary 
for the period of absence unless the executive 
head decides that a substitute is not needed. 

8. It shall be the duty of teachers in all cases 
of absence of pupils from school to learn the 
causes of such absence. Teachers shall immedi- 
ately report to the proper authority all cases of 
truancy or unnecessary absences. 

9. Teachers shall be in their designated rooms 
at the time designated by the superintendent. 
Their presence during the noon hour shall be 
dependent upon the needs of the school as de- 
termined by the administrative head. 

10. Teachers shall not use profane language, 
tobacco, or alcoholic beverages in any form while 
on duty or while being connected with any ac- 
tivity of the school. It is desirable that teachers 
refrain from the above-named practices at all 
times. 

11. No teacher shall be forced to resign or be 
expelled during the period of the contract with- 
out having had full and complete opportunity to 
present a defense. A teacher intending to resign 
should notify the administrative head in writing 
within a reasonable length of time before such 
resignation is to take effect. Such resignation 


give notice 


shall be promptly considered by the board of edu- 
cation but shall not become effective without the 
consent of the board. 

12. Teachers shall not permit the subscription 
or collection of money on school premises or al- 
low any article to be advertised or exhibited 
thereon for the purpose of sale or otherwise ex- 
cept as authorized by the administrative head. 

13. Unless excused by the administrative head, 
teachers shall attend all meetings of an educational 
nature that he may call or designate. 

14. Teachers shall accurately keep such registers 
and records as may be required by the adminis- 
trative head. All regular, special, and annual 
reports to parents or school officials as required 
by law or the administrative head shall be made 
promptly. 

15. Teachers shall follow in general the course 
of study and manual of directions. Any neces- 
sary deviations must have the consent of the 
administrative head. 

16. Applicants are expected to first interview 
the superintendent. If in the judgment of the 
superintendent training and experience are satis- 
factory, the applicant may then interview board 
members if she or he so desires or if board mem- 
bers so request. 

17. A teacher who is tardy more than five times 
without being properly excused shall be con- 
sidered to have been absent one day and a cor- 
responding deduction made in the next pay- 
ment. 

18. A teacher may attend not to exceed two 
days of professional meetings during the year 
without loss of pay. The attendance shall be under 
the direction of the superintendent and approval 
by the board. 

19. Teachers teach by example as well as pre- 
cept. They are expected to so conduct themselves 
that character may be caught as well as taught. 

20. Pupils are not to be held for disciplinary 
or work make-up purposes longer than 30 minutes 
at noon or later than 5:00 o’clock in the eve- 
ning. They may be required to report Saturday 
a.m. for tests or other requirements on the ap- 


proval of the superintendent. 

21. It is the responsibility of the teacher to 
assist those in authority in carrying on and 
supervising school activities of an extracurricular 
nature. Executives are expected to be reasonable, 
but nevertheless, it is a teacher’s definite re- 
sponsibility to do his or her share in contribut- 
ing to the success of athletic activities, plays, clubs, 
pupil trips, or any other activity approved by 
the superintendent. 

22. Teachers in the high school who do not 
have the four-year degree and elementary teach- 
ers in the grades who do not have 75 semester 
hours, are expected to earn an additional 6 hours 
of credit each year. 

High-school teachers who have four years of 
training but do not have the master’s degree 
or its equivalent, must earn an additional six 
semester hours of credit every three years. Ele- 
mentary teachers, who have 75 semester hours 
of credit but less than 90 semester hours, 
must earn an additional six-hour credit each 
three years. High-school teachers who have the 
master’s degree or its equivalent, and elementary 
teachers who have 90 semester hours of credit 
must earn an additional six hours of credit once 
in every four years. 

To meet the requirement of additional credits, 
at least half of the earned credits must be se- 
cured in residence. No teacher may take more 
than one course of extension or correspondence 
credit a semester. 


Miscellaneous 
Pupils 

1. Pupils are expected to commence their at- 
tendance promptly at the beginning of the term, 
and to attend punctually and regularly. 

2. A beginning pupil must be six years old 
on or before January 1 of that year, before he 
or she will be permitted to enter school in the 
fall. Beginning pupils cannot enter later than 


October 15 of the school year in question. 
3. Any pupil who shall leave the school be 
(Concluded on page 90) 
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1. Top section, showing heavy 
bolted and glued seat con- 
struction. 

2. Comer of top showing back 
of vise and method of 
attaching. 

3. Front and back section show- 
ing construction of inter- 
changeable unit cabinet. 


4. Upper part of sturdy steel 
leg. 

5. Rigid steel leg bracing. 

6. Adjustable height cast shoe. 

7. Side and back cross-bracing. 

8 


Reverse view of upper part 
of steel leg showing heavy 
construction. 


9. Right end bolster and tool 
well construction. 


10. Tool rack which is glued and 
bolt2d to back of top frame. 


Further information on this 
new bench is contained in 
our new Vocational Furni- 
ture Catalog. Send for your 
copy today. Use the coupon 
below. 


HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE, 
INC. 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


LABORATORY VOCATIONAL AND LIBRARY FURNITURE 
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The New STEEL LEG MANUAL TRAINING BENCH 


These ten construction fea- 
tures insure strength and 
long life— 





Address. . 
City.. 


Hamilton-Invincible, Inc., Dept. AJ 7-37, Two Rivers, Wis. 


Please send complete information on your new wood 


HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE 


and stzel manual training | 
| 


benches, as shown in your new Vocational Furniture Catalog 


State 





LEGAL AND ILLEGAL USES OF 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


(Conc.uded from page 52) 

will not lie to raise funds to build a place 
for a religious society, a political society, or 
a social club. What cannot be done directly, 
cannot be done indirectly. As you may not 
levy taxes to build a church, no more may 
you levy taxes to build a schoolhouse and 
then lease it for a church. Nor is it any an- 
swer to say that its use for school purposes 
is not interfered with, and that the use for 
the other purposes work little, perhaps no 
immediately perceptible injury to the build- 
ing, and results in the receipt of immediate 
pecuniary benefit. The extent of the injury 
or benefit is something into which courts will 
not inquire. The character of the use is the 
only legitimate question." 

If the school officers exceed their authority 
in granting unauthorized uses of school build- 
ings, an injunction will lie to prevent the 
illegal use.'? An injunction will lie at the suit 
of a resident voter or taxpayer of a school 
district to restrain a voter or a taxpayer of 
a school district using a schoolhouse for other 
than for school purposes, although permission 
of the trustees of the district has been 
granted for such use.'® 


"Spencer vs. Joint School District, supra 
"Scofield vs. Eighth School District, 27 Conn. 499 
“Hurd vs. Walters, 48 Ind. 148. 


EIGHTY MILLION HOT MEALS 
FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 51) 
breakfast, or a meager one at best. In some 
of the poorer communities of Georgia, for 


example, many of the children brought only 
cold bread or cold baked sweet potatoes. Some- 
times the lunch consisted of a biscuit and a piece 
of fried fish. In the rural communities of 
South Carolina, a cold potato, or a_ poorly 
cooked biscuit, spread with fat, constituted the 
usual lunch of school children. 

Following the establishment of the WPA 
project, an effort was made to have each ch ld 
in certain Colorado communities bring his or her 
own bread from home to supplement a_ hot 
dish at school. This discontinued because the 
bread was not fit to eat. 

In South Carolina, all school children who 
desire, are permitted to partake of the hot 
lunch. In this state approximately 77,000 chil- 
dren are fed daily in more than 2,300 schools. 
Sponsors and co-sponsors make donations oi 
money and materials, and the parents of the 
children who can afford to do so, also con- 
tr bute money or food. The parent’s weekly 
contribution for a child consisted, for example, 
of a box of cocoa, a can of tomatoes, a quart 
of milk, and sometimes of ten cents. 

Since the introduction of the _ hot-lunch 
project, school attendance has increased and 
classroom work has improved in every school 
in South Carolina where the lunch plan oper- 
ates. Satisfactory gains in weight have been 
noted in previously undernourished children. 
In Greenville County, in South Carolina, for 
example, children who were weighed at the 
beginning of the project, were reweighed at the 
end of each five-week period. The records 
showed an average gain in weight of three to 
eight pounds per child for the first five-week 
period. 

In Decatur County, Georgia, the teachers 
declared that school attendance had increased 80 
per cent as a result of the hot-lunch plan. With 
the co-operation of the Decatur County health 
commissioners, a weight chart was made for 
each child on wh‘ch records were made at reg- 


ular intervals. The average increase in weight 
was shown to be from two to five pounds per 
month. It was noted that children showed 
greater alertness, had better deportment, and 
indicated an improved attitude toward teachers 
and classmates. 

In Bryan County, Georg:a, three WPA work- 
ers were employed to prepare and serve hot 
mid-day lunches to 200 children. The food was 
furnished by the local community, through dona- 
tions supplemented by supplies from the surplus 
commodities division. 

In a number of Vermont towns, responsible 
groups of people, including the parent-teacher 
associations and service and civic clubs have co- 
operated with the WPA to provide a valuable 
hot-lunch project. The success of the project 
has been manifested by the steady mental and 
physical development of the children who en- 
joyed the benefits of the hot-lunch plan. Weight 
records were taken at the beginning of the 
lunch project and again at the close and showed 
an average gain of from two to four pounds per 
child. Teachers reported an increase of energy, 
greater accomplishment in classwork, and a 
marked improvement in general appearance as 
a result of the lunch plan. 

In Minnesota, educators, health officers, and 
other officials have agreed that _ increased 
weight, greater concentration in the classroom, 
and fewer absences have been the good effects 
resulting from the lunch project. The hot lunch 
has been found particularly valuable for the 
children of unemployed parents whose food 
budget has been reduced to a minimum. For 
many of these children the school lunch is the 
best, if not the only adequate meal of the 
entire day. In Minnesota, certain public-sup- 
ported groups have sponsored the allied projects 
for which the WPA has supplied the labor. 
In many instances, milk stations have supplied 
the mid-morning lunch for the needy pupils. 
In several of the poorer districts where chil- 
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THE AMERICAN JL CRAYON COMPANY 
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dren were known to have little or no adequate 
lunch, milk and crackers were served at school, 
before the opening of classes of the day. 

In New York City, one WPA project em- 
ployed 2,346 persons to serve lunches to pupils 
in more than a thousand schools. The health 
records showed uniformly marked improvement 
in the physical condition of the children, and 
the scholastic records indicated a general upward 
trend as a result of the lunches. Teachers stated 
that pupils had become more alert, interested, 
and above the average in intelligence. 

Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of the bureau of 
home economics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in a recent letter to the 
director of the Division of Women’s and Profes- 
sional Projects, expressed her appreciation of the 
work performed under the school-lunch pro- 
gram. She said: “I have been much impressed 
with what this has meant in making available 
to children much-needed food. The meals have 
been attractive, well served, and palatable, and 
have been effective in setting food standards and 
good food habits for children.” 

Through the daily service of warm, nourishing 
food, prepared by qualified women workers, the 
WPA has made it possible for many under- 
privileged children to grow into useful, healthy 
citizens of the future. 
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Teachers and Administration 
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¢ Boulder, Colo. The board of education has 
adopted a policy of leave of absence with pay 
for all teachers. Under the new regulation, teach- 
ers may obtain a leave of absence, after five years’ 
service, for study or travel. All teachers who are 
given such leaves will be paid the difference be- 
tween the substitute’s salary and the regular 





Alot COLORS 
deliver TRUE-TUNED HARMONY 


There are no off-key color, no gray, dirty tones in TUNED PALET 
mediums. Whether green, blue, red, or any combination of colors are 
blended, the resulting color is clear and true-toned, giving exactly the 
same hue in crayon, water color, liquid or powder tempera. It teaches 
students correct color harmony, corret color blending, in the correct 
coler spectrum. Two highly used TUNED PALET Mediums are: 


1. **PRANG” CRAYONEX—A 3-way crayon for use on paper, wood or 
High quality color pigment gives vivid, crystal-clear colors. A 
strong, non-brittle, less breakage. 
Colors blend and mix easily without peeling, flaking or slid- 
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ing. Complete color range in color selector box. 


2. *AMBRITE Colored Chalk Crayon— For use on blackboard or paper. 
Gives the brightest, richest, most vivid colors possible. Excellent for 
. for quick sketching ... for finger work ... stage craft 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. OFF 


A School Printing Department is an ideal medium to 
interpret school life and ideals to your public. It is a 
powerful instrument in selling your educational program 
to your community. Send for “Twelve Reasons Why 


OVER !00 YEAR: 


salary received by the teacher. The board voted 
to give additional increases in salary to teachers 
in the lower brackets of the schedule for the next 
year. The increases represent a 4 per cent restora- 
tion, which brings the salary schedule to the pre- 
depression level. 

¢ The board of education of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has voted upon an exchange of teachers 
with the school system of Oslo, Norway. By the 
terms of this exchange, two Minneapolis teachers 
will go to Oslo, and two Oslo teachers will come 
to Minneapolis for the year. Salaries for each 
pair of teachers will be paid by their own school 
systems. 

@ Westerville, Ohio. The board of education 
has ruled that all teachers who have not been 
to a university summer school in the last four 
years, must attend such a school this year. Failure 
to signify their intention to attend summer school 
means that the contract will be withheld. 

¢ The Supreme Court of Indiana has recently 
ruled that teachers of consolidated, township, 
and town schools may be accorded the protec- 
tion of the teacher tenure law. Between 7,000 and 
8,000 Indiana teachers will be affected by the 
decision, which was given in an appeal of the 
Odon school board in Daviess County, for a 
mandate of the Daviess Circuit Court, ordering 
the board to retain Ray Allen as a tenure teacher. 
The court, in its ruling, held that amendments of 
the tenure law adopted in 1933, do remove 
township teachers from the tenure provisions but 
do not affect schools composed of a consolidation 
of township schools with a city or town school 

¢ Somerville, Mass. The school board has passed 
a rule that teachers who do not use their regular 
fifteen-day sick leave during the year may make 
use of the unused portion during the following 
year. The unused portion will not be included in 
the fifteen days’ leave if the teacher sends a writ 
ten request to the superintendent 

4 Albion, Mich. The board of education has 
adopted a resolution, requiring that teachers in 


You Should Teach Printing.” Free. 


@ Our staff of experts can help you develop your 
printing curriculum without cost or obligation. 


Depantment of Education 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


Types used: Tower, Romany, Bernhard Gothics 


the system retire at the end of the school year 
after their sixty-fifth birthday. 

@ Traverse City, Mich. The board of educa- 
tion has ruled that only single women teachers 
shall be employed in the schools during the year 
1937-38. 

@ Galesburg, Ill. The local teachers have or- 
ganized a branch of the American Federation of 
Teachers. Its purpose is to co-operate with the 
board, the superintendent of schools, and the 
community in carrying out the best educational 
policies for the schools. 

¢ The school committee of Swampscott, Mass., 
had dismissed a teacher because she was in ill 
health. Thereupon she sued for reinstatement. In 
a recent decision, a Massachusetts court held that 
the school committee was justified in believing 
that the woman’s lung trouble would be 4 
potential hazard to the children, and sustained 
the dismissal. 

¢ Ottumwa, Iowa. The school board has passed 
a rule, providing that no teacher who has reached 
the age of 65 shall be given a contract to teach 
in the schools. The rule becomes effective in 
September, 1939. Similar rulings have been made 
in other Iowa cities. 

4 Pueblo, Colo. The pension allowance for re- 
tired teachers has been raised from $30 to $45 
per month. 

4 The school committee of Somerville, Mass. 
has adopted the following new rule: “A person 
whose request for reinstatement is received and 
subsequent action by the school committee taken 
within two years of the termination of his of 
her service from the system, may be reinstated 
upon the approval and recommendation of the 
superintendent and action by the school commit- 
tee with all rights and privileges, and at the 
former salary, provided he or she meets all of the 
requirements with reference to age, training, and 
experience, as set forth in the regulations iM 


effect at the time of action by the school com- 
mittee.” 
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Kimball laboratory and vocational furniture is designed 
and built to give unexcelled service at better purchasing 
price. The advanced standards and master craftsmanship 
that go with quantity production of Kimball equipment 
assure lasting satisfaction and efficient economy. 


Write and also ask for a copy of our completely illustrated catalog. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 
Chicago, ESTABLISHED 1857 Illinois 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 
A. E. Kaltenbrun, Director of Sales 306 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
New England Sales Office New York Sales Offices 
716 Columbus Avenue 105 W. 40th St. 
Boston, Mass. New York City 















The Refined Movable Desk Number 
631 with adjustable desk top. Fur- 
nished in three sizes with study top 
or tablet arm. 


Our local distributor will be pleased 
to give you further information and 


prices. 


Tubular Steel— 


wa S AL the most popular type of construction 










S for classroom use. This refined movable 
cySTEM desk is patterned after the highest priced 
equipment—yet costs only a fraction of 


te ee their amount. 
—For School Auditoriums, 











Gymnasiums, etc. The refined movable desk Number 631 
Portable is the most economical chair and study 
top desk available. No sacrifice has 
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W ebster-Chicago have beenlead- 

@ Handles 2 microphones ers in oa ee eae come 
equipment more than twelve 

@ 1 phonograph end 1 years. Makers of the famous Sec- 


a 
@ Feet equipped with large domes of silence for 
microphone. Has tone tionalized Sound System that fits 
compensator. any size school without waste and 


easy non-mar moving. 
rmits adding additional ampli- 


@ Two improved P. M. Shan enielbonnentientededied. @ Backed by sixty-one years of experience and 
speakers carried in one 


rill oe WEBSTER - CHICAGO customer satisfaction. 
Secton U1 ‘ewes | THE THEODOR KUNDTZ CO. 


OF set legs for balance and non-tipping. 





crystal microphone stow | co ction JU-18,5622Bloomingdale Ave. ,Chicago, Ill. 


in j 
one portable case. Please send me more information on your Licensed 


: 
H 
Portable Sound Systems for Schools Under All § n 
® atthe covered connec: Sectionlized Sound System Important H **Established 1876’ 
~ cord and polarized | Name Address Patents . 
. . . 
. at used throughout. ES . PEEPESERSCTERESESSTIM . TRERETET ESTER LEE MN | Main and Elm Streets Cleveland, Ohio 
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SOLAR 


RECEPTACLES 


The Silent Sentinels 
of Sanitation 


Like Silent Sen- 
tinels they stand 
guard wherever 
waste accumu- 
lates. Their 
swinging top 
opens at a touch 
to receive waste 
—then silently 
closes again. All 
steel. Fireproof, 
odor-proof, ver- 
min-proof. At- 
tractively 
finished to har- 
monize with sur- 
roundings. 


Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 
Melrose Park + «+ > 
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he most complete an 
D SOAP APPLIA 
on the market 


July, 1937 






@ adaptable line of 
NCES 


\ mee liquid soap dispensers are 
used everywhere —in schools, 


hospitals, hotels, clubs, public buildings, 


theaters, industrial plants . . 


- in every 


type of service where the old style cake 


You will never 
know 
dents can help 


you in your cam- 


how | stu- 


paign against 
scattered rubbish 
until you install 
through- 
out your build- 
ing and grounds. 


Solars 


They invite use. 


Write for com- 
plete informa- 
tion. 
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(Concluded from page &4) 


fore the hour of dismissal without the consent 
of the principal, thereby suspends himself and 
cannot enter classes until reinstated by the prin- 
cipal. 

4. Any pupil who is absent from school with- 
out the consent or knowledge of his parents or 
guardian or who finds that he is tardy returns 
home or elsewhere instead of reporting to the 
school shall be considered a truant. 

5. Pupils are subject to the rules and regula- 
tions of the school while coming to or going 
from school to their homes. 

6. Pupils habitually neglectful of their school- 
work and of the rules of the school may be sus- 
pended by the administrative head and reperted 
to the board for expulsion, or to the Juvenile 
Court of the county. 

7. When a pupil returns to school after an 
absence he shall bring with him a written ex- 
cuse from his parents, stating the cause for the 
absence. 

8. No pupils will be called to the telephone 
or permitted to use the telephone during the 
time school is in session except in cases cf urgent 
necessity. 

9. The use of tobacco in any form by pupils 
while at school or under immediate jurisdiction 
of the school is prohibited. 

10. No pupil affected with any contagious 
disease will be permitted in school. All such cases 
will be handled according to the general health 
code of Ohio. 

11. A pupil who injures any school property 
will be liable for the repair of such damage 
and shall pay in full for it. 

12. Pupils not residents of the school district 
will be admitted to the school on such tuition 
rates as the board may determine. 

13. The board is not financially 
for injuries that may occur to pupils. 

14. Pupils may be kept after school hours for 
disciplinary reasons or to make up work. The 


responsible 


time should not exceed 30 minutes at noon or 
later than 5:00 o’clock in the evening. 

15. No pupil may take part in the graduating 
exercises of the Nelsonville High Schoel, unless 
he or she has met in full the requirements of the 
state, together with those of the local board of 
education and the superintendent of schools. The 
senior class play is to be considered a part of 
the graduating exercises, provided it is given 
within six weeks of the date of graduation. 
School Custodian 

1. When vacancies occur, school custodians are 
employed from a civil-service list submitted to 
the board. They shall be under the jurisdiction 
of the school executive. The general specifications 
of work shall be stated in the yearly contract 
and shall be considered as a guide in performing 
necessary duties. 

Use of School Buildivigs 

1. School buildings may be used outside of 
school hours without extra charge under the 
following conditions: 

a) Subject to state law. 

b) When meetings are 
groups. 

c) When meetings are of a semischool nature 
such as P.T.A. or other parent groups working 
directly with the school. 

d) When meetings are purely educational in na- 
ture and no admission is charged. 

e) The scheduling and arrangements for meet- 
ings must be under the jurisdiction of the ex- 
ecutive officer of the board. 

2. The school auditorium or gymnasium may 
be rented to groups (not covered in No. 1 above) 
under the following regulations: 

a) Arrangements must be made with the 
board’s executive officer or with the board in 
regular session. 

b) Parties renting must pay a rental fee of 
$15 per night. 

c) The building must be rented to responsible 
parties who will agree with the following regula- 
tions: 


made up oi school 





se. a SS XS a Ss te : = 
PAY FOR THEMSELVES IN THE SOAP THEY SAVE 


soap is wasteful, often infectious, un- - : : 
clean, and unpleasant to use. i 


There is a type of Watrous dispenser 
to suit every requirement. . 
models for wall mounting, others attach 
to lavatory tops, foot or knee operated 
types for hospital use, gravity systems 
with central soap container and portable 
dispensers of both floor and table types. 


No building can be considered modern 
unless it comes up to present day sani- 
tary standards... 
dispensers are an essential part of the 
well equipped lavatory or wash room. 


+ various 


and Watrous soap 


Order from your jobber. 


IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 
521 S. Racine Ave., Chicago, III. 
210 E. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


ig! nd 
ae & es 


(1) Prohibit the use of 
in the building. 

(2) Make good any damage to school property. 

(3) Maintain proper disciplinary measures. 

d) The rental arrangement must not interfere 
with schoolwork or school activities 

e) Meetings of a controversial nature are to 
be prohibited unless by formal action of the 
board 
General 

1. In case of complaints from parents, teach- 
ers, or patrons to individual board members, the 
complainant should be told to take the matter 
to the executive officer of the board. If in the 
judgment of the complainant, the matter is not 
properly adjusted the matter may then be brought 
to the attention of the board in regular session. 

2. The executive officer of the board and the 
clerk of the board shall be jointly responsible 
for the preparation of the annual budget and its 
presentation to the board. 

3. It is understood that the executive officer 
of the board may delegate to principals and others 
detailed executive responsibilities and hold them 
responsible for results as is done in other well- 
organized school systems. 

4. The executive of the board may absent him- 
self from the city on regular school days for 
the purposes of school visitation, professional 
meetings, school finance duties, school iegislation 
interests, etc., not to exceed ten days in any one 
year. Where the absence exceeds two days at 4 
time or exceeds the ten-day limit, it should have 
board approval. Reasonable traveling expense 
may be allowed where the absence is strictly 
professional or otherwise in the interest of the 
board. 


tobacco or alcohol 


@ Dublin, Ga. A successful guidance program is being 
conducted in the junior and senior high schools, undet 
the direction of Supt. A. J. Hargrove. The program aims 
to provide intelligent planning to meet the needs of 
every pupil. It provides for student social activities, home 
visitation, intramural and interscholastic athletics, and 
lectures 
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These illustrations of Walrus Equipment for (1) Manual Training Department, (2) Commercial Department, (3) Domestic 


Science Department—show only part of the Walrus furniture bought by the Northwest Junior High School of San Antonio, 


Texas. May we submit further proof that Walrus equipment is approved by important schools and universities in many 


parts of the country? Clip this advertisement and write your name and address into margin of page if you want an easy 


way to make request for our general catalog of laboratory vocational furniture. Mail to us at the below address. 


A VIEWPOINT ON “SCHOOL 
MARKS” 


(Continued from page 34) 
backgrounds with all its conditioning cir- 
cumstances, but parents appreciate the in- 
terest, effort, and viewpoint of the teacher 
and the school. The entire procedure leads 
directly toward an analysis of any and all 
difficulties in a given case. Instead of 
criticism and ill will, there is an earnest 
mutual effort to serve the interest of the 
student. 

As a basis of the teacher’s part in these 
parent-teacher conferences, the teacher 
uses a diagnostic chart, Form III. This 
chart is never sent home, but is kept on 
file as part of the cumulative personal 
record of the child. Upon the basis of ex- 
tended observation, the teacher records up- 
on the diagnostic chart a specific analysis 
of what appear to the reason or reasons for 
any maladjustment or weakness. When the 
parent appears, this chart is produced as 
the basis of the discussion. It is self-ex- 
planatory. The reverse of this chart which 
iS printed on light-weight cardboard 8% 
by 11 in. in size is used for notations on 
dates notes were sent to parents, dates of 
conferences, comments on conferences, and 
improvements noted. 

lhe typical teacher may go through an 
entire year without sending a single note 
‘o parents and without using any diag- 
hostic charts. Few teachers would use more 
than a dozen charts during a given year. 


RUS 


DECATUR 








ILLINOIS 


By using other types of motivation. than 
grades, the proportion of problem cases has 
been greatly reduced. Approximately 90 
per cent of the enrollment have no diag- 
nostic cards. 

The success of the entire plan has been 
phenomenal. There have been perhaps less 
than a half-dozen objections registered by 
parents since grades were discontinued in 
1932 and 1933, and these same parents are 
now among the hearty endorsers of the 
change. Numerous expressions have come 
to teachers and school officials in a whole- 
hearted endorsement of the change from 
grades. We have a happier public and a 
happier school, and certainly we have a 
better informed public on the ideals, ob- 
jectives, interests, and methods of the 
school. 

Motivation Not Injured 

The most drastic mental shift was not 
for parents or school officials to make. It 
was the teachers who were obliged to de- 
vise a new vocabulary in case analysis and 
new procedures for judging student success. 
Instead of waiting for the six-week report 
card to carry the news of failure, the 
teacher was obliged immediately to invite 
parental co-operation when it became ob- 
vious that any child was not working up 
to his or her ability. Instead of calculating 
grades for approval or criticism, the teach- 
er’s task was to determine individual 
ability, then see to it that achievement was 
commensurate with ability. 





G.CO. 


This leads to the matter of motivation. 
The common belief that grades cannot be 
replaced as a motivation device is not 
borne out in our experience. Since con- 
siderable attention is devoted to social ad- 
justments and citizenship participation, the 
work of the school is one of co-operative 
effort. To be sure competition has its place, 
but in carefully restricted ways, and in a 
fashion which does not work to the detri- 
ment of students of low ability. Emphasis 
upon general social and citizenship achieve- 
ment in the concrete has directly affected 
school morale. Acceptable responses and 
co-operative behavior are not given in the 
hope of securing rewards, but because they 
involve personal pride and fit better into 
the life and spirit of the school. In aca- 
demic achievement the student does not 
work for grades, but in the joy of personal 
creative effort. The motive is spontaneous 
and springs from within. All that is needed 
is release and guidance, but not guidance 
toward school marks or other device re- 
wards. 

With a desire to measure objectively the 
success of the plan, the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test was administered in three forms, 
one form the year preceding the adoption 
of the new procedure, and two other forms 
during the first and second years follow- 
ing its adoption. So far as this particular 
battery of tests is indicative, no motiva- 
tion whatever was lost by discontinuing 
the use of grades. On the contrary, thé 
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Sze THE STANDARD LINE 


DESKS—Office and teacher's desks. TABLES—For schoolroom, office and library 


CHAIRS—Teacher's, office and library chairs. Movable Chair Desks, tablet arms, 


kindergarten, junior and adult chairs. Laboratory Chairs and Stools 


BOOK CASES, CAFETERIA FURNITURE 
MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 
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sar aa for classrooms, library and office—from kindergarten to University 


A i 


The 2500 Series—Most Popular Design 


HE 2500 Series of Chairs are definitely 

and particularly designed for school use. 
That the schoolman’s seating problems 
have been thoroughly studied and solved by 
the 2500 Series is evidenced in its wide- 
spread acceptance by school boards through- 
out the country. This series is fully gra- 
duated as to seat sizes and heights. You can 
start in the kindergarten and completely 





A complete line of values above 
the ordinary. Write for a copy 
of our catalog. 


equip classrooms and libraries, through the 
university, with this series of chairs. Made 
from hard maple, finished in school furni- 
ture brown, all edges rounded, posturally 
correct and with Wittliff Braces as regular 
equipment, the 2500 Series of Chairs will 
meet your specifications for beauty, com- 
fort, strength, and durability. Ask for fur- 
ther details. 


THE STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
SILER CITY — WILLIS O. JONES, President — NORTH CAROLINA 

















medians derived for the city were, on the 
average, higher after grades were discon- 
tinued than they were when grades were 
used. That motivation for superior achieve- 
ment was increased through the discontinu- 
ance of grades is indicated by every other 
test and measure which have been ap- 
plied. Altogether it can be said that the 
school system is happier, school morale 
more wholesome, and achievement on a 
higher basis than when school marks were 
used. Parents are more appreciative, more 
co-operative, teacher-student __ relations 
have improved, and the interests of the 
individual student are being served more 
definitely, more humanely, more broadly. 


STOP, LOOK, BUT DON’T 
LISTEN 
(Concluded from page 37) 

The principal materials that may be 
safely utilized for real disinfecting by the 
majority of users are really soaps made of 
coal tar and of pine oil. The latter is more 
expensive in first cost, and far more pleas- 
ant. It can be made as strong (high co- 
efficient) as you may desire. To these two 
materials may be added compounds, liquid 
or powdered, of chlorine. Other perfumed 
materials, such as odor blocks, tear gas, 
formaldehyde, drip fluids, etc., are to be 
classed as far less in value. 

In other words perfume does not kill 
germs nor the rotting material that causes 
odors. So that if you are buying materials 


to kill germs, buy disinfectants. If any 
salesman has told you that odors kill germs 
or your janitors are of this opinion, cor- 
rect yourself and them, at once. Delay in 
doing this only means you are doing no 
real work to combat germs. 

There are, however, many places where 
deodorizers are convenient, and to a certain 
extent necessary. Where ventilation is poor 
and a daily cleaning is made and an odor 
still exists, these materials are a help, for 
it is impossible to have a janitor constant- 
ly in attendance in a toilet room. 

For this reason it will pay every school 
buyer to use the greatest of care in the 
selection of disinfectants that will give the 
greatest results. A ‘coefficient 4°’ disinfect- 
ant will kill germs twice as quickly as a “2 
coefficient,’ hence it is much more effec- 
tive. It should, however, never cost twice 
as much. 


Waxes and Waxing 

Waxes ordinarily occur in three forms, 
powdered, paste, and liquid. The last-men- 
tioned form is by far the most used and 
abused. Whether the wax be the old- 
fashioned yellow type that must be 
polished by machine or the newer grayish- 
white self-polishing kind, this same holds 
true. The trouble most buyers have is in 
the many different prices. This is to a 
smaller extent due to the various materials 
used, to a larger extent to the amount of 
liquid used. In short, like the makers of 


liquid soap, the manufacturers are inter- 
ested too much in the liquid. 

Since the gray-white type is ‘‘floated” 
or suspended in water, the _ liquefying 
process to cheapen it is very simple. The 
practices date back to those of the milk- 
man, when the cows went dry. 

And the odd part is this — the ‘‘Watered” 
waxes, due to the materials used as a base, 
shine very nicely, regardless of their qual- 
ity, so that to tell the difference either 
laboratory tests which are by far to be pre- 
ferred, or the wear test which is by no 
means as good as the former, must be 
made. In this case, let the buyer beware 
of cheap waxes, particularly. Water costs 
little! Looks as heavy, say you? Yes it 
may be as heavy, but what makes it that 
way? Expensive wax or cheap filler? Your 
laboratory test will tell you. I can’t, any 
more than you can, until I test it in a 
laboratory. I do know, by testing a lot 
of them, that school buyers are paying 
heavily for a lot of water. 


@ The school board at Enid, Okla., has reorganized with 
the election of E. H. Snockiey as president; R. L. 
WILLIAMS as vice-president; and CHARLES ETHINGTON 4&5 
clerk 

@ Mr. Sam Grirritu has been elected to the position 
of superintendent of school buildings and grounds for the 
board of education of Fairfield, Lowa. 

@ The school board at Lawrenceville, Ga., has reorgan- 
ized, with the election of V. L. Hacoop as president; J. 
V. Hoop as vice-president; and H. C. Smitn as secretary- 
treasurer 

@ Mr. Orvitte Ricpy has been appointed as super- 
visor of maintenance and construction for the Dade 
County school system in Miami, Fla. 
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Durabilt Steel Lockers — 
Renowned for Service 


_ Durabilt Steel Lockers are re- 
nowned, in addition to their 
economy, for their features of 
distinctive design and attractive 
finishes; for their wide range of 
adaptability; for their sturdi- 
ness and modern refinements of 


construction. 


Many desirable and important 
features have been embodied in 
our new locker. 
familiar with all these construc- 


tion details. 


Write for Catalog 


A new and up-to-the-minute 
catalog, ask for No. 5076, describ- 
ing and illustrating Durabilt 
Steel Lockers and Cabinets is 
now ready for mailing. Phone, 
write or wire for your copy which 
will be sent immediately to you. 


Yo better built than Durabiltl” 
DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


401 Arnold Avenue 





TWENTY YEARS OF READERS 
(Concluded from page 39) 


per cent to 26 per cent in twenty years 
time. The readers of 1934-36 show a still 
greater drop in the proportion of this type 
of reading matter. If these readers of 1934— 
36 are indicative of what the second read- 
ers of the future will be, we shall find 
that classical folklore will have vanished 
entirely from second-grade readers in less 
than ten years. Will this mean a loss or a 
gain to the children in our schools? The 
writer feels that it can be a gain only on 
condition that libraries, school administra- 
tors, and parents provide for all children 
this traditional literature which in the past 
has been a part of every child’s literary 
background. It would be sad indeed were 
a child to complete the primary school 
without having made the acquaintance of 
Lucky Hans, Espen the Cinder Lad, Little 
Half Chick, the Elves and the Shoemaker, 
the Easter Rabbit, and many other charac- 
ters in folklore who are to the child what 
Shakespeare’s characters are to the adult. 
At this time, when there are so many new 
children’s books on the market, it is more 
imperative than ever that those who have 
the privilege and responsibility of selecting 
books for children keep in mind that the 
child must not be deprived of the literary 
inheritance of the ages. He should have the 
best of the old as well as the best of the 
new. 


Aurora, Illinois 
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You should be 


cheaper type of coal 


SHOWDOWN” | 
ECONOCOL| 


Automatic | 
COAL BURNER 








IF EDUCATORS COULD 
CHOOSE THE SCHOOL 
BOARDS 


(Concluded from page 24) 
the same connection the board members co- 
operate in the social affairs of the community 
which gives them additional opportunity to hear 
the estimate of the community regarding the 
school. 

The school building is at the disposal of 
various groups for social or business meetings 
The school gymnasium is open five nights of the 
week for basketball teams of the teen age who 
might otherwise spend much time on the streets, 
or in undesirable places. Some twelve teams, 
girls as well as boys, are given a focal interest at 
least once a week. School boards cannot give too 
much consideration to the full use of school 
facilities. Through this means much social-wel- 
fare work is done indirectly by boards of educa- 
tion. 

Pioneer thinking by board members is impor- 
tant. A school board that arranges its bonded in- 
debtedness to provide for future expansion of 
buildings before overcrowded conditions actually 
exist are setting high their value to the com- 
munity. Foreseeing periods of flux or growth, 
laying, then executing, plans to provide for these 
changes, can overcome many problems which 
otherwise would need to be faced 

In the Eggertsville community, an opportunity 
to extend the facilities of the school was taken 
at a time when the government gave outright 
grants of 45 per cent. It might have been pos- 
sible to operate some two to five vears more 
without the addition. However, all indications 
point to increased enrollment and, by acting 
promptly, the taxpayers have been saved thou- 
sands of dollars. When the new cafeteria, part 
of the building addition, was opened, a graduate 
dietitian was employed, thereby indicating that 
the board placed the welfare of the children 
above cost 





Mr. K. J. Stouffer of the Elgin Academy 
of Elgin, Illinois, bought two ECON-O- or - 

COL Stokers primarily to eliminate 
smoke. He now finds that ONE boiler 
now does the work of TWO and “we 
have also found an economy... use a 
... the service of a 
man to look after the fire is greatly re- 
duced. We have heat just when we want 
it in the morning and a more even tem- 
perature throughout the day.” 
today — let us show your board the dra- 
matic new slide film “ECON-O-COL 


Elgin Academy at Elgin, Illinois 


Write 

FREE" showing ECON-O-COL in 
stallations in schools throughout the 

country, giving complete facts and figures 
Write today for your copy 


ECON-0-COL 


THE STRONG HEARTED STOKER 


A rather thoroughgoing knowledge of school 
conditions and school laws is looked upon by 
members of the community as indicative that the 
board member knows his job. Far less question 
is raised as to what is happening in the school, 
if members respond authoritatively as to what 
may and may not be done. Board members 
wishing to gain the confidence of the community 
and to materially decrease the problems of the 
superintendent can well afford to spend time in 
studying school laws. 

Much of the foregoing can be realized with a 
minimum of effort, if there is a fair share of 
continuity in service by board members. Men or 
women, who have already served, should deem it 
a duty to make themselves available for succes- 
sive terms. During the first term as a member 
of a school board, littlke more can be accom- 
plished than “learning the ropes.” Successive 
terms, therefore, provide the possibility for real 
progress and accomplishment. It is not enough 
to work to capacity; steps should be taken 
through longer service, through reading educa- 
tional magazines, through increased contacts with 
the community, and through close relationships 
with the administrator and the staff to increase 
that capacity for service. Then every effort should 
be put forth to work up to each new capacity 
This is the type of school-board member the 
administrator would choose. 

@ Little Rock, Ark 4 summer school, including a 
course in commercial subjects, has been opened for a 
six-week term 

@ Ponca City, Okla 4 summer school for high-school 
and elementary-school pupils has been opened. The average 
cost per subject in junior and senior high schools is 
$7.50 and in the elementary schools $5 

@ Tulsa, Okla A summer school for children from 


the kindergarten to the ninth grades will be held during 
the summer from June to July 17. A feature of the 
school will be a clinic for diagnosing reading difficulties 


und for providing corrective treatment 

@ Fitchburg, Mass. The school board has adopted rules 
prohibiting the use of the new high-school auditorium or 
gymnasium for professional boxing, wrestling, or games 
f chance 
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A recent study made by Mr. Harry M. Howell, 
director of the budget for the board of educa- 
tion of Los Angeles, California, constitutes an 
illuminating document, which brings out the 
fact that the plan of allotting funds for school 
supplies to individual schools on the basis of at- 
tendance, does not work out in a satisfactory 
manner. Director Howell finds that schools of 
the same size in the same school system have 
diverse supply needs, employ varying plans of 
organization and teaching method, and prisent 
different supply problems. 

The report shows that, while 37 of the 274 
schools consumed their entire allotments, there 
were also those who, at the end of the school 
year, had large surpluses either in supplies or 
cash credit. 

In order to arrive at a basis for the allocation 
of supplies a representative group of schools was 
visited by Mr. Howell and associates. These 
schools varied in racial, geographic, and eco- 
nomic conditions and ranged from the formal 
type of schools to those operating under a unit 
plan in the most advanced sense. On these visits 
the information sought was chiefly along the 
following lines: 


1. Type of program carried on in the schools 

2. Supply needs and adequacy of present sup- 
ply allowances 

3. Extent of perscnal supply purchases by 
teachers 

4. Supply procedures within the schools — (a) 
keeping an inventory, (b) methods of ordering, 
(c) emergency requisitions, (d) distribution of 
supplies within the schools, and (e) storage of 
supplies 


Conclusions on Supply Situation 


After a thorough examination of the schoo! 
supply problems, as seen from the standpoint of 
a school system, Director Howell believes that 
the following conclusions are justified: 

1. Small and middle-group elementary schools 
should have an adjustment in supply apportion- 
ments. They require as many different kinds of 
supplies as the larger schools, but it is difficult 
to spread a limited allowance, over three small 
orders per year and obtain a sufficient quantity 
of all types of supplies to cover the needs. 

2. Schools with a transient enrollment ex- 
perience a severe drain on supplies. 

3. Three or more classes in one room under 
one teacher require more supplies because of the 
necessity of keeping the remaining classes oc- 
cupied while one class is reciting. 

4. The unit-of-work program apparently re- 
quires more supplies, both in quantity and 
variety, than the formal curriculum. 

5. It was noted from the study on supply prices 
that costs of materials are increasing. The basic 
supply rates were therefore increased about five 
per cent. 

6. While it is true that the per capita basis 
of allocating supplies is probably the most com- 
monly used, and although a definite basis is es- 
sential in apportioning supplies to almost 400 
schools, a working balance in the supply fund 
sufficient to meet emergency situations is neces- 
sary. 

7. With the exception of a few schools, junior- 
and senior-high-scheol eallewances were found to 
be adequate. 

8. Los Angeles is following what are probably 
the most widely accepted practices in its supply 
policies and procedures 

9. Per-unit expenditures in Los Angeles for 
supplies in comparison with those of other cities 
where the districts furnish all or almost all of 
the instructional supplies show that this city 
ranks high. Library and textbooks costs do not 
compare so favorably. How ver, 1936-37 figures 
will show a material increase because the cur- 
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The Allotment of 
Supplies in Los Angeles 


rent year’s budget appropriations were raised over 
those for the last five years. 

The board of education authorized a question- 
naire to be addressed to the heads of the several 
schools designed to allocate school supplies in 
accordance with their needs. At the same time 
inquiry was made as to the bases of allocation 
adopted in other cities. Here Mr. Howell says: 

“The question relating to the bases for the 
allocation of supplies of instruction brought forth 
information on varying methods. The most com- 
mon apportionment plans in use are — per capita, 
per teacher, or per school allotment; principals’ 
and supervisors’ estimates; previous year’s ex- 
penditures, requisitions placed as needed; inven- 
tories, and controlled requisitions. The per-capita 
basis is in use in the majority of the 25 cities 
which answered this particular topic, twelve 
using it for elementary schools, and eleven for 
high schools. Among these cities are New York, 
Philadelphia, and Cleveland. Two cities apportion 
supplies per school and two others use a combina- 
tion of the unit and school plan. The other nine 
allocate supplies on the basis of the other methods 
mentioned such as need, requisitions, etc. For 
example, Baltimore makes allotment on the basis 
of verified need; St. Louis employs per capita 
and per school allowances, plus a plan of annual 
estimates and controlled requisitions; and Port- 
land, Oregon, uses the previous year’s cost and 
principal’s requests.” 


Control of School Supplies Elsewhere 


The questionnaire sent out by Director Howell 
also brought the information that “great variety 
was encountered in comparing the apportion- 
ment rates used by the cities which supplied 
these data. Some cities use only one rate which 
covers all of the activities in the school, while 
others have separate allowances for general sup- 
plies, special rooms, special activities, kinder- 
gartens, etc. Development, trade, and _ other 
special schools have a higher unit rate in some 
cities, but not all. 

“Twenty cities have standardized lists from 
which schools order their supplies, six have partial 
standardization, and one uses no such lists. The 
number of regular orders sent in by each school 
per year ranged from one to 52. Emergency 
orders appear to be approved as needed. Supply 
apportionments, after having once been fixed, are 
increased by 18 cities if an increase is war- 
ranted on the basis of need or of growth in at- 
terdance. No provision for increases is made by 
four cities. Deliveries of materials are made 
entirely from school warehouses in six cities and 
direct deliveries from vendors are used exclu- 
sively by two cities. The greatest number, 20 
cities, use combinations of both warehouse and 
outside deliveries.” 


NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS REVISE 
STANDARDS FOR FURNITURE 
AND EQUIPMENT 


Steady improvement in the standards for school 
furniture and equipment in the New York City 
schools is noted by Superintendent Harold G. 
Campbell in his recent report for 1936 


Movable Furniture in Regular Classrooms 


“From two different directions a movement 
had been advancing toward providing equipment 
for the regular elementary classrooms more flex- 
ible than the present standard of 48 fixed seats 
and desks. On the one hand. the program of in- 
formal activities by which the elementary-school 
division is experimentally supplementing in a 
number of schools the traditional methods of in- 
struction, seemed to point to the conclusion that 
provision within the classroom should be made 
for manual activities, for dramatization. for con- 
ference and discussion groups, all of which activ- 
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ities cannot successfully be conducted in class- 
rooms as at present equipped. On the other hand, 
the division of extension activities, having in 
mind the need for providing suitable accommo- 
dations for a variety of recreational activities to 
promote constructive utilization of leisure for 
both child and adult, demanded a type of layout 
which would facilitate the after-school use of 
classrooms for small club groups in the after- 
noons and evenings. 

“For these reasons the board of superintendents 
adopted a resolution to the effect that in all 
school buildings to be planned during the year 
1936-37, which would house pupils of K-6-B 
grades, all regular classrooms be equipped with 
only enough fixed seats and desks arranged in 
rows adjacent to the classroom door to accom- 
modate about 35 pupils, this stationary furniture 
to be supplemented with movable tables and 
chairs and one or more workbenches, to be in- 
stalled in the space between the fixed seats and 
the windows. 

“In Public School 166, in Long Island, in the 
Borough of Queens, a further experiment in con- 
nection with the activity program was proposed 
and carried out. Here a half unit space, 24 ft. by 
14 ft., between each of two regular classrooms, 
was used to provide space for an activity alcove 
for each room, within which three workbenches 
were installed. The half unit was divided into 
two quarter units, one for each of the two ad- 
jacent classrooms. Within the classroom proper 
the equipment consisted of five tables with chairs, 
seating 40 pupils, display table. a sandtable, a 
herbarium, an aquarium, a paint cabinet, and a 
filing cabinet. 

“Another experiment was carried out in Public 
School 136, Queens, where one regular classroom 
was equipped with fifteen double movable tables 
seating 30 pupils, three worktables, one double 
workbench, and another regular classroom with 
24 Moulthrop desks, three worktables, and a 
double workbench.” 


Laboratory Tables for Chemistry and Physics 


“Since the manufacturers of laboratory tables 
have standardized their product so that the equip- 
ment may be included in the general furniture 
contract, any one of the several types of table 
are now adaptable to the sanitary and electrical 
connections to floor lines in high schools. The 
floor lines are simpler and hence more economical. 

“The new tables accommodate only two pupils 
each. All pupils face the teachers’ demonstration 
table and thus have better supervision. Better 
visibility for both teacher and pupil was obtained 
by removing the shelf of the present table and 
replacing it with a rack below the table top. 
With one sink for every two students instead of 
one for four or five, the work of the pupils can 
be facilitated and responsibility fixed for the 
proper care of the sink. All seats swing under 
the overhang at each table.” 


Display Cabinets and Blackboards 

“Display cabinets in corridors are being used 
for all types of school buildings. In all future 
construction, at least ore display cabinet ap- 
proximately 10 ft. wide and 14 in. deep, with 
sliding glass doors, will be provided on each floor. 

“We have obtained the approval of the ele- 
mentary-schools division to reduce the area to 
be given to blackboards, and the space thus freed 
is being utilized for cork display boards, for ad- 
ditional cabinets for material used in connection 
with construction activities, and for open ad- 
justable bookshelves.” 


Combination Nature and Library Equipment 

“In each full-sized 1A-8B school it has been 
the practice to provide a nature room and a 
library. In smaller buildings, it is now the rule 
to equip a 1% unit room as a combination library 
and nature room. The equipment consists of li- 
brary tables and chairs to accommodate approxi- 
mately 36 pupils. For the nature room there is 
an acid-top demonstration table, glass display 
cabinets, a worktable with double sink and 


shelves for potting, a garden table, a shelf for 
storing varieties of soils, a dark closet for bulbs, 
and shelves for window boxes.” 
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. SF chool fi cchitects Directory ° 


BEHEE & KRAHMER 


ARCHITECTS 


24 Branford Place Newark, N. J. 


F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 


Architects 


EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


Lincoln Bldg. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 


ARCHITECTS 


730-14th Street DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 


Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Marquette, 
Michigan 


CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 
Consultant and Plan Adviser-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 


former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education 


New York Office-Suite 1423-33 W. 42nd St. 


MARTIN J. GEISE Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 10 Years Experienc > 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


109 N. 8th Street 





SUPERVISION AND THE 
TEACHER 


(Concluded from page 18) 


29. Some experience in diagnosing difficulties 
30. Ability to use and interpret standard tests 
31. Skill in the techniques of class control 

32. Ability to adapt one’s self to the school and 
community. 

In general, supervisors expect teachers 
to show continuous and progressive im- 
provement in their actual teaching. Teacher 
growth and improvement may be brought 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N.Y.Chapter American Institute of Archts. 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bidgs. 


—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Newark, New Jersey 


Wm. G. Herbst, A. L. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. Ll. A. 
HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 


Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis. 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 
Architects and Engineers 


Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
2100 OLDS TOWERBLDG.,LANSING, MICHIGAN 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408-Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. L. A. 


WILLIAM R. McCOY 
ARCHITECT & ENGINEER 
School Buildings a Specialty 
Rooms 34-35 First Nat. Bank 
MT. VERNON, ILLINOIS 


about in several ways, but a supervisor 
should expect the teacher to show direct 
improvement of his classroom teaching as 
a result of specific aid which the super- 
visor offers. This may be provided in the 
form of directed or demonstration teaching, 
directed observation, classroom visitation, 
conferences, research and _ experimental 
work, curriculum revision, the evaluation of 
teaching, or skill in selecting or organizing 
subject matter. The average teacher must 
no longer expect supervision to be limited 
to direct contacts made solely through 


MCGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Perkins, Wheeler & Will 


ARCHITECTS 
DWIGHT H. PERKINS—Consultant 


225 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Lil. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 


Elizabeth, 


CHARLES T. ROBERTS 


ARCHITECT 


Guaranty Bank Building 


Alexandria, La. 


STARRETT and VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


267 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 


O. Vogelbach & Associates, Inc. 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


Complete Design and Maintenance 
Service Rendered 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark New Jersey 











classroom visits. Since the chief function 
of supervision is to bring about improved 
teaching it must concern itself with all fac- 
tors which relate to the growth and de- 
velopment of pupils. This means that all 
conditions which surround learning must 
be improved. The average teacher will 
probably never reach the stage where he 
cannot profit from expert assistance. On 
the other hand, if supervision is to be gen- 
erally accepted through the school system, 
it must prove its worth by showing con- 
crete results. 
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The Market Place 








Gymnasium Mats 
AND MAT COVERS 


For tumbling, boxing, wrestling and as buffers 


around basketball courts. 
Write for Broklet 


PETERSEN & CO. 277 


4221 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


. Book Binding 
. School Annuals 
. Magazine Binding 


Boehm Bindery, 104 E. Mason St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Music Teachers Placement Service 


For your music vacancies consult the 
Music Teachers Placement Service 
for outstanding qualified candidates. 


Herman R. Maier, M.A., Manager 
18 East 16th Street New York, N. Y. 


HART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 


Incorporate j 


Manufacturers of: 
with Ventilation Feature 
@ SANOLET Septic Toilets @ Chemical Toilets @ 
Large Steel Septic Tanks @ EVERCOOL Gravity 
Drinking Fountains @ Heavy Duty Gas Ranges 
for Domestic Science Department and Cafeteria. 


School Room Heaters... 
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SANFORD 


INKS = PASTE = TEMPERA 


Always the Best 
for the Money 
Ask Your School Supply Dealer 


SANFORD INK CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 





TEACHERS AGENCY 






Careful analysis of data and close adherence to 
requirements of positions mark our recommenda- 
tions. We serve excellent teachers best by eves 
administrators effectively. Member N. 


ADDRESS 1200 STEGER BUILDING, 
28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALBERT Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Established 1885. Enrolls only the best Adminis- 
trators and Teachers. Many outstanding. Send 
us your vacancies. Service free. N.A.T.A. 


“Correspondent” Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y., 
Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Est. 1855 CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. Est. 1855 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Sts.. NEW YORK 


Branch: 945 Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohie 


A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 


Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Ageneles 


More Amazing Than Fiction! 


ARCTIC PATROLS by Capt. William 
Campbell is the account of the actual experi- 
ences of a Royal Canadian Mounted Police- 
man and his associates. Encourages ideals of 
manliness and courage. Splendid for supple- 


mentary reading. $ 2.00 


The Bruce Publishing Co. — Milwaukee 








Columbia Chair Desk 


Scroll Plywood seat if desired 
METALOCK 


THE ALL METAL 


INKWELL 


THAT LOCKS INTO THE DESK 


Scientifically engineered and developed by 
the Henry S. Wolkins Company to meet 
the many deficiencies and criticisms of both the 
glass and composition inkwells. 


NO MORE Loose Tops, Lost Tops, Broken Slides 
Broken Glass or Ink in the Book Box 
Practical — Unique — Economical 
HENRY S. WOLKINS COMPANY 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 
716 Columbus Avenue 


BOSTON. MASS 
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Die formed steel angles 


if desired 
Send for Catalogue 


Columbia School 


Furniture Corp. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


PARAGON CHALKBOARD 


A high quality chalkboard of great strength, and low 
cost. Cannot be broken with a hammer, is water- 
proof, and guaranteed against warping or bulging. 
Takes full clean chalk mark, is easily erased, and un- 
der normal use is guaranteed for ten years. Can be 
set with matched joints the same as natural slate. 
Furnished in widths of 3, 3% or 4 feet, and in 
lengths from 6 to 12 feet. Can be had in black, 
tan, white, oryellow. Write for samples. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


for BETTER STAGE CURTAINS 
Write 
UNIVERSAL 


SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 
1218-24 No. Fifth St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


DUDFIELD’S Dustless 
Crayon Trough and Blackboard Trim 


A neat substantial metal trim for blackboards, with a chalk 
trough that takes care of the dust, and an eraser cleaner for 
cleaning erasers. 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. iftatener® 





Send for Free Sample. Finish 50 sq. ft. of blackboard with 
SLATEX. Children are honest critics — ask their opinion. 


Carbon Solvent Laboratories, 965 Broad Street Newark, N.J. 


UDIOS 


pat ae equipment 
CINCIMMATI.OMIO. 


FOR BETTER STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


nae 


DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING 


76 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Tubular and Spiral Slide Type 
FIRE ESCAPES 


More than 5,000 in use 


POTTER MFG. CORPORATION 
4808 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago, III 
Catelog on Request 
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SOUND CONTROL 
FOR SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES 


Thisinteresting new brochure explains how you 
can control sound in your school—eliminate 
noise or correct faulty acoustics in classrooms, 
cafeterias, 2ymnasiums and auditoriums. 

It also tells how you may secure the services 
of a Johns- Manville Acoustical Engineer with- 
out obligation. These men will assist you in 
obtaining the most economical and efficient 
solution to your noise problem. For a copy of 
this brochure, write to Johns-Manville, 22 E. 
2 40th Street, New York City. 
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‘-- ¥% Johns-Manville sounp-controt mateRIALs ~~ 
AND ACOUSTICAL-ENGINEERING SERVICE 


FERALUN scomac 


Anti~ slip Treads Alumalun and Nicalun 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS 
ON STAIRS and FLOORS 


Worn Steps Economically Repaired 
















A hard metal matrix into which is cast 
an abrasive next in hardness to the di- 
amond assures durability and anti-slip 
efficiency. 






Specify Feralun and Be Sure 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 


Irvington, New Jersey 





a INSURANCE RATES 


—with Justrite Safety Products 
in Your 


SCHOOL SHOPS 


Justrite Safety Products will pay for them- 
selves many times over — in Lower Insurance 
Rates! Justrite Safety Cans and Oily Waste 
Cans are approved by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories and the Associated Factories Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies. 


ALSO: 


isk your Supplier, or write to: 

















Justrite Oily Waste 
Cans—open by foot 
pressure and close 
automatically; 6, 8, 


10 and 14 gallons 


Justrite Sanitary Receptacles 
for complete, efficient, SAFE 


Justrite Safety Cans 
sanitation for schools. 


the safe way to 
handle volatile 
fluids; 7 sizes: 1 
pint to 5 gallons. 


JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2087 Southport Avenue Chicago, IMinois 


; SAVE FLOORS-END NOISE 


» WITH FAULTLESS CUSHION CHAIR GLIDES 
‘J AND DOUBLE BALL BEARING CASTERS 


Faultless Cushion Chair Glides are mounted in live rubber 
which gives them amazing flexibility and resilience. Note 
how the steel reinforcing yn) + pm: the nail from pull- 
ing out of the base. The rounded surfaces glide smoothly 
over the floor without scraping or grating. 
} And for easy rolling, free swiveling office chairs, 
J there's nothing like Faultless Double Ball Bearing 
casters. Send for catalog and prices, or 
supply house. 


Chair Glides FAULTLESS CASTER CORP. 


are illustrat. Dept. AS-7, Evansville, Ind. 


ed ly Size. 
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EVANS 
“Vanishing 
Door” 


WARDROBE 


6 CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
High in Quality—Low in Cost 
This type occupies a recess flush with the 
wall. Plaster back and ends. No partitions, 
Wire mesh ceiling. Blackboards if required. 
The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the 
doors are hung are made with double pivoted 
* Pp 
arms and swing the doors back into the 
Class J - 7 
: trouble-proof—and last as long as the build- 
equipped with ing. 
either *'Floor’’ Wardrobes are furnished complete in the 
type (as illus- knockdown, with all woodwork cut to size, 
trated) or “Jamb” 
type hinges. This 
is Class D ward- 
robe if made with 
- 


flush 


but with mullions between pairs of doors. 
wardrobe entirely out of the way. Simple— 
and only need to be nailed in place. The 


hinges are easier to put on than common 
butt hinges. 
is small. 


The entire cost of installation 


doors. 





We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully 
illustrated and described in 
your copy. 


bs 


Catalogue “N.” Send fer 








Pioneers 


In the sectional portable build- 
ing field are in a position at this time to serve you 


most economically . . . Whether it be a school build- 
ing or a gymnasium of the frame or asbestos fireproof 
type ... your requirements can be taken care of 
from stock ... or... if necessary . . . constructed to 
specification in order to meet your particular needs 
. We will also be glad to quote you on portable 
bleachers .. . Write us . . . No obligations. 


NTER HOM 


COR PORATION 


HUNTINGTON & KENOVA, WEST VIRGINIA 
EASTERN OFFICE 


5352 Baltimore Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Filmosound 138, the 16 
mm. sound-on-film pro- 
jector which is kind to 
children’s eyes and ears 






me EL 
of Horace Mann 


CAN TEACH 


A GREAT LESSON 


IN YOUR 
SCHOOLS 





ORACE MANN is called “father of free 
education.”’ This centennial year pre- 
sents an opportunity to honor him by mak- 
ing the children in your charge appreciate 
the value of the work he began, and that 
you continue. Mark the event by introduc- 
ing the latest advance in educational meth- 
...Motion pictures. Present this modern 
teaching tool as an example of the hard- 
earned progress in education which today’s 
students inherit. 

Tests have proved that students learn 
20% to 90% more, forget less, and learn 
in a shorter time when taught by movies 
than by any other method. This is particu- 
larly true of subjects which are extremely 
difficult to make clear by words alone. 

The Bell & Howell film rental library 
offers, at reasonable cost, a comprehensive 
list of films of proved educational value. 
Teachers select film subjects and presenta- 
tion dates to suit their class needs. 

Bell & Howell Filmo Projectors, sound 
and silent, are made by the manufacturers, 
since 1907, of the professional cinemachin- 
ery preferred in Hollywood. They provide 
theater-quality reproduction, are easy for 
ar ateur Operators to use, and have a 
proved longevity which assures lowest cost 
per year of constantly dependable service. 

Coupon brings complete information. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


Chicago * New York * Hollywood « London 
Established 1907 


Bell & Howell Company 
1814 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me informa- 
tion on: 


16 mm. Projectors: Sound Silent 


16 mm. Rental Films: LJ Sound Silent 
EE SE : 
idtiminennes debbayeensneewe Title 
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BELL & HOWELL 
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After The Meeting 


STORIES FOR SPEECHMAKERS 

It is the land which freemen till . The land, 
where, girt with friends or foes a man may speak the 
thing he will Tennyson 

His One Chance 

The magistrate looked severely at the red- 
faced defendant. 

“So you kicked your landlord downstairs,” he 
said. “Did you imagine that was within the rights 
of a tenant?” 

“T’ll bring my agreement and show it to you,” 
said the little man, growing still redder, “and 
I'll wager you'll agree with me that anything 
he forget to prohibit in that lease I had a right 
to do the very first chance I got!” — Montreal 
Star. 

Ever Ready 

Salesman: This fire-fighting apparatus will be 
in use in fifty years’ time. 

Elderly Lady: But in fifty years I shall not be 
here. 

Salesman (misunderstanding): But, madam, it 
is so light and convenient that you could carry 
it anywhere with you. 

Who Would Survive? 

A mid-western superintendent of schools was 
confronied with so many troublesome problems 
during the last school year that his health gave 
way and he was compzrlled to visit a leading 
nerve specialist. In the course of the examination 
the physician suggested that he give up the super- 
intendency and retire; he might lengthen his life 
if he lived quietly. 

Upon coming home the superintendent said to 
his wife who had been sharing his troubles and 
irritations: 

“Well, the doctor says Ill live ten years longer 
if I retire right now.” 

“Perhaps you would,” said the wife, “but 
would we?” 

Good Reason 

Dr. C. Valentine Kirby, chief of the division 
of art education in the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Education, spent a summer vacation 
in Maine. One day he entered a village general 
store and asked if they kept any camel’s hair 
brushes. 

“No sir, we don’t,” said the old storekeeper. 
“We don’t seem to have any call for ’em. Guess 
nobody here about keeps any camels.” 
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School Buyers’ News 


Mr. H. B. Spackman Appointed General 
Sales Manager of Lyon. The Lyon Metal Prod- 
ucts Company, Aurora, Ill., has announced the 
appointment of Mr. H. B. Spackman as general 
sales manager. Mr. Spackman’s previous experi- 
ence has made him well acquainted in many fields 





Mr. H. B. Spackman 
Sales Manager, Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 
Aurora, Illinois. 


being serviced by the Lyon Metal Products Com- 
pany. He was formerly general sales manager 
of the steel products division of the United States 
Gypsum Company in Chicago. 

In his new position, Mr. Spackman will have 
supervision of the sales activities, including ad- 
vertising, and sales promotion, and will have as- 
sociated with him a complete selling organization 
covering the four divisions of the company. 

Mr. Edward W. Ristau of Skilsaw Advances. 
Skilsaw, Inc., Chicago, Ill., has announced the 
election of Mr. Edward W. Ristau as vice-presi- 
dent of the firm. Mr. Ristau will continue his 
work as director of sales, advertising, and promo- 
tion. 
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“My boy, this isn’t very satisfactory. I hear you are always at the bottom of your classes.” 
“But, Dad, I can’t see that it makes much difference — it’s exactly the same lesson wherever 


vou sit.” — Punch, London. 
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TRADE NEWS 


Mr. Parker on Board of Directors. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, has announced the 
appointment of Mr. J. William Parker as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the company. 

Brochure on J-M Bonded Built-Up Roofs. 
The 36-page brochure just issued by the Johns- 
Manville Company, New York City, contains 
complete, detailed specifications for J-M bonded, 
bu.lt-up roofs. The book’et shows various meth- 
ods of base and cap flashing, and offers diagrams 
showing how flashing may be installed. A com- 
plete discussion of various types of roofing ma- 
terials is included, as well as descriptions of the 
qualities which determine their ability to stand 
up under fire, weather, and wear. 

A copy of the brochure will be sent to any 
arch:tect, or school official, who requests it. 

Issue Price List. The Charles M. Higgins Co., 
Inc., 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., has issued a 
new price list and catalog sheet. The catalog 
sheet describes and illustrates its latest products 
in its line of drawing inks, writing inks, adhesives, 
and sealing wax. 

Complete information will be sent upon re- 
quest. 

Sound Control for Schools. The Johns-Man- 
ville Company, 22 East 40th St., New York City, 
has issued a new, eight-page brochure, entitled 
“Sound Control for Schools and Universities,” 
which explains by word and picture, how ex- 
cessive noise and poor acoustics have a tendency 
to make pupils deaf. 

The brochure tells how sound vibrations be- 
have in a schoolroom and how the acoustics, if 
faulty, may be corrected through the use of 
proper scund-absorbing materials. Illustrations of 
typical school installations show how far-sighted 
educational authorities have freed their schools 
from these annoying handicaps. 

The J-M system of sound isolation is an in- 
genious method of isolating sound and vibration 
at its source by preventing sounds from travel- 
ing from one space to another through partition, 
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floor, or ceiling. Complete information will be 
sent to any school official, or architect, who is 
interested in the problem of sound control. 

Detroit Stoker Company Issues Booklet. 
The Detroit Stoker Company, Detroit, Mich., 
has issued a new booklet describing and illus- 
trating its economical method of heating schools 
and colleges, through the use of Detroit stokers. 
Detroit stokers are unsurpassed in low operating 
cost, in high efficiency, and in economies ob- 
tainable with medium-sized boilers. The booklet 
lists and illustrates a number of schools where 
the stoker system has been successfully employed 
with a resulting economy in the use of fuel. Com- 
plete information will be sent to any school offi- 
cial upon request. 

A Better Eraser. Yes, a better eraser has been 
built within the past year, and is now available 
to schools. It is made of a new type of felt, so 
matted that it cannot split and become flabby 
in use. It has a sponge rubber insert to pick up 
the solidly alhering chalk and to clean on both 
forward and backward action. Finally, it is so 
constructed that the outer felt layers permanently 
press against the inner felts and the rubber center, 
so that the eraser is free acting, and retains its 
shape. 





The Premier Eraser. 


Beckley Cardy Co., Chicago, who manufac- 
tures this new eraser, call it the Premier, and will 
send any schoolman details and prices. 





ANNOUNCE WINNER OF 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
ESSAY CONTEST 


Morton Slobin, an 18-year-old senior student 
in the Shaker High School, Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been announced as the 
national winner in the third essay contest in 
creative writing, conducted by the International 
Business Machines Corporation. A four-year uni- 
versity-tuition scholarship has been presented to 
him as a reward for his efforts. 

Besides the national award, 52 state and terri- 
torial winners have been announced. They will 
receive awards, as will the schools which they 
attend, together with bronze wall plaques per- 
petuating their achievement. An award will also 
be made to the Shaker High School. 

The contest attracted students in high schools 
throughout the country and more than fifty 
thousand essays were submitted in competition 
for the prize award. The subject for this year’s 
contest was “Today’s Need for Thoughtful 
Effort.” 


PWA TO BE CONTINUED 


The sum of $340,000,000 has been voted by 
the United States Senate for the revolving fund 
of the Public Works Administration to be ex- 
pended in the form of grants and loans for local 
public works. The appropriation, which is a 
of the one and one-half billion relief fund, will 
make possible the continuation of the erection 
of public-school buildings during the next two 
years. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

@ The school board at Watertown, Wis., has reorganized 
with the re-election of Mr. Omar Gaston as president; 
Atrrep R. Bussewitz as vice-president; and Frank S. 
Weber as Clerk. 

@ Mr. Jacop Eckersiey, secretary of the school board 
of Scranton, Pa., has been re-elected for another four- 
year term. 

@ Mr. E. W. Vance has been reappointed as superin- 
tendent of building and construction at Peoria, Il. 
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Get Extra Values — 
from the Wyandotte Way of Cleaning 


Many teachers and pupils will do bet- 
ter work next Fall, their vision protec- 
ted by Wyandotte cleanliness. When 
dirt-darkened walls and ceilings are 
washed with Wyandotte Detergent, the 
room lighting is greatly improved—an 


average improvement of 35 percent 
being shown by an engineering test. 
The cost is trifling—but how would 
you measure the value of the improved 
visibility? 


The regular help cleans fine painted and enameled sur- 


faces without dulling the finish. Wyandotte Detergent 


does not scratch. 


cleaned without slipperiness. 
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Send postcard for free book 
“School and College Cleaning”. 


It is odorless—and economical. Floors 


RENOVATING 
SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


School 
made 


furniture is 
sanitary and 
pleasing to the eye with 
surprising ease—giving 
protection to health, to 


‘ The instrument 
the investment, 


and 
making the rooms more 


Improv ement i1n 
attractive. 


follows the clean 


ceilings. 
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used by lighting 


engineers indicates accurately the 


the light which 


ing of walls and 


Wyandotte “KEEGO” Cleaner removes and prevents dish 


stains. Glasses come sparkling clean—no cloudiness, no towel- 


ing necessary. No more lime scale in wash 


ing machines. Use 


“Keego” for all culinary cleaning—mechanical or by hand. 


Economical! One teacupful to twenty gallo 


STERILIZING — DEODORIZING 


ns. 


Why get used to stale, musty odors? A rinse or spray of Steri-Chlor solution 


destroys odors and malignant germs quickly and at slight cost. 
lose strength in powder form. Make solutions any desired strength. Safe 
for rubber, leather, metals, cloth fabrics—and the human family. 


PRODUCTS 


25 - 50 - 100 lb. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


A Wyandotte Dealer—and a factory Service Representative, 


are in your vicinity. 


Always at your service. 


Does not 


Drums 


WYANDOTTE, 
MICHIGAN 
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